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BARONESS KATHERINE 
EVANS VON KLENNER, 
GARCIA VOCAL METHOD. 
Grand Prix Paris Exposition, 1900. 
9 ghth Ave., N. Y Tel. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO. 

Oratorio, Musicales. Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER. 


Sty 


New York 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
803 Carnegie Hall 





MAX :‘KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Hall lel. 1 » Circle 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
\PRANO TEACHER OF SINGING. 
r y W. goth St 


Phone 2 River 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St 
398 Bryant New York. 


Fall terr vegins Sept 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


Fhe Rutland, West sth St., New Y 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST 

Pupil of Gabrilowits« 

Soloist, Accompanist, Ensemble 

St Parson Price St 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE 
Concerts and Oratorio 
Vocal Studio: 1 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 


’Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall. 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
New York Studio: 155 W. 118th St. 
Phone, Morningside 1137. 


srooklyn Studio: Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave. 
Phone, Prospect 6400. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING, 


Studio 2 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIS1 
pee : a Met 


S ephone, §331 4 bus 





STITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 








Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
iH P Circle. 
iH e for Students, Cliffcrest. 
CARD Hat. Srupio 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Br \ Metropolitar 


Opera House 
Bathgate Av P 7 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





GALIN - PARIS - CHEVE SCHOOL OF 
Sight SINGING—EAR TRAINING. 
Wilbur A. Luyster, Director. 

New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 

New Beginners and Advanced Students classes 
being formed (Day) Individual work may be -be- 
gun at any time. Positive results. Ask former 
students Phones, 427 Murray Hill. 

5469 J Bedford. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER. OF SINGING. 


»11 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1330 Circle. 


= WR, 





THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 
828-829 Catnegie Hall. Tel. 2822 Circ'e 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East r4oth St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certified Teacher of the Lescnerizky Metunop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





’ TCD \CeRT 

WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 

President, N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston, 














ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 











ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St., New York. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G, Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 9086, 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 
The Art of “Bel Canto’ in all its Branches. 
Fall Term begins October rst. 

) Tel. 3539 Columbus, 
Send 12c, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 
“My Vocal Method.” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 

Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St. 
Tel. 9080 Plaza, 

Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 
Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada, 


60 West goth St., N. Y. Tel. 6333 Bryant. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES, 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE. 
Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York. 
Phone, Murray Hill 427. 

Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ave. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
(Mrs. Hermann G. FRIEDMANN) 
CONTRALTO, 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 162%. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 


_ Complete musical education given to students 
from ‘the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN, PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox, 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


CARL FIQUE,  Praxo : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, 
VIOLINIST 
Nine years of successful teaching and concertizing 
in Berlin. Wi!l accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils, 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
’Phone, Harlem 3427. 

{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 

mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 
41 West 4sth St., New York. 
Tel. Bryant 9080. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS, 
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MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANI 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - New York 


{BUTLER == 


PUPILS pone ga 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt’s, Bayard St. Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue. Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SY Or Improvep Music 

Stupy For BEcinners. 

Send for information and booklets of indorse- 

ments. Mrs, Carrie Louise Dunning, 8 West goth 

R~ New York City. Western address: Portland, 
re. 














LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 W. 67th St., New York 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


’ Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St., - - - Chicago, Ill. 





PAULINE LEMMER = voice Cutture 


STUC KY Art or SINGING 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Special 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 





239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


g t: = May Smith, 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL72227%i.21. 


120 West 97th Street - New York City 


wassni TT, 5 Ps 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HENRY RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York. Room 67. Phone. Bryant 5354 


TORPADIE 


Soprano 


Address: Music League of 
America, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


“A sincere artist, and one whom it will be 
a pleasure to hear agaln.”"— N.Y. Tribune 


v0. FORSYTH 


Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
of Piano Playing 
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COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM 
OR TEACHING 


Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


N.Y. 





267 Vernon AveNvE, BROOKLYN, 
Phone, 5163 Williamsburg. 


caren WILLARD ro 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE ii 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicagc 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO 


TENOR 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Russian, Italian, German and French Repertoire. 
Approved by Julio and Titto Riccordi, Tamagno, 
asses ins Brogi, De-Falco, Etc. 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Blidg., 
| 1425 Woendees, New York. 


Studio: 

















REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 
180 Claremont Avenue New York 

Phone, Morningside 4773 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - ° « . 








Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orgnaiet and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New Yor' 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Voed: 
Lg = = F Alma isch 


JOHN B. MILLER = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


HAZEL EDENsorrano 


ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, At Homes, Fes- 
ete. For dates, partic: etc., address 
JuLius Darer, ‘Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
a and _ 


Soloist with “0 York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 









































For Information 
Address - ° 


Virgil Conservatory 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27th 
Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 








Baroness LITT AvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


Marion T. Marsh |’ 








Brooklyn, N. Y. P Prospect 7272 W 
Gomeguneut: Music League of America. 
SIGNOR 


GAGLIANO 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
330 W. 95th Street. New York Phone: River 6137 


FINNEGAN: 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management. 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
50! Fifth Avenue. New York 
Personal address: 479 West 146th 
St., N. ¥. Tel. 4949-M Audubon. 


SARE 












* BALL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 





Exclusive Management: 
“ : fi FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomransr 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: St, Pavt 


S. WESLEY <a 


St. James Chu 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 






















ELIZABETH 


A 
R 


Soprano 


Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 


Bone! VALERI =: 

















DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Personal Address: Studio Hall Club, 
35 E. 62d St., New York City. Phone, Plaza 7261. 


~ % 




















TENOR COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evening Song” “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Starlight’’ (waltz song 
ary! Marie iets. preteen. 66th ane 7th Sts.. New Yor 
HALLET GILB Tel. 2740 Columbus 


StU 


Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio. 

“Miss Schutz is, without 
question, one of the best con- 
tralto singers who has ap- 
peared in Utica in many 
years. 

—Utica Herald Dispatch. 
Exclusive Management: WALTER ANDERSON, |7! W.57th St..W.Y. 
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HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr. pesiizies available for Re- 
citals. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thane Bide. > Angeles, Cal. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
YT 25 West 42nd Street, New York 
7 Phone, Bryant 4422 




















KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
HENRY 


corn THUNDER 


CONDUCTOR: The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 


Club of Phila. 
10 S. 18th Street vVosce 





Philadelphia 


KLIBANSKY 
Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
years at Institute of Musical Art. 
FALL TERM OPENED 
SEPT. 15 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or THe Beernoven Trio 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
_— 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash’ Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apello Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 




















John Prindle SCOTT 
606 W. — St. a vr 

Phone Morn’ gsid 

Composer of * Sime oD DREAMS” “THE REVELATION,” Etc. 
Dramatic Mezzo 


ELSA L.YO Soprano 
Available for Concerts and Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, Ohio 


{MIDDLETON 


BASS 
R Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera Shes! 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel. 8368 Sobay ler 

































279 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 
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One of the three 
VERET Great Pianos of 
the World 


THE ps coun COMPANY 


OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 














A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicar 
CouRIER, 


Reference: 


Master School tor 
Composition 
535 West 147th Street 

NewYork 








CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 


Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
5 West 6sth St., New York. 


FAY FOSTER 


Gordon Camphell 
Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 


Pranist Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
Ui | Lilli ie 229 West tooth St., N. Y. Phone, Riverside 1374. 


wie CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music- 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 




















FRANK WOELBER Meee 
Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 


Minnie M&A MCCONNELL 


VOICE CULTURE AND COACH B 
839 West End Ave. New York. Phone River 6439 | E 
Tenor 
:RICHARDSON= 
Fas 


E Management a vig Saow, 64 E. Van Buren 
Phone, Edgewater 2070 


“| Lieut. Perey Richards 


ALFRED D. SH AW Basso Cantante “THE MAN IN WHITE” 


Now singing at The Strand Theatre 
Management: HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresario 
TENOR 15 East 40th St., New York City ‘Phone, Murray Hill 4288 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Preebyterian Church, New York 


Available for Concerts, Oratorio and *‘At Homes” 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
23 West 42nd Street 3 New York PLATON BROUNOFF 
a ABEL COX-VAN GROVE === ree ee, tnt Votes Culture Spoctatiet 
ISAAC VAN GROV pane Pianist eacher 0 e ma uck, Herbert itherspoon, 


aude Caine, and others. 
Accompanist 


Vocal and Piano Concerts and Lectures on Rus- 
JOINT RECITALS sian, Oriental, Indian and other Music. 














R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opere 
Management. Harriet M. Snow. 64 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago. Ill. 




















V 4 4 G ‘ : Virgil School of Music 
567 Third Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Ave-and Jackin vd 


307 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill, | 147 West _— Street New York 
zoth in St. Petersburg, Florida. For ~ 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Phone, Harrison 2255 hone, 8564 Cathedral 
ticulars address Secretary, Executive O 
Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 





J Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Theory—Adolf Weidig, Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, E. Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
Warren K. Howe, John T. Read, Charles 
Berge " : JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
W elr } le Isc } ilte 
I Butler, Adolf Weidig Catalog mailed free. 









Y of MUSIC. estasiisHen 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 














Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, 
Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 

today which is still being built by its original 
maker r : : $ - es = 7 
@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability - - % : 3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 








THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 

















BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


33 HOLLAND, MICH. 











FACTORY, :: 
VOICE 


é MARGOLI CULTURE 


528 Riverside Drive, N.Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 





American Progressive Piano Schoo} 
USTAV BECKER, Director 

Complete enceieel and practical course. Exami- 

nations, diploma, scholarships, ee seatale. 

Competent teachers for beginners. Ad 

M. H.. BURTIS, Sec’y, 114 West 72d St. N. r & 


MARY WOOD CHASE SCHOOL 


OF MUSICAL ARTS 
GRADUATES IN DEMAND BY COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Send for Catalog. 630 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 





EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Special attention given to voice production, inter- 
pretation, repertoire and lyric diction. 
Studio: 260 W. 57th St., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
__Phone, Circle 6580, 


: ASCHENFELDER 


1 and Piano Instruction 
Studios: Ma v 72nd St.. New York. Phone Columbus 3375 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 








EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
Address: 217 E. 7ist St., N. Y. City Phone 923 Lenox 


Contralto 








gn-apg 


— rio : Concert: poetens and 0 
@: Ravenswood 2319 49 Lakeside Place. Chicago 
Direction HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, 64 E. Van Buren Street. Chicago 


/HERBERT MILLER Serion 


716 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 

















GEORGE D. HERWIG 


TENOR 
239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 


Address 414 West 12ist St.. New York. 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


REUTER 


Pianist 
624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


SPENCER 


SOPRANO 


Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 








ZUCOOCA 





TAMOPN=rh 


Solo Harpist of Chicago Opera Associa ation. 
Yow acce ting pupils in New Yor 
54 East 34th el., Murray Hill 1267. 


& CONTI-ESERENGUER 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


rr CLARE Baritone 


Recita! in Costumes with His Company 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being Booked 





Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Lil. 





=" BIGGS 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Soloist at San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions 


131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Cincinnati, 0. Odd Fellows Tempie, Room 608, Gor. 7th & Elm Sts 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration, 
Physical Development. 
njured voices restored, cause demonstrated, 
defects remedied. 


Yon Studios 


853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 


Ss. C, YON—Vocal; Piano: 
at Sacred Heart Academy, 

P. A. YON—Organ: Piano; Composition: 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. Francis 
Xavier Church, N, 

J. C. UNGERER — Gregorian; Liturgy: 
Organ: Organist-Choirmaster, St- 
Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. 








Instructor 














ALOIS 








108 W. 111th St., New York City Phone Cathedral e905 





Elsa Fischer 


String Quartet 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address J. L. Hogan, 489 Fifth Ave., Room 712, 
New York. 
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SONGSTRESS, 
CITIZENESS, 


“A ‘LANDED proprietor,’” laughed 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink in an- 
swer to the joking remark of the Musica. 
CouRIER interviewer. “Yes,” she went on, 
“I suppose I am one, though it sounds 
funny to hear anybody as democratic as 
I am dressed up with such a 
Landed proprietor !” 

And it is only fair to call her that, for 
the favorite singer—to go from East to 
West—has first a seventy-five acre farm 
in New Jersey, then a large town house 
in Chicago, a great farm of one hundred 
and sixty-nine acres near Grand Forks, 
N. D., producing hogs and hominy, and 
finally a six hundred acre ranch in Cali- 
fornia devoted mostly to pasturage. Mme, 
Schumann-Heink’s neighbors are so fond 
of her that they just 


name, 


fall over one an- 
other to pay her $2 
a month for each 
and every “beef crit- 








SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Her Concerts Between Now and Christmas—A Christmas Tree on a California Ranch 
—About Hyphenated Citizens—Exploded Ideas About Wagner. 





HUVAVUTUVETULNUAUU LAAT 


QUOTATIONS FROM SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


“One must understand himself how to serve in order to direct the work done —  @!! 


by a servant.” 


“Darning stockings is the greatest help to concentration of thoughts.” ; 
“You can fool Americans once, maybe you can fool them twice, but you can’t for 


do it three times.” 


“Some day this country will awake to the advantages of compulsory military = 
service for every young man.” = 
“The idea that the singing of Wagner’s works is bound to spoil the voice is 2 UP 


nonsense,” 


“I am still too young an artist for the movies.” 
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DEMOCRAT, 
LANDED PROPRIETOR. 


S.-H. family 
all know, but it is the quorum that hap- 
pens to be this 


There will be much good cheer— 


not by a long shot—as we 
available for Christmas 
a —— year. 
mI mom = ' —— om 
a3 that goes without saying in a home with 

the best German traditions 

Nacht, 
Christmas 


and they will 
Stille Nacht.” 

when Mme 
Schumann-Heink had to go to Germany 


sing “Heilige 


There was a 


treatment; at least, the doctors told 


= her she did, though before she got into 
the hands of the German specialists, good 
old reliable Mother Nature had fixed her 
itself So 


p again all of before she 
left she made a record of “Heilige Nacht, 
Stille Nacht.” 


has made, this 


Of all the records she ever 
is one of the best. There 
were tears in her heart as she made it at 


the thought of not 








ter” that is allowed 





to eat up her grass 
or alfalfa or clover 
or thistles or what- 
that is 
grown on a Califor- 


ever it is 


nia pasturage — we 
forgot to ask. 





From now on un- 
til Christmas 
Mme. 
Heink will be a very 





time 
Schumann- 
busy woman, on a 


concert tour carry- 
ing her all through 


the Eastern part of 


the States and as 
far west as Chi- 
cago. On December 
19 she will sing 


Waltraute in “Got- 
terdammerung” with 
the Chicago Opera; 
on the 20th she will 
get aboard an ex- 
press train; on the 
23d, in the evening, 
she will arrive at 
her big ranch house 
at Grossmont, Cali- 
fornia; and on the 
24th, Christmas Eve, 


there will be one 
grand Christmas 
tree in that same 
ranch house. Mrs. 
Santa Claus wili be 
Mme. Schumann- 
Henk herself and 


the happy “children” 
will be Hans Schu- 
mann-Heink and his 
wife and their two 
children, Maria Ter- 
esa Schumann- 
Heink, who is now 
Mrs. Joseph H, Guy, 


and Ferdinand 














Schumann - H eink 











with his wife. That 
is not all of the 
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ERNESTINE 


SCHUMANN-HEINK, 


being able to be 
with her dear ones 
on Christmas and 
you can hear those 
tears in the 
record. 

And speaking of 
records this 
Christmas vacation 


of Mme 
mann-Heink’s is 


Schu- 
going to. stretch 
out to two months 
for she will not be- 
gin work again un 
til the end of Feb- 
ruary. That is one 


of the great advan- 


tages which she 
has. She does not 
have to worry 
about whether or 





MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK’S NEW JERSEY HOME ; 
AT SINGAC, IN THE ORANGE MOUNTAINS spicules 
singing 





herself is 
She can 
sit at home and let the machines sing for her, which they do all over 
America to the tune of between forty and fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of royalty checks every year. 
To get back to the Schumann-Heink family. The big ranch house 
in California stands on quite some hill and it looks down on the little 
town of El Canyon. There is where Maria Teresa Schumann-Heink, 


alias Mrs. Joseph H. Guy, and her husband live. They have a fine 


chicken farm, which started off with three thousand little yellow 

. ‘6 . ” . ——- 
chicks presented by “mother-in-law,” whose great big mother heart 
surely felt for every youngster in the whole brood. In that same 


village live Ferdinand and his wife. Ferdinand is the village butcher 
in a white smock, but don’t picture to yourself Ferdinand cutting 
steaks off a quarter of beef. Not much. 


village butcher with automobile delivery wagons and all that sort of 


Ferdinand is the wholesale 


thing and contracts for supplying Indian reservations and huge ranch 
organizations and all that sort of thing, too. Aside from the Cali- 
fornia division of the Schumann-Heink family, there is George Wash- 
ington, the youngest of them all, the only one born in this country, 
who now is at Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

“What are you going to do all that long Christmas vacation ?” 
asked the MusicaL CourRIER man. 

“I am not sure,” replied Mme. Schumann-Heink; “I have had 
urgent invitations to spend some time with friends in Honolulu and 
with others in Portland, Oregon. Very likely I shall accept them for 
part of the time.” 

“And the balance I suppose you will devote to having a good rest 
at home.” 

“Rest?” said Mme. Schumann-Heink. “T arm afraid I do not rest 
very much, even when at home on a vacation. I always am at work 
at something or other. I know one 
self how to serve in order to be able to direct the work that a servant 


thing: one must understand him- 
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WINIFRED CHRISTIE 


Pianist 
First New York Recital 


Aeolian Hall, Monday, November 22nd, at 3 


Program of Bach, Brahms, Schmitt, 
Ravel, Debussy, and César Franck 
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does, and so I turn my hand from one thing to another in 
the housework. In the evenings I read of course; but at 
the same time I am rather apt to do considerable work by 
electric light. When you are confronted by some problem 
that requires careful thinking there is nothing that so helps 
to concentrate the thoughts as darning stockings. Your 
hands keep on at their absolutely mechanical work while 
your brain can be as busy as it wishes to.” 

Then the talk drifted around to the inevitable topic, the 
war. “Yes,” said the great singer, “there is no business 
for anybody born in Germany, and named Schumann- 
Heink, in Canada, this year. I am sorry. because I like 
the Canadians and the Canadians seem to like me, judging 
by the way they have flocked to my concerts. Of course 
I can understand their feelings, though I have been an 
American, not only at heart, but also in fact, for many, 
many years. 

“Yes,” she went on, “I am without doubt one of those 
hyphenated citizens, but the only hyphen I claim is the one 
between Schumann and Heink. I am not a German- 
American. I am an American first, last and always. In 
fact. I am pretty sure that I am about the most ‘honorary’ 
American citizen of all these United States. I have had 
the great privilege and honor of being made an honorary 
citizen of no less than ten cities, including San Francisco, 
Detroit, St. Paul, Denver, San Diego and Oakland. In 
Denver, for instance, it is my flattering good fortune to 
be the only honorary citizen. But at the same time, as long 
as America is not actually involved in the war, nobody can 
blame me if my sympathies naturally go out to the coun- 
try of my birth and the country for which some of my 
nearest relatives are fighting. My oldest son, an officer of 
the Hamburg-American fleet, ran off to join the German 
navy the first moment, and my son-in-law is a frigate cap- 
tain in the Austrian navy. How could you expect my 
sympathies to be anywhere else? 

“But let me tell you and every other American not to 
take any stock in all this talk about hyphenated citizens. 
We Germans in America are Americans and nothing else. 
I think our acts and deeds, from the time of the Civil War 
and even before that, have proved the quality of our citi- 
zenship; and notice, please, that when a German lives in 
this country he becomes a citizen just as soon as he can. 
Tell me, how many Englishmen, for instance, have you 
known to do this, even though they have lived here prac- 
tically all their lives? It has made me very sorry to see 
the New York press so biased against the Germans. Nat- 
urally in all the confusion caused by the war it is hard to 
pick the truth out of the news and very easy to color dis- 
patches according to the feelings of the newspaper that 
receives them. But the truth is bound to come out some 
time. You can fool the Americans once; maybe you can 
fool them twice; but you cannot do it three times.” 

“And, by the way,” continued Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
“while we are talking about warlike subjects, I would just 
like to say that I do hope this country will some day awake 
to the advantages of compulsory military service for every 
young man. It teaches them discipline and true democracy 
as nothing else can. Of course I do not mean such an 
elaborate system as existed on the Continent; but I do be- 
lieve that every young man, the richest man’s son, as well 
as the son of the poor man, should serve his country at 
least one year. If this were so there would be vastly less 
scandal, less divorce and less degeneracy of all sorts.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink had been to the Manhattan 
Opera House to see Tamaki Miura, the little Japanese 
prima donna, in her impersonation of Butterfly, and the 
only word that she could find to describe it was “won- 
derful.” 

“There,” said she, “is a woman who knows how to make 
the best of all her opportunities. Her voice is small and 
not particularly attractive in quality, but it pleases. It is 
perfectly placed, and she makes every bit of voice she has 
tell to best advantage. Her acting is something inde- 
scribably genuine and effective.” 

And from the little Japanese we went on to other musi- 
cal topics. “How foolish it is for certain people still to 
persist in saying that singing Wagner’s works is bound to 
spoil the voice for all ‘bel canto.’ Look at myself, for in- 
stance. Has the Wagner, which I have sung in the thirty- 
eight years of my public career, spoiled my voice for bel 
canto? I don’t think so. Bel canto is simply beautiful 
singing and nobody was a greater advocate or lover of this 
than Richard Wagner himself. Wagner wished only for 
correct singing and beautiful singing in the so called 
‘Sprechgesang,’ which he first conceived. The trouble with 
the young singers today is that they will not devote time 
enough to becoming thorough artists. How many of the 
young artists are really taking pains with that which has 
always been the particular feature of my work and which 
at the beginning did as much as my voice itself to win for 
me the favorable attention of the critics—I mean diction? 
Those beginning their career today are too apt to be just 
as happy singing ‘Kalamazoo’ or ‘Sellerie Salat’ as they are 
singing the real words of whatever song they may be pre- 
senting in an understandable manner. It -was Coquelin, 
the elder, who remarked that the true artist of whatever 
sort must always stand over the situation in every respect. 


That is something which all-the youngsters of today should 
take to heart.” 

The interviewer rose to go. 
movies?” he suggested. 

Schumann-Heink’s eyes twinkled. “Oh, yes,” said she, 
“they have had me in a few short films already.” 

“Are you going in for it extensively?” 

“Well,” said she, “there may come a day when I shall 
not want to sing any more or when the public will not 
want to hear me sing any more—” 

“Aber, nein!” said the MusicaL Courter man. 

“But these arms and’ legs will be just as lively then,” 
said she, illustrating with appropriate gestures. “Then, 
perhaps, we will have some Schumann-Heink movies. I 
have some splendid ideas for a scenario. Good by.” 


“What about the operatic 





CLEVELAND SINGERS’ CLUB 
HAS DONE A GREAT DEAL 
FOR CAUSE OF GOOD MUSIC. 


Twenty-fourth Anniversary of Organization to Be Celebrated 
This Month—Julia Heinrich Sings for 
Fortnightly Club. 

10112 Hampden Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 8, 1915. 

The twenty-fourth anniversary of the Singers’ Club 
of Cleveland, will be celebrated by its 160 members and 
numerous friends and patrons this month. The Singers’ 
Club was organized in 1891, by Carroll B. Ellinwood, and 
was the outcome of a male chorus created by the Y. M. 
C, A. in that year. Mr. Ellinwood in 1893, with the as- 
sistance of Homer B. Hatch, W. S. Dutton, and Charles 
T. Pratt, reorganized the club and by exacting of each 
member a critical vocal examination established a higher 
standard of music, which resulted in the acquisition of 
many of Cleveland’s best known male singers. During the 
past twenty-four years the club has improved from season 
to season under the able conducting of Messrs. Ellinwood, 
Clemens and Davis until today it is recognized as one of 
America’s leading male choruses. Albert Rees Davis is 
the present director. 

The Singers’ Club has more than fulfilled its part in 
helping to bring Cleveland to its present musical position, 
as it not only appeals to the music lover, but also to 
many who are indifferent to the average concert pro- 
gram. A selection of the soloists and preparations for 
the club’s season’s concerts have been made and include 
Anna Case, Reinald Werrenrath and Merle Alcock. 

Jutta HernricH AT FortNiGHTLY Cus. 

The first “Artist Recital” of the Fortnightly Club was 
given on Tuesday afternoon, November 2, by Julia Hein- 
rich, soprano, assisted by her noted father, Max Heinrich, 
whose accompaniments were much enjoyed and appreciated 
by the audience. Miss Heinrich sang a charming program 
comprising many familiar songs by Franz Schumann 
Schubert and Strauss; a group of modern French 
and a group of English songs which contained two 
by her father, “Thy Voice” and “Autumn Eve.” The 
latter had to be repeated. This singer has a personality 
and charm of manner that hold her audience. Her voice, 
especially in the lower and medium registers, is extremely 
pleasing and her diction flawless. She gave genuine pleas- 
ure to a large audience which recalled her many times. 

Kreisler, the violinist, gave a most beautiful program to 
an enthusiastic audience at Gray’s Armory, on Wednesday 
evening, November 3. Dotores Reepy MAXWELL. 











Aage Fredericks on the Briny Deep. 


The accompanying picture of Aage Fredericks was taken 
on board the steamer Osceola, en route to New Orleans. 





AAGE FREDERICKS ON HIS WAY TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Mr. Fredericks is a well known violinist and is under the 
management of Harry Culbertson, of Chicago. 
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A NEW HUNGARIAN PIANIST. 


Vecsei Makes Fine Impression. 





On Tuesday afternoon, November 9, at Aeolian Hall, 
Desider Vecsei, the young Hungarian pianist, gave his 
first New York recital of the season. He played an arrange- 





DESIDER VECSEI. 


ment by Stradal of a four part concerto of Friedmann 
Bach, Mendelssohn’s “Variations Serieuses,” Schumann’s 
“Carnival,” the Liszt “Tarantella” and a group of shorter 
numbers. On the technical side Vecsei has a very thorough 
equipment. His command of staccato—both finger and 
wrist—is especially developed and he achieves some ex- 
traordinary effects with it. The marked feature of his 
interpretation is the strong emphasis which he puts upon 
the rhythmic side of all the works which he plays, a highly 
commendable feature and one too regularly neglected by 
many pianists. The Bach concerto is a very noisy work 
in the misarrangement of Stradal, but it served to show 
that Vecsei can play loudly on the piano without pounding. 
Mendelssohn’s “Variations,” a work comparatively seldom 
heard nowadays, was excellently done, affording Mr. Vecsei 
a good opportunity for the display of those sharp contrasts 
in rhythm and coloring, which chiefly characterize his play- 
ing, of which he took full advantage. His reading of the 
“Carnival” was most interesting. Though disagreeing in 
many instances with that which one commonly hears, its 
very individualities were almost without exception both 
attractive and effective. 

The program closed with a dashing performance of the 
well known Liszt number. There was a good sized audi- 
ence, very liberal in its applause. 





Incidents of Krueger-Genovese New England Tour. 


When Adele Krueger and Nana Genovese were on their 
New England concert tour, following their automobile ac- 
cident, Mme. Krueger was too ill to appear at the Ply- 
mouth, Mass., concert, so Nana Genovese gave the entire 
program. Besides her songs she gave about six operatic 
arias and was greeted by a very enthusiastic audience. 
Her English singing was especially commended. 

Before she went to the concert Mme. Genovese was 
asked to an invalid’s home to sing for some poor people, 
who were not able to attend the concert. There she gave 
old English ballads, among them “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” and the two popular songs, “A Perfect Day” and 
the “Rosary.” 





Kansas City Music Teachers Meet. 





The Kansas City Music Teachers’ Association, met 
Thursday evening, November 4, in Louise Parker’s studio, 
Kansas City, Mo. Miss Parker, who was a member of the 
committee appointed at the annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers of Missouri to outline a plan of operation toward 
securing credits for music in public schools, read the re- 
port of that committee which met in St. Louis recently. 

The report was interesting, showing the activity all overt 
the state in this important subject. Jennie Schultz con- 
ducted a vocal round table which was much enjoyed and 
proved profitable to pianists as well as vocalists. G. L. 





Olive Fremstad in Opera and Concert. 


Singing in grand opera with the Chicago and Boston or- 
ganizations, besides filling several concert dates between 
times, is what Olive Fremstad is doing these days. The 


soprano opened with the Chicago Opera Association in 
“Tristan” on November 17, then goes to Boston for two 
special Tosca appearances, and will return again to Chi- 
cago for a series of Wagnerian performances. 





KANSAS CITY NOTES. 


Kansas City, Mo., November ro, 1915. 

The first concert by the Kansas City Symphony Or- 
chestra will be given Tuesday afternoon, November 16, in 
the Shubert Theatre. 

The season’s series will consist of seven regular con- 
certs, on Tuesday afternoons. C. F. Horner, president of 
the Horner Institute of Fine Arts and the Redpath Chau- 
tauquas, has been induced to manage and guarantee a series 
of Sunday afternoon popular concerts in Convention Hall, 
local soloists to appear. 

Jennie Schultz has returned to her studio with more 
than her usual enthusiasm which means much. She spent 
the minutes studying with Mme. Regina de Sales in New 
York, and accompanying her many successful pupils who 
were there working in the different studios, thus giving 
rare opportunity to note the last word in voice production 
from various viewpoints. 

Chas. H. Cease, baritone, spent the summer in the East 
visiting different schools and comparing methods and 
courses. He has begun his semi-monthly musicals in the 
parlors of the Linwood Boulevard Presbyterian Church 
and hopes to make them a community center where good 
music may be heard from the standpoint of the student. 

GENEVE LICHTENWALTER. 





Paul Held Pleases Large Audience. 


Paul Held, tenor-composer, appeared on Thursday even- 
ing, November 11, at a concert given by the Deutscher 
Gesellig-Wissenschaftlicher Verein in the ballroom of Ho- 
tel Majestic, New York. The young artist sang two of his 
own compositions, “Licht und Warme” and “Hoffnung,” 
and responded with an encore, when he gave another of his 
own songs, “Ballade.” These songs, which are melodically 
charming, and full of pathos, won instantaneous favor, and 
Mr. Held’s fine tenor voice and artistic rendition brought 
forth all their beauties. 








“Yes, Mrs. Interested.” 


A lady writes to Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, ask- 
ing her a musical question and saying: “Will you please 
merely respond ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ through the columns of the 
MusicaL Courter to ‘Mrs. Interested.’” Mme. Melville- 
Liszniewska informs the Musicat Courier that she wishes 
to respond “Yes.” 





McCormack Honored by Associated Press Leader. 


Melville E. Stone, head of the Associated Press of 
America, gave a dinner party at The Lotus Club, New 
York City, November 11, in honor of John McCormack. 





POVLA FRISCH’S FIRST RECITAL. 


Danish-French Artist Wins Plaudits of Large Audience. 


Povia Frisch made her public debut in New York Wed- 
nesday afternoon, November 10, at Aeolian Hall. Her 
program was as follows: 

“Gloire 4 la nature” (des chants religieux), Beethoven; 
“Air de Poppee,” Handel; “Danza, danza!” Durante; “La 
Steppe,” Gretschaninoff ; “La Reine de la Mer,” Borodin; 
“La Cloche,” Saint-Saéns; “Chanson du printemps,” Gou- 
nod; “Chanson triste,’ Duparc; “Les Papillons,” Chaus- 
son; “I’Hymne au soleil” (des Chansons de Miarka), Alex- 
andre Georges; “Schneegléckchen,” “Auftrage,” Schu- 
mann; “Berceuse” (Wiegenlied), Strauss; “Standchen,” 
Brahms; “Wohin?”, “Erlkonig,” Schubert. 

Mme. Frisch has a very good voice, capable of much 
modulation, a very strong and impelling personality and a 
tremendous amount of artistic temperament, using the 
words in their literal and best meaning. It is hard to im- 
agine anything finer from every point of view than her 
rendition of such songs as “La Steppe,” “La Reine de la 
Mer,” or “Les Papillons.” As good as everything was, 
these stand out particularly. The German songs 
also extremely well done, the “Vergebliches Standchen” 
of Brahms being one of the best of the group. This 
writer is among those who like to hear the “Erlkénig” 
sung by a man, but Mme. Frisch’s singing and interpreta- 
tion of it was very convincing. Vocally, however, the spe- 
cial feature of her work is the purity, fineness and surety 
of intonation of her pianissimo. 

There was a large audience present, one which fully 
understood and appreciated the thorough art of the singer 
and rewarded her with most liberal applause, call- 
ing for a repetition of the Borodin and Saint-Saéns 
songs. And there were flowers which covered the entire 
top of the grand piano and overflowed on to the platform. 

Jean Verd accompanied and played the piano parts of all 
the songs with an art quite equal to that with which 
Mme. Frisch interpreted them vocally, a fact which she 
acknowledged by requiring him to share the applause with 
her. Mme. Frisch’s first New York public appearance was 
genuinely successful in every sense of the word. 


were 





English Cellist Arouses Enthusiasm. 


Beatrice Harrison, now on tour with Mme. Melba, is 
winning new laurels every day. Recently in Boston “the 
cellist supreme among women,” created nothing short of 
a sensation by her masterful playing. The critic of the 
Boston Transcript, was particularly enthusiastic in praise 
of Miss Harrison’s art. 





Ornstein’s Aeolian Hall Recital Postponed. 


On Saturday afternoon, November 27, Craig Campbell 
will be heard in a song recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
instead of Leo Ornstein, pianist, whose recital has been 
postponed. 











Scores Unqualified Triumph 








On 


the occasion of her New York 


debut at Aeolian Hall, October 28th 


NEW YORK PRESS COMMENTS 


Miss Peterson’s voice is beautiful—N. Y. Sun. 


PRIMA 
DONNA, 
OPERA 
COMIQUE, PARIS 


WHAT PARIS SAID A YEAR AGO 


She possesses a voice remarkable by its 
purity and tone.—Le Temps, Paris. 


Her voice and penetrating charm enraptured the 
audience.—Gaulois, Paris. 

The most promising future is in store for her.—Le Fi- 
garo, Paris. 


Her technic is that of the great Jean de Reszke.—N. Y. Globe. 
Her voice is of great purity and evenness of timbre.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 
Miss Peterson possesses a voice of remarkable beauty. 
—N. Y. Herald. 
Her voice has youthful freshness and brilliancy. 
—N. imes. 
A pleasing and well trained voice, used 
with good effect.—N. Y. American. 
Miss Peterson has an_ exceptional 
lyric soprano voice.—N. Y. World. 
Miss Peterson possesses a 
beautiful voice.—N. Y. Eve. 
Mail. 


Unstinted ovations were given her, and she deserved them.— 


Gil Blas, Paris. 


A beautiful voice, graceful gestures, most beautiful and classic.—La 


Liberte, Paris. 


N. Y. CRITICS SUSTAIN VERDICT OF PARIS PRESS 





For Dates Still Available, Wire or 


Write 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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NEVADA VAN der VEER .™c°,, REED MILLER tes 


Oratorio ss Concerts 33 Recitals 
Individually and Jointly 


Address, 749 West End Avenue, New York City 
Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


GENEVIEVE WHEAT“ 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


FRANCES NASHPianis 


Management: EVELYN HOPPER, 2589 Spaulding St, Omaha, Neb. 











Theodore von Hemert 


Lieder Singer 


ADELAWDE GE SCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mitter Vocar Art-SCIENCE 
The New School of Voice Culture 
817 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK TEL. 1350 CIRCLE 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


In America Season 1915-16. Available for Recitals, etc. 


Exclusive Management Concert fy M. H. HANSON. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


rmer assistant of Leschetizky 
Now TEACHING IN NEW YORK 
West 27th St. Phone: Madison Square 3880 
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LONDON TESTIMONIALS TO 


CHARLES W. CLARK’S SINGING. 


American is Fine Example for Other Singers. 





Leading London critics have had the following to say 
about Charles W. Clark’s singing: 

For some years now Mr. Clark has been establishing his fame 
here as a song singer. His performance of “Der Erlkénig’” was 
nothing less than an overwhelming artistic tour de force, almost 
horrible in its dramatic significance and intensity. While the beauty 
of his voice cannot be copied, his clear enunciation in all the lan- 
guages he sings, his remarkable breath control, and the intelligence 
of his style are a fine example to other singers.—The Daily Tele- 
graph. 





Mr. Clark has already made his mark as an artist of very excep- 
tional attainments. He is able to shine to equal advantage, whether 





CHARLES W. CLARK. 


the language he employs is English, French or German.—The Morn- 
ing Post. 





Charles W. Clark is an artistic singer, with a fine resonant voice 
which it is always a pleasure to welcome back to London. He sings 
in French, as he does in German, not only with fine diction, but 
with the force of the spoken, living language. The recital was un- 
doubtedly one of the most entertaining we have had this season.— 
The Standard. 





That most eminent American singer, Mr, Clark, provided a most 
attractive selection of artistic compositions for a crowded audience 
at Aeolian Hall. Mr. Clark’s singing is too well known to need 
praise—The Daily Chronicle, 





FRANKLIN RIKER A BUSY TENOR. 
New Songs and a Pamphlet. 





Franklin Riker, the tenor, is kept very busy this season 
by his combined activities as soloist and teacher. Besides 
a large New York class at his studio, 151 West Seventy- 
first street, he goes to Philadelphia, Monday and Thursday 
of each week and is there occupied the entire day. 

Mr. Riker has issued recently a little pamphlet called, 
“Chats on Singing,” in which he expresses some very new 
and interesting opinions. A copy of the pamphlet will be 
sent to any one on application. 

Some new songs of his soon will appear from the press 
of G. Schirmer, “Thy Beauty,” to a sonnet by Michelan- 
gelo, one of the most elaborate compositions yet written by 
Mr. Riker; “Bonnie Mary,” a short Scotch song to Robert 
Burns’ poem; and another one of that series of dainty 
negro songs, “Never Min’, Ma Honey,” which promises to 
be as popular as “Hi, Lil’ Feller.” 





French Soprano, Renata Chollet, Sings 
for American Revolution Daughters. 


Renata Chollet, French coloratura soprano, who is in 
this country for her first American concert season, gave a 
delightful rendering of the “Jewel Song” from Gounod’s 
“Faust” and “How Do I Love Thee,” Harriet Ware, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, November 4, before a large as- 
semblage comprised of members of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Her clear intonation, brilliant voice 
and pleasing personality proved so impressive as to bring 
from the audience an incessant demand for more songs, to 





which Mlle. Chollet graciously responded with “Cantar 
vorrei” Bontempelli. 





SYRACUSE ENTHUSES OVER THE NEW 
YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 


Noted Symphonic Organization from the Metropolis Pays 
Welcome Visit to Upstate City—Francis Macmillen 
~ Wins Laurels as Soloist. 
Syracuse, N. Y., November 12, 1915. 

The most important musical event in Syracuse of late 
was the concert by the-New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor, with Francis Macmillen, violin- 
ist, as the soloist. This splendid concert was given by the 
Morning Musicals, Mrs. John R. Clancy, president, and 
Syracuse is indeed fortunate in having an organization 
strong enough financially to offer such attractions at pop- 
ular prices. The attendance was good and showed that 
Syracuse appreciates fine orchestral work. 

The Philharmonic organization. proved a rare treat, 
and showed to particular advantage in the “Capriccio Es- 
pagnol” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, this particular work evok- 
ing enthusiastic applause for conductor and orchestra. 
Other numbers all splendidly performed were by Wagner 
and Berlioz. 

Mr. Macmillen’s selections were performed with finish 
and warmth and, the artist proved himself a master of 
technic. His treatment of the Goldmark concerto was 
magnificent. While in the city Mr. Macmillen was enter- 
tained at an informal supper party at the home of Mrs. 
John Gibson Hazard. The guests invited to enjoy Mrs. 
Hazard’s hospitality were made up from the list of those 
who had met the young violinist on his former appearance 
here. Among the guests was Charles M. Courboin, organ- 
ist of the First Baptist Church, who was a fellow student 
with Mr. Macmillen in the Conservatory at Brussels. 

MorNING MusICALs PROGRAM. 


Morton Adkins, baritone, sang before the Morning 
Musicals at the Onondaga, Wednesday, November 3, and 
later left for New York. He expects to make a tour with 
Stella Carroll, the pianist, under the management of Hugo 
Goerlitz. The most notable numbers on Mr. Adkin’s pro- 
gram were Tschaikowsky’s “Pilgrim’s Song,” in which he 
was accompanied by a string quintet and piano. All his 
selections were delivered with finished art. Others who 
appeared on the program of the morning were Mrs. Au- 
gusta Sauter Lee and Helen Riddell, vocalists, and Mar- 
jorie Fox Reeves and Margaret Mather, who gave piano 





numbers. The accompaniments were furnished by Zillah 
Halstead and Mrs. Kincaid. S. B. Everts. 
OLD FRIENDS. 
Times. Tribune. 


Mr. Stransky gave a sin- 
gularly stiff, perfunctory, 
and unyielding performance 
of Mozart’s entrancing sym- 
phony, which might have led 
some to suppose him not in 
full sympathy with its essen- 
tial characteristics. 

Sun, 

The playing of the Mo- 
zart symphony raised some 
questions of taste and mu- 
sical feeling. . . . Whether 
it should be so performed 
that its harmonies sound 
unusually opaque and_ its 
rhythms heavy is hardly a 
matter to debate. Yet it 
sounded thus last even- 
ing. . . .- It was a pon- 
derous and dark perform- 
ance. 

Globe. 

Mozart’s glorious G minor 
symphony was the first num- 
ber. Its beauty, freshness, 
elegance, and sparkle re- 
ceived their full measure of 
appreciation at the hands of 
Mr. Stransky and the or- 
chestra. A memor- 
able Mozart performance. 


Mr. Stransky gave a real- 
ly beautiful reading of the 
Mozart symphony, one 
broad and dignified in out- 
line, suave and calm in 
spirit. 

Herald. 

His intonation was fault- 
less. 

Press. 

Of the Mozart symphony, 
Stransky and his musicians 
gave an interpretation that 
reflected delightfully the 
spirit of the music. As one 
observer remarked, it was a 
performance bathed in sun- 
shine. 


Globe. 

It can hardly be said that 
Mr. Stransky’s reading was 
in the exquisite spirit of 
simplicity of the work. 
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Christine Miller should be an inspiration to every tal- 
ented young American girl who hopes to make good in the 
Nature dowered the Pittsburgh contralto with 
a beautiful vocal organ, discriminating musicianship: and 


vocal field. 


enviable personal attractions, but stability, stick-to-itive- 
ness, indomitable push and conscientious study—perhaps 
also inherent qualities, but, notwithstanding, splendidly 
developed—are to be reckoned largely in the nationwide 
popularity of this singer. 

To the contralto must be attributed the common sense 
and good judgment, allied with conviction, to realize that 
she had not alone a vocal message to deliver, but that she 
knew how to deliver it. For the young singer had good 
business sense as well as artistic ability—a combination 
which tradition tries to prove does not exist—and launched 
forth as a pioneer in self management, as her own im- 
presaria. Financial as well as artistic success has been the 
result. At present her engagements have become so nu- 
merous that she has given over the general management 
of her bookings to Haensel & Jones, the New York man- 
agers. 

It was not so very long after Miss Miller’s entry into the 
vocal ranks that she was styled “America’s contralto,” a 
well deserved appellation, and she stands out conspicuously 
today as a representative type of American vocal art. 

Practically a home product, Miss Miller broadened the 
scope of her art two summers ago by study in Germany. 
Outside of this her vocal skill has been developed entirely 
on native soil. 

In Aeolian Hall, New York, the contralto will be heard 


in this attractive program, Tuesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 23: 

Sy Orr eee ere eeer irri ey CLO Kt ere es 
If Thou Thy Heart Wilt Give Me...............0+0+0+++--Bach 
It Is Finished, from St. John’s Passion................+..-Bach 
De WN TNS 85 ios See bh cond) cvinn tac 06 00066 be n0b.dpaws seen 
Die Trommel gerihret. .. Beethoven 


Zur Ruh’, zur Beh't. «<<. Ldeeakus VAuvaecacons ..-Hugo Wolf 
ae Gar FU ii 6 90.6.k6s8 dba s 0 p0h8 c chy naueyecsacéesceue Hugo Wolf 
BURN Sais pda icte ess caeididine sc cvassavbeicéewnaete Hufo Wolf 





I DE 5.65 05s Dan diinatdels ds tandvcivudesttackat Hugo Wolf 
NE IN ois ps cncstanipaies.dusn s deks ans habtsinnaws Hugo Wolf 
a Oe IN oo. 5 hice kw acens .a.8eaor da chas .-Hugo Wolf 
Ue SU ES DO BONG nails cence ccccecaendeas’ ide. Alden Carpenter 
Re INNS Dace Gad coke 655 Ack cctdicestxenetebeetiees Sibella 
OE ND in i care cene ou véice aganekwartduses A. Walter Kramer 
PGE AEE OS hier db ar hice <6 46d o:4¥saWE0 de bob ce de Keaaee Pietro Floridia 
The Bird of the Wilderness...............0eee00e Edward Horsman 


Coenraad von Bos is to be Miss Miller’s accompanist. 

It will be seen that Miss Miller is presenting unhack- 
neyed numbers at this time. Particular attention is called 
to the group by American composers. Miss Miller was 
among the first to encourage her compatriots in vocal 
composition and such a group is always found on her 
programs. 

Up to November 18 (today) Miss Miller has filled already 
twenty-five recital program dates this season. Her engage- 
ments at schools and colleges this year include recitals at 
Columbia University, New York City; Detroit University, 
Detroit, Mich.; Carlton College, Northfield, Minn.; St. 
Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn.; Miss Erickson’s School, 
Godfrey, Ill, and Miss Bennett’s School, Millbrook, N. Y. 

Other appearances are: Reengagements with the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society and two performances with 
the Chicago Apollo Club; reengagements with the New 
York Mendelssohn Glee Club and with the Indianapolis 
Maennerchor (seventh consecutive season) and with the 
Pittsburgh Art Society (second Bach program) ; four en- 
gagements in Chicago within four weeks, i. e., December 
6, at a Lakeview Club benefit in Orchestra Hall; December 
23 and 27, with the Apollo Club, and January 2, recital in 
the Illinois Theatre, under the management of Wight Neu- 
mann; joints recitals with Paul Althouse in Watertown, 
N. Y.; Lancaster, Pa.; Erie, Pa.; Utica, N. Y.; recitals 
at Oil City, Pa.; Norwich, N. Y., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Dubuque, Ia.; Tiffin, Ohio; Zanesville, Ohio; Fairmont, 
W. Va., and Hamilton, Ohio. 

These, with her various other pending dates, show that 
the 1915-1916 season of “America’s contralto” bids fair to 
keep Miss Miller even busier than ever. 





Franklin Stead a Busy Concert Organist. 


Franklin Stead, director of the Peoria Musical College 
of Peoria, Ill, is a concert organist and teacher of wide 
experience. He is a member of the American Guild of 
Organists and has studied with the best teachers, both in 
this country and in Europe. His last teacher was the late 
Alexandre Guilmant. As director and teacher of organ, 
piano and theory, Mr. Stead, while a very busy man, finds 
time for concert work and each season gives a series of 
organ recitals: The following press notices speak for his 
ability as an artist and concert organist: 

Nothing is more educational than the work done by Mr. Stead. 
He gave selections from Bach to Wagner and stimulated the thinking 
powers of his audience in a praiseworthy degree. He is an excellent 
o-ganist.—Journal, Sioux City, Ia. 


Franklin Stead, organist at the Artist Course concert of Berkley 
Street Church, played a sonata by Buch and a concert ‘fugue by 
His technic is excellent and his 
Herald, Boston, .Mass. 


Dunham in a musicianly manner. 
playing was thoroughly enjoyed. 


The Mendelssohn sonata was played with dignity and with fine 
musicianship, and demonstrated Mr. Stead’s right to a high place 
among the organ virtuosos of this part of the country. His Bach 
playing was scholarly, and in his lighter numbers he revealed ;the 
poetic and lyric qualities of his instrument ina way which delighted 
the fine audience present. Mr. Stead was particularly successful in 
the Guilmant number, being a former pupil of this great French 
master, and in this work his playing was distinguished by clear phras 


ing and keen artistic insight.—Peoria (Ill.) Star. 





Helen De Witt Jacobs’ Recital, November 22. 





Helen de Witt Jacobs, the young American violinist, 
whose recital will be given on Monday evening, November 
22, at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, will play the following 
Concerto in A minor, first movement, 
Viotti (cadenza by Joachim) ; “Faust Fantasie,” Wieniaw- 
ski; Old French song, arranged by Burmester; “Spanish 
Chaminade-Kreisler; “German Dance,” Dit- 
tersdorf; “American Folksong,” Foster; “To a Wild 
Rose,” MacDowell, and “Zapateado,” by Sarasate. 


interesting program: 


Serenade,” 





Gena Branscombe’s Festival Prelude. 





One of the important orchestral works by Americans, 
performed by Exposition Orchestra at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in San Francisco during the season which is 
just ending, was Gena Branscombe’s “Festival Prelude,” 
which was played on August 30. The work is said to have 


met with a very favorable reception at the hands of both 


the critics and the public. 





Birdice Blye in Richmond. 


The accompanying photograph of Birdice Blye was 
taken recently in Richmond, Va. Miss Blye enjoys par- 
ticularly her tours in the South and always looks forward 
to them with pleasure. For six consecutive years she has 
opened her recital season in Virginia in the autumn and 
she has played a number of times in practically every city 








BIRDICE BLYE. 


of importance in the South and East. This year Miss Blye 
will make another Southeastern tour in March immediately 
following her Western bookings. 

Miss Blye regrets her inability to fill her European en- 
gagements this season, but she keeps closely in touch with 
conditions abroad. She is a good linguist and has friends 
of prominence with whom she corresponds in each of the 
principal countries at war. 
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SCHILLINGS’ “MONA LISA” 
FAILS TO PLEASE BERLIN. 


Composer Returns from the Battle Front to Face Critical Fire in German Capital— 
Schillings Tells How War Cannonade Affects Musical Ears—Berlin Celebrates 
a Double Nikisch Jubilee—A “Hindenburg”? Concert—Other 
Musical Matters. 


Jenaerstr. 21, 

Berlin, W., October 16, 1915. 
nity is a word fraught with meaning to the 
ng composer of opera; to have his work performed 
ling stages is the dream of his life. As far as 


portunity is concerned Dame Fortune has smiled upon 





MAX SCHILLINGS, 
The composer of “Mona Lisa,” 
tuttgart, Vienna 


which has been produced by the 
ind Berlin Royal Opera Houses, 


Max Schillings during the past three weeks and has 
strewn his way with roses. Immediately after the Stutt- 
gart premiére of his “Mona Lisa,” the Royal Opera Houses 
of Vienna and Berlin, the two leading stages of these Ger- 
man speaking nations, opened their doors to him. Schill- 
s had had the greatest opportunities that could be con- 
red upon a composer. It only remained for him to 
ke good,” but this he has failed to do, at least in a 
large way. With “Mona Lisa” it has been a steady de- 
rescendo—Stuttgart, Vienna, Berlin. 


PRESENTATION Not AT FAULT. 


Schillings has no reason for complaint concerning the 
ay the work has been presented. His opera was admir: 
ably staged here and was conducted by no less a musical 


rsonality than Richard Strauss. Singers, chorus and 


yrchestra were admirable, and the performance left noth- 


ing to be desired. But the public remained indifferent. 
And why? Because there is no real inspiration in “Mona 
Lisa.” The subject, too, as it was pointed out on a former 
occasion, afforded the composer exceptional opportunities 
rchestrally and for most effective vocal touches both in 
the lyric and the dramatic scenes, but when the source of 


nspiration is not there to be drawn on, what can a com- 
Schillings has accomplished all that a com- 
He is thor- 
ughly at home with the orchestra, and he is well con- 

ersant with the limitations and the possibilities of the 
iman voice. Strauss did his best to help his friend’s 

work to success, but a real and lasting success cannot be 
along such lines. “Mona Lisa” probably will be given 

a few times by the leading stages of Germany, and then 


"1 


it will quietly sink into oblivion just as the composer’s 


+ % 
ser dor 


er, who is uninspired, could accomplish. 


earlier works, “Der Pfeifertag,” “Ingwelde” and “Der 
Moloch” have done. 
ScHILtincs’ Famity TREE. 

Nevertheless, just at present Schillings is a much talked 
of man in the musical world. Genealogically he is an in- 
teresting personality. His great-grandmother, a von Blit- 
tersdorf, was a favorite pupil of Beethoven, and on the 
day of her marriage he gave her one of his sonatas as a 
wedding present; and Schillings’ mother was a niece of 
Clemens Brentano, the celebrated romantic poet and con- 
temporary of Goethe. He it was who got together the 
famous collection of old German folk songs in their origi- 
nal form, known as “Des Knaben Wunderhorn.” The 
modern lieder composers, as Brahms, Mahler, Weingart- 
ner and others have drawn largely on this collection for 
their texts. Undoubtedly there has been for generations 
a poetical and musical bent in Schillings’ family. He him- 
self studied composition with Brambach, Ludwig Thuille 
and Rheinberger. Schillings, however, reveals naught of 
the influence of these men in his style of writing, but is, 
on the contrary, dominated by Wagner and _ Richard 
Strauss. 

SCHILLINGS AT THE FRONT. 


During the first eight months of the war Schillings was 
at the front as a member of the Sanitation Corps, but hav- 
ing contracted an inflammation of the lungs he was given 
permanent leave of absence. He finished the instrumenta- 
tion of his “Mona Lisa” at the front, while hearing on all 
sides the music of the Krupp masterpieces, the music so 
beloved of our own U. S. Grant. At least Grant is re- 
ported to have declared that the firing of the guns was 
the feature of the music at our great Boston Peace Jubi- 
lee under P. S. Gilmore that pleased him most. 

Schillings, by the way, has had some interesting things 
to say concerning the effect that the terrific cannonading 
had on his eardrums. He said that if the cannon firing 
was steady and prolonged one became accustomed to it in a 
comparatively astonishingly short time, and that his hear- 
ing had in no way suffered through the onslaught on his 
eardrums. Certain precautions, however, have to be taken 
with some of the exceptionally heavy ordnance. The men 
who serve such guns have special protections for the ears. 

Schillings further said that when a cannonade opened 
suddenly and unexpectedly he was made fearfully nerv- 
ous by it, and that it seemed to have a serious effect upon 
his ears, and that for a time he was partially deafened. 
His hearing, however, soon recovered. He claims that the 
most dramatic parts in his opera were written under the 
influence of the thunder of the cannon and the noise of 
battle. It must be confessed that in these parts he re- 
veals, technically, a master hand. During his eight months’ 
service Schillings delivered four lectures on music, his 
audience in each case being composed of officers and pri- 
vates. During his talks he gave practical illustrations at 
the piano. His theme was a large and comprehensive one 
and included the development of German music from 
Johann Sebastian Bach to Richard Strauss. The soldiers 
at the front were particularly interested in his playing of 
Wagnerian excerpts. Schillings is first conductor of the 
Stuttgart Royal Opera and of the symphony concerts 
there in which the Opera orchestra participates. 

NIKIscH A DousLeE CELEBRANT. 

When Arthur Nikisch mounted the platform of the Phil- 
harmonie last Monday evening to conduct the opening con- 
cert of this winter’s Philharmonic series he received one 
of the greatest ovations ever tendered him—and he has 
had many during his brilliant career. Orchestra and audi- 
ence stood up and greeted the great conductor as if he 
were a king. And, indeed, he is a king, a king of the 
baton. 

Way NIK«IscH CELEBRATES. 

The occasion was a twofold celebration—a celebration 

of Nikisch’s sixtieth birthday and at the same time of his 


twentieth jubilee as conductor of the Berlin Philharmonnic 
Orchestra. 

I well recall that October evening in 1895, when Nikisch 
conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra for the first time. 
Before his coming, the late Hermann Wolff, the owner 
and organizer of these concerts, was in despair, for he 
had tried Richard Strauss, Hermann Levy, Felix Mottl; in 
fact, every one among the celebrated available conductors, 
but all to no purpose. There had been a steady falling off 
in prestige and public patronage since the death of Hans 
von Biilow, under whose leadership the concerts had at- 
tained world wide fame. Hermann Wolff, after two dis- 
astrous seasons with the best conductors obtainable, had 
abandoned all hope of ever again bringing the Philhar- 
monic concerts up to that exalted plane on which they had 
stood under Biilow. 

Nikisch, however, proved to be a great surprise. He 
jumped into popular favor at one bound, and at the third 
concert the house wes completely sold out, and from that 
night the undertaking was as successful as it ever had 
been in the palmiest days of Biilow. And Nikisch’s suc- 
cess has remained true to him during all these twenty 
years. 

At that time Nikisch was only forty years old. He re- 
cently had returned from America, where he had been 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for four 
years, and he was not at all in touch with the musical 
life of Berlin. But the first beat of his magic wand, the 
baton, served to put him in touch with the Berlin public. 
Some of the critics, to be sure, considered him too indi- 
vidual, too emotional, too temperamental. But I notice 
that the Berlin critics, now, in writing of his twenty years 
of activity in this city speak of him only in superlative 
terms, and they all admit that he stands on an exalted 
plane, all by himself. And how the young conductors look 
up to Nikisch! No other living orchestral leader is honored 
and revered by his younger colleagues as is Nikisch, and 
this, after all, is an important test. 


THE NIKISCH INDIVIDUALITY. 

The strong individual note which some of the critics 
decried twenty years ago is perhaps the most interesting 
feature in Nikisch’s artistic make up. This it is that makes 
\is interpretations so fascinating. To be sure, Nikisch’s 
musicianship is of such a superior order that it never 





ARTHUR NIKISCH, 


Who celebrated a double jubilee on October 12, his sixtieth birth- 
day and his twentieth anniversary as conductor of the Berlin 
Philharmonic concerts. 


would allow his individuality to lead him into extrava- 
gances. As an interpreter Nikisch always makes the true 
character of the work in‘hand stand out in bold relief. 
But his interpretations are above all always beautiful. Dur- 
ing his youthful experiences as a violinist in the Vienna 
Royal Orchestra he absorbed the practical knowledge of 
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LILA ROBESO 


Address: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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rchestral effects that has always been so valuable to him 


as a conductor. I never have heard any conductor get 


much out of the orchestra as Nikisch does. I once 
eard Richard Strauss say to Nikisch that the latter’s in- 
terpretation of his own “Heldenleben” had been a revela- 
tion to him. And what flights of fantasy, what poetic im- 
agination, what temperament, and what glowing colors in 
NTG1 } 


Nikisch’s readings. How he smoothes over the rugged- 
s of Brahms and reveals the deeper and more poetic 
ind tender side of that composer. 
\nother strong characteristic of Nikisch is his catholicity 
taste and his universality. We have here in Germany 
ertain conductors known one for his Brahms interpreta- 
tions, the other for his readings of Beethoven, still an- 
for his special predilection for Strauss. Nikisch is 
roughly at home with any composer, and the greater 
extremes in the choice of works, the more does he 
prise one. There could hardly be two more pronounced 
trasts, for instance, than Brahms’ E minor and Tschai- 
»wsky’s “Pathetique” symphonies. And how Nikisch 
revels in both. Or between a Haydn symphony and 
Strauss’ “Heldenleben,” in each of which this Hungarian 
reveals a master touch. Two of his most brilliant num- 


bers are the “Tannhauser” and the “Meistersinger” over- 
tures, but he is not one whit less remarkable in his inter- 
retations of Gluck and Handel. 
OTHER POINTS OF DEPARTURE. 
One distinct feature Nikisch has which no other con- 
ductor of our day possesses in a like degree. He never 
reads any work twice alike, and it is a curious fact that 


Nikisch should have been the man to gain at once such 
a powerful hold over a public that was accustomed to the 
renditions of Hans von Biilow, for Biilow, though a won- 
derful conductor, was in this respect the opposite of 
Nikisch. A Beethoven symphony under Biilow was deliv- 
ered with such extraordinary clarity and loving attention 
to detail, with such absolute objectivity, that a second 
hearing of it was almost like a phonographic record of the 
first. I have heard numerous of the standard symphonies 


least half a dozen times under Nikisch, and each time 
there were surprises, each time his reading was different. 
\ conductor who possesses this trait, other things being 
equal, will always have the advantage over his colleagues. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY PRAISED NIKISCH. 

[schaikowsky heard Nikisch conduct Wagner at the 
LLeipsic Opera more than thirty years ago, and his impres- 
sion of the young man’s phenomenal gifts, which has been 
published, is highly interesting. Nikisch bears his sixty 
years lightly. He did not lead his men with more fire and 
enthusiasm at that first of his Berlin concerts twenty years 
ago than he led them last Monday evening. Beethoven’s 
fourth symphony, the Brahms D minor piano concerto, ad- 
mirably played by Arthur Schnabel and that old war horse 
of the conductor, the “Meistersinger” overture, formed the 
program, 

NIKISCH BIoGRAPHY. 

Born at Scent-Miklos in Hungary on October 12, 1855, 
Vikisch entered the Vienna Conservatory as a boy, where 
he studied the violin with Helmesberger and composition 


\ 


with Dessoff. He graduated in 1874 at the age of nineteen, 
having won the first prize for composition. The same year 
he received an appointment as violinist in the Vienna Royal 
Orchestra, in which position he remained four years ac- 
uiring that intimate practical knowledge of the orchestra 
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that in later years proved so valuable to him. It was the 
late Angelo Neumann who discovered Nikisch as a con- 
ductor. Neumann, so justly celebrated as a discoverer of 
talents (Karl Muck also was one of them), and for his 
early Wagner productions, was director of the Leipsic 
Opera at that time, and he engaged the youthful Nikisch 
as second conductor for that institution. That was in 1878. 
The late Anton Seidl and Joseph Sucher were the young 
man’s coworkers in Leipsic. The young Nikisch did such 
brilliant work as a leader of the musicians and an an inter- 
preter of the Wagnerian music-dramas that in 1882 he was 
appointed first conductor of the opera. 

Seven years later his fame had spread so that Col. Hig- 
ginson engaged him for the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
in which position he remained until he returned to Europe 
four years later. For one season he was director and con- 
ductor of the Budapest Royal Opera. In 1895 he returned 
to the scene of his first victories as a leader, having been 
engaged to succeed Carl Reinecke as conductor of the 
Leipsic Gewandhaus concerts. It was then that the enter- 
prising Hermann Wolff saw in Nikisch a possible suc- 
cessor to Hans von Biilow. The wisdom of his choice 
has since been demonstrated amply. 


A New PYrano Propicy. 


Max Fiedler presented a new wonder child, a pupil of 
his, at Beethoven Hall, on Thursday evening. The occa- 
sion was a Beethoven evening for which Fiedler had se- 
cured the Philharmonic Orchestra. He gave refined, digni- 
fied and convincing readings of the “Egmont” overture 
and the “Eroica” symphony. Between these two orchestral 
numbers appeared the prodigy, a Hungarian boy of twelve 
summers, named Erwin Nyiregyhacy, who played the C 
minor concerto. The child unquestionably is a pianistic 
talent of brilliant promise. Technically he already is well 
advanced. His little fingers coped with the difficulties of 
the passages successfully and with ease and assurance. He 
has a natural feeling for rhythm, and he phrases with 
taste. His tone, particularly when playing piano and mezzo 
forte, possesses an agreeable singing quality. In forte and 
fortissimo it was somewhat hard. From the point of view 
of the interpreter there is as yet not much to be said about 
the child, since he plays Beethoven as he was taught to 
play him. He is, however, a talent, whose development 
will be well worth watching. 


A “HINDENBURG” CONCERT. 


A special “Hindenburg” concert was given at the Phil- 
harmonie before a large and fashionable audience for the 
benefit of the soldiers now fighting under Hindenburg at 
the East front. The Philharmonic Orchestra was led by 
Eduard Moericke, one of the conductors of the Charlot- 
tenburg Opera, and the soloists were Edith von Voigt- 
laender, who gave an excellent rendition of the Beethoven 
violin concerto, and three vocalists, Hertha Stolzenberg, 
Walter Soomer and Kurt Friedrich. The program es- 
sayed by the singers was very “mixed,” as is generally the 
case at such concerts and included arias from “I! Trova- 
tore” and “Traviata” and excerpts from Wagner. The 
choice of the Beethoven violin concerto, which lasts three 
quarters of an hour, was not a wise one for a concert of 
this character. The public, however, was grateful and the 
receipts were large, so that the purpose of the undertaking 
was fulfilled. 

OTHER CONCERTS. 


The other concerts of the week included a very success- 
ful song recital by Elisabeth Boehm van Endert, who was 
heard in Lieder by Schubert, Brahms, Schumann = and 
Strauss; a chamber music concert by the Waldemat Meyer 
Trio; a piano recital by Teresa Carrefio and one by Rich- 
ard Singer, an organ concert by W. Leupold, with a Max 
Reger program; a song recital by Kathe Jaenicke, a novice, 
and the Philharmonic and Bliithner Pops. Last Tuesday 
evening’s Philharmonic Pop served to introduce the sec- 
ond new cellist of the orchestra, Feldoesy, who gave a 
very praiseworthy performance of the Robert Volkmann 
cello concerto in A minor. The work itself is wholly lack- 
ing in inspiration, but the new cellist revealed many ad- 
mirable traits as a performer and received a rousing wel- 
come. 

A ComING VIOLINIST. 


-Carl Flesch gave a musicale at his home for the purpose 
of introducing to Berlin’s. musical connoisseurs a new 
pupil, Joseph Wolfsthal, of Vienna. Wolfsthal, a youth of 
sixteen, is a veritable violin genius, and his technical com- 
mand of the instrument already is of a very superior 
virtuoso order. He draws a big warm tone, and he plays 
with a great deal of life and élan. Wolfsthal is essen- 
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tially a temperamental violinist and as such he is certain 
to take with the public. His numbers were Tartini’s 
“Devil’s Trill” sonata, a group of old pieces arranged by 
Kreisler, and Paganini’s “Witches Dance,” also in an elab- 
oration by Kreisler. The youthful artist made a very bril- 
liant showing, and both he and his distinguished teacher 
were warmly complimented by the numerous musical 
notabilities who were present. Wolfsthal will make his 
public Berlin debut next month, 


AMERICAN’S WAR TIME TEACHING. 


When the war broke out most of the American music 
teachers left Berlin. Louis Bachner, however, the suc- 
cessor of the late Frank King Clark, remained at his post, 
and the success he has achieved could be considered a flat- 
tering one even in the most prosperous times of peace. 
Notwithstanding the changed conditions that necessarily 
have arisen because of the war, Bachner has been occu- 
pied fully the greater part of the time, and above all he 
has been especially successful in bringing out his pupils 
publicly. Members of the opera houses of Cologne, Dres- 
den, Prague and Basel have been recruited from his studio, 
and his pupils are not only successful in opera, but also in 
operetta. One of them now is appearing nightly in Ber- 
lin in the “Theater des Westens” in Nedbal’s “Polish 
Blood,” and Leo Fall’s “The Artificial Man.” His class, 
like that of his predecessor, Frank King Clark, is quite in- 
ternational. There are several promising Americans 
among his pupils. One of them, Miss Louetta Weir, who 
recently left for her home in California, is a singer of un- 
usual attainments. Another American girl, Vivian Dillon 
(her stage name is Silvia Londi), also a California girl 
from Los Angeles has an exceptionally beautiful lyric 
voice and an unusual range. Bachner’s success, consider- 
ing the times and the conditions, is nothing less than re- 


“markable. 


Tue |IBpacH KRIEGSZEITUNG. 


The celebrated firm of Rudolf Ibach, piano manufac- 
turers, have been doing a philanthropic work among their 


- employes and their families that is of far reaching influ- 


ence and that deserves to be imitated by other manufac- 
turers. The greater part of their factory personnel is now 
serving in the army, and the firm is taking care of the 
wives and children of these men in a most generous man- 
ner. The sums that the Ibach firm has distributed among 
the families of their workmen and among the various war 
charities amount to over 100,000 marks. The firm pub- 
lishes from time to time a special war paper, which is sent 
gratis to every member of the personnel in the field and 
also their families. The purpose of this publication is to 
give the men in the field news of one another, The move- 
ments of all are in this way kept account of in minute de- 
tail, and thus does each one know what his colleagues at 
other parts of the front are doing. Considering the fact 
that the piano manufacturing industry has been affected 
by the war as have few other industries (because pianos 
are looked upon by the general public as a luxury), the 
charitable work that the Ibachs are doing is a most laud- 
able one. The Berlin branch of the Ibach house is in the 
hands of Fritz Bauer, a very capable piano man, while the 
factory at Barmen is conducted by Rudolf Ibach. 
ArtTuUR M. ABELL. 





“An Orchestra With a Soul.” 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, October 23, 1915.] 

It was Leonard Liebling, editor of the MusIcAL Courier, 
who discovered in the Philadelphia Orchestra that most 
rare of musical phenomena, an institution with a soul. 
Last year, when he announced his discovery, he rather 
amused Philadelphia patrons of the orchestra because he 
was saying an undisputed thing in such a solemn way. The 
second concert, played yesterday afternoon at the Academy, 
gave the discoverer a new ground to stand on. Thank 
fortune he is right. The Philadelphia Orchestra has a soul. 

A romantic soul, to be sure. That there is an abiding 
principle, firm and unmoved by the shock of many things, 
one can understand. But beside that there is what artists 
call “soul.” It is the spirit which bends but breaks not, 
which snaps up, fresh and resilient as a steel rod, after it 
has been bowed. That spirit is the great glory of Mr. 
Stokowski and of his men. 








Mme. Avery Teaches Large Class in Vancouver. 


Este Avery, a leading vocal teacher of Vancouver, B. C., 
has a steadily increasing number of pupils. Mme. Avery 
gives monthly musicales and two recitals a year. Avery 
pupils are in demand for various kinds of concerts and 
church engagements. 








May Peterson at Northwestern University. 





May Peterson, the Arferican soprano, is singing at 
Northwestern University in Evanston, III, on November 
17 and 18. 
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SAN DIEGO’S FIRST PERFORMANCE 
OF MENDELSSOHN’S “ELIJAH.” 


Choral Society and Competent Soloists Engage in 
Excellent Rendition of Popular Oratorio—People’s 
Chorus Enters Upon Second Season. 


San Diego, Cal., November 11, 1915. 

It is a strange thing to write that the first performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” ever given in San Diego was 
presented by the San Diego Choral Society, accompanied 
by orchestra. This opened the fourth season of the Choral 
Society. The following soloists took part: Alice H. Far- 
rish, soprano; Iva Hamilton, contralto; Howard Edward 
Cavanah, tenor, and Clifford Lott, baritone. All these 
artists sustained their reputations and succeeded in thor- 
oughly engaging the interest of their auditors. 

The part of Elijah so overshadows all else in this par- 
ticular oratorio that it is safe to say without a good Elijah 
it had better not be given. Clifford Lott, the Los Angeles 
baritone, has evidently imbued himself with the spirit of 
this part. He sings with authority and considerable dis- 
tinction, and has the traditions. It is seven years or so 
since the writer had the pleasure of listening to this artist, 
and the Lott organ has broadened out decidedly and deep- 
ened, much to the advantage of the quality. 

Alice H. Farrish, a San Diego soprano, filled her task 
easily, displaying an attractive and beautifully placed voice. 

The contralto, Iva Hamilton, won much applause in her 
solo, “O Rest in the Lord,” one of the beautiful mo- 
ments of the oratorio, as did also the tenor, Howard Ed- 
ward Cavanah, who was brought from Santa Barbara for 
the occasion. He revealed a clear, telling voice, and the 
favorite tenor aria, “If With All Your Hearts,” won its 
instant applause. 

The orchestra, which was greatly cut down for the oc- 
casion, did the best it could. 

Many prominent musicians were present. 

PeopLe’s CHorus ACTIVITIES. 

The Peoples’ Chorus opened its second season in Octo- 
ber, after ten weeks’ vacation. This chorus, under the di- 
rection of Willibald Lehmann, was originally organized 
for participation in Exposition affairs and was very success- 
ful on the opening night, afterward giving “The Creation” 
hoth at the Spreckels Theatre and the Exposition, with 
Dr. H. J. Stewart at the organ. The aim of the director 
being to secure better quality at the expense if necessary 
of quantity, severe tests were made the means of reducing 
the chorus. Three prominent musicians, whose names were 
not made public and who were screened from the singers, 
acted as judges and Professor Lehmann found himself at 
the end of two strenuous evenings with about eighty voices 
of good quality and musically capable. 

Work on the oratorio “Samson” (Handel) is progress- 
ing slpendidly and will be produced in January, with the 
assistance of the best artists obtainable. 

TYNDALL GRAY. 


ANN ARBOR UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC HAS RECORD ATTENDANCE. 
Students Come from All Over the Country—Faculty Concerts 


Have Begun—Amato Inaugurates Choral Union 
Concert Series in Michigan College Town. 





Ann Arbor, Mich., November 5, 1915. 

After the quiet summer months, the musical activities of 
Ann Arbor are again under way, and a season of unusual 
promise appears to be in store for music lovers. 

The University School of Music opened early in Octo- 
ber, with an attendance of nearly 500, the largest in its 
history. Its student body is made up almost entirely of 
advanced students who are drawn to the university city 
from practically every State in the Union, and many for- 
eign countries. The prestige of such well known musicians 
as Albert Stanley, director; Theodore Harrison, head of 
the vocal department ; Albert Lockwood, head of the piano 
department; Samuel P. Lockwood, head of the violin de- 
partment; Earl V. Moore, head of the organ department, 
and a long list of associate teachers of recognition is such 
as to attract serious minded students bent upon making 
professional careers. 

In addition to study under master teachers, students are 
able to hear a great deal of the best music on the several 
concert series. 

Facutty Concerts Attract LARGE AUDIENCES. 

On the complimentary faculty series held in Hill Audi- 
torium, three concerts have already been given, each one 
attended by average audiences of more than 3,000 persons. 

CyoraL UNIoN SERIES PRESENTS AMATO. 

The Choral Union Concert Series, consisting of five 
numbers during the winter and six numbers during the 
festival in May, was inaugurated last Tuesday evening, 
when Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, appeared in a song recital before nearly 5,000 













persons. The impression which this artist made as a song 
interpreter was fully as significant as that which he made 
in his former appearances in Ann Arbor as a festival at- 
traction. He gave an interesting program of German, 
French, Italian and English songs, which were splendidly 
received. His English and Italian songs especially at- 
tracted attention. At every opportunity he was obliged to 
respond to encores, and at times the audience seemingly 
would not let him retire. His accompaniments were ad- 
mirably given by Giuseppe Bamboscheck, whose contribu- 
tions added much to the evening’s entertainment. 
GS ACS 





HUBBARD IN TWO MASTERFUL OPERA TALKS. 


Their Unique Form of Presentation Offers Invaluable In- 
Struction and Enjoyment. 





Havrah Hubbard's Opera Talks provide one of the most 
feasible, instructive and enjoyable forms of musical enter- 
tainment now offered to American audiences, musical or 
unmusical. The Opera Talks do not aim to be lectures or 
to be only educational. “It is your own fault if you are 
educated by them, not ours,” says Mr. Hubbard in his 
characteristically humorous introductory remarks. 

The dramatic side of the opera is strongly presented, Mr. 
Hubbard reading with splendid histrionic interpretation 
the main parts of the opera story, to Weston Gales’ highly 
musical theme accompaniments in perfect accord, and tell- 
ing only enough of the connecting thread to keep the con- 
text in mind. In truth, so apt, so vivid and so wisely 
selected are the best parts of the story, and so splendidly 
delineated, that the listener even with little imagination 
can easily leave one of these talks with a feeling that he 
or she has a definite idea of the real operatic production 
and with a conception of the aim and purpose of the par- 
ticular opera under consideration. 

This writer listened to two of these talks on Thursday, 
November 11. One was before the National Opera Club 
of America, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, in 
the afternoon, and the other before a Columbia University 
audience, at Horace Mann Auditorium, in the evening. 

From the alternating gaiety and pathos of the Bohemian 
atmosphere of Puccini’s “La Boheme” (given in the after- 
noon) to the deeply serious, mystic and subtile atmosphere 
of “Parsifal” (the evening subject) is a big transition, 
but Mr. Hubbard proved his versatile dramatic ability in 
setting forth both with convincing portrayal. To listen 
to two such admirable presentations could but make the 
listener a thorough convert to this special form of enter- 
tainment and to the fact that Mr. Hubbard is more than 
ordinarily adapted to just this kind of work. Marked 
musicianship, a thorough understanding of vocal technic, 
and wide experience as musical critic and instructor, aside 
from an otherwise particularly versatile career, have pre- 
pared him uniquely for these Opera Talks. Particular men- 
tion should be made of Mr. Hubbard’s admirable diction. 

The general public is fast becoming acquainted with the 
potency, consistency, inspirational and educational value 
of these talks, of which Mr. Hubbard’s repertory seems 
almost unlimited, as well as with their ability to enter- 
tain, so that the coast to coast demands for them are 
growing strikingly and flatteringly. 





Walter L. Bogert, Baritone and Writer. 





Owing to the success of Walter L. Bogert’s articles, now 
appearing in the Pictorial Review, the New York baritone 
has been commissioned to write a third one for the same 
paper. 

For the present season, Mr. Bogert is booked to give 
song recitals in Queens, L. I.; Little Neck, L. I.; Brook- 
lyn, New York City and Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. In 
the latter place, his program will include folksongs from 
Germany, Greece, Russia, France, Ireland and Scotland. 

At the People’s Institute, Cooper Union, New York City, 
Sunday, evening, November 7, Mr. Bogert pleased greatly 
in the following numbers: “In My Beloved’s Eyes,” Chad- 
wick; “The Pine Tree,” Salter; “Young Dietrich,” Hen- 
schel; “Arranmore Boat Song,” Old Irish; “Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton,” Scottish; “Trottin’ to the Fair,” Old Irish. 





Adelaide Fischer Sings at Club Recital in White Plains. 





At a recital given recently under the auspices of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, White Plains, N. Y., Ade- 
laide Fischer, soprano, sang the Charpentier aria “Depuis 
le jour”; “Réselein,’ Schumann; “Coolan Dhu,” Leoni, 
and “My Love’s Like a Red, Red Rose,” Cottenet. 





Veryl-Day Costume Recital. 





Marian Veryl and Louise Day will give a costume re- 
cital before the Euterpe Club at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, today, November 18. They are to ap- 
pear in Old French and English songs. 


Margaret George 
CANADIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Just Returned from Operatic Successes in Italy. 
Management: Tuomas GeorGe, Box 742, Station F, Torenta, Can. 


MAY MUKLE ‘ 


2208 Hyde Street, - 





San Francisco, Calif. 


roreNce LARRABEE 


xclusive ANIST 
FOSTER 1 DANIO. wy Pith ive. New York 7 America Season 1915-16 


ANNA BAUGHER tori va 


Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
Management, FOSTER & FOSTER, 2g West 42nd St., New York 


HAROLD HENRY 


AMERICAN PIANIST 426 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Exclusive Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


2514 Emerson Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


nose’ MAITLAND 


Eminent Song and Oratorio Singer. (BASS-BARITONE) 
IN AMERICA, SEASON 1915-16. 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Studio: 23 East s7th Street. Phone, Plaza 7409. 





























SOUSA *: BAND 


Now Playing at 
N. Y. HIPPODROME 
Office: 1 West 34th Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


£ LESLEY MARTIN, beicanto 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
/ Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 











SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John 
Hendricks, Dr. Sah Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O’Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward oley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


WALTER EARNEST 


ORATORIO TENOR 
Management of FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue - « 














New York 














ALINE VAN 


BARENTZEN 


Concert Pianist 
Now Booking for Season 1915-16 


Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway,New York Mason & Hamlin PianoUsed 


Lvewe ORRELL 


"CELLIST 














Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway - - New York City 











1915-16 SEASON 1915-16 


GRACE POTTER 


PIANIST 


MARIE HERTENSTEIN 
FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


Exclusive Management, S. E. MACMILLEN, 618 Candler Bidg. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York Phone Bryant 8520 
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MAESTRO EMILIO A. ROXAS 


of Milan 
COACH AND (CONDUCTOR 
Studio: 2066 West 7ist Street, New York 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1915-16 
Personal Address and St udio, 151 West 71st St., New York. 
Phone, Columbus 2857. 


WITHERSPOON BASS 


Available for Concert and Oratorio 
ent, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
New York 


IDA GARDN ER 


CONTRALTO 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St, New York 


ARTHUR NEVIN 


(PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence - - - 








Metropolitan Opera 
Address: M g 
i West 24th Street - 




















Kansas 








REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
t West 34th Street New York 


FLorENCE AUSTIN 


America’s Violinist 
Soloist Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Jan, 10, 1916 
Personal Address: 133 East 34th St., New York 
Telephone 2239 Murray Hill 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway = New York 


Distinguished 
— Prima Donna 























vy in New YY rk, are give expert advice, and special instruction in 
ng 1 Classic posing acc ording to school of Grand Opera, Paris, 
Wa gner Festspi el Bayreut! Only talented pupils accepted. 


ADDRESS sensi Studia 112 Carnegie Hall, WN. Y. 








SEASON 1915-1916 


LEO ORNSTEIN 


THE ULTRA MODERN !COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Fer Terms and Dates Address: 
CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Gabrilowitsch 


SIXTH AMERICAN 
TOUR 1915-1916 














T=ANO 





Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall - - - New York 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 














*vo%" TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, Grand Opera Prima Donna 


Now in America Season 1915-1916 Booking 





Available for Concerts, Musicales 
Recitals and Festivals 





European Address : 68 rue de I’ Aurora, Bruxelles, Belgium 
American Address: 62 De Hart Place, Elizabe' ND 
Cable Address: Detreville-Bruxelles 











LOS ANGELES MATINEE 
MUSICALE ADDS A NEW 
AND USEFUL DEPARTMENT. 


Programs of Club Will Manifest Wider Variety Through 
** Drama and Interpretative Dance’? Department— 
Hugh Allan in Two Recitals—‘*Mason 
Evening’’ at Pasadena. 


439 Blanchard Hall, 
Los Aims Cal., November % 1915. 


The Matinee Musicale (Mrs. John H. Ballaugh, presi- 
dent), with its usual foresight, has this year added a de- 
partment of “drama and the interpretative dance,” which 
will give variety to the programs. The creative depart- 
ment, organized last year, proved a great success and its 
work is enlarging this season. The new department is 
under Bernice Marcher, chairman, and gave its first pro- 
gram on October 21. One remarkably trenchant and 
interesting paper was given upon the “New Drama” by 
Dr. Forbes Sturgis, who has come this year to help Mr. 
Eagan make the Little Theatre a success. Dr. Sturgis pre- 
sented a quantity of valuable ideas in a fascinatingly con- 
cise form that held the close attention of the audience. 

A fine reading was given and a brief address made upon 
the work of the Drama League for the coming year. Mu- 
sical numbers were contributed by Minnie Gazolla Love, 
who is the possessor of a remarkable voice which should 
carry her far along the road to fame. 

Mrs. Ballaugh deserves great credit for the rapidity with 
which this club is expanding and the important place it is 
filling in the community. 

HucH ALLAN IN Two RECITALS. 

The week before he left for the East Hugh Allan, the 
young American baritone, gave two recitals. The first was 
before the Friday Morning Club, October 22, in which Mr. 
Allan was assisted by Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson at the 
piano. His program was both beautiful and original, the 
Russian and Neapolitan songs being numbers rarely heard, 
and sung in the vernacular. His English songs also were 
new and interesting compositions. 

Mr. Allan’s voice, of fine resonance and warm quality, 
gives rare satisfaction. He combines with the natural gift 
an art marked with a finish and a maturity most exceptional 
in one of his years. He is free from pose and self con- 
sciousness, which adds to the appeal he makes to his audi- 
ence. In his closing number he gave a glimpse into his 
dramatic gifts which revealed the reason for his success in 
opera. 

On the Monday evening following, at the Kendis Apart- 





ments, Mr. Allan gave a small private recital, which was 
both a social and artistic success. Although he was suffer- 
ing from a bad cold, he gave an excellent account of him- 
self. Local interest was especially felt in Gertrude Ross’ 
“War Trilogy,” which Mr. Allan delivered in magnificent 
style. 

Mr. Allan was assisted by Julian Pascal, pianist and 
composer, who played two numbers, one of which was his 
own composition and marked by much originality. Ger- 
trude Ross was the accompanist on this occasion. 

Mr. Allan’s many friends regretted to see him leave for 
the East, and hope for his early return. 

Morton F. Mason Honorep. 

Morton F. Mason is one of the pioneer musicians of 
Southern California and universally honored and loved 
in the profession. An unusual and interesting occasion was 
celebrated in Pasadena, October 28, called the “Mason 
Evening,” when numerous friends and a large portion of 
the musical fraternity gathered in the First Presbyterian 
Church to celebrate the completion of Mr. Mason’s twen- 
tieth year as organist of this church. 

The music of the First Presbyterian Church of Pasadena 
occupies a high place in this section, and the quartet is 
accounted one of the best in the State. 

On this occasion the short program was given over to 
Mr. Mason’s compositions, with the exception of the Raff 
“Cavatina,” which was the first selection played by Mr. 
Mason in the church. Mrs. W. N. Tiffany, the soprano, 
sang two of Mr. Mason’s songs and the quartet, composed 
of Mrs. Tiffany, Miss Christin and Messrs. Williams and 
Gregg, sang two numbers by Mr. Mason, who contributed 
the Raff number and a scherzo of his own. The brief 
program closed with a short address of appreciation and 
reminiscence by Mrs. Theodore Coleman and Rev. Robert 
Freeman. 

Mr. Mason is the type of man that honors his profes- 
sion in every sense of the word, and it was a source of 
deep satisfaction to all who were privileged to be present 
to honor him on this occasion. 


Notes. 


Abby de Avirett, a prominent and successful teacher at 
Long Beach, presented seven of his advanced pupils in 
recital at the Hotel Virginia, Friday evening, October 29. 

The Fuhrer-de Zielinski Trio Club, assisted by Sidney C. 
Peck, viola, and H. C. Cassidy, tenor, gave a program at 
the home of Mr. de Zielinski, Sunday afternoon, October 
24, at 4 o'clock. This trio is composed of Bessie Fuhrer, 
violin; Lucy Fuhrer, cello, and Jaroslaw de Zielinski, piano. 

JANE CATHERWOOD. 





TOLEDO ADMIRES KERR’S SINGING. 
New York Baritone’s Admirable Recital. 








“U. S. Kerr Makes Pleasing Impression” was the cap- 
tion in part, of the song recital review of the New York 





U. S. KERR. 
Snapped while on a stroll this past summer. 


baritone’s singing at the Collingwood Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, 
October 28, which appeared in the Toledo Blade of Oc- 
tober 29. The notice reads as follows, showing that the 
Toledo audience admired greatly the baritone’s voice and 
style of singing: 

“U. S. Kerr, baritone, of New York, was heard in a re- 
cital . . . before an appreciative audience, Thursday 
evening. Kerr, who is a pupil of Chadwick, has a voice of 
remarkable tone and sweetness, and he gave great pleasure 
with his program of classical and semi-classical numbers. 

“‘Am Meer,’ a Schubert number, opened the program, 
which included ‘Faith’ (Chadwick), one of the most popu- 
lar numbers in the group; “Du Bist die Ruh” (Schumann), 
‘Prologue’ (Leoncavallo), ‘In the Moonlight’ (Haile), a 
Grieg number; ‘Swan Afra,’ by Rubinstein, and the ‘Torea- 
dor Song’ from ‘Carmen,’ were given with much expres- 
sion. The singer was encored repeatedly. 

“A. W. Burgemeister, pianist, of Boston, appeared with 
Mr. Kerr. His rend ring of Liszt’s twelfth rhapsodie was 
exceptionally fine.” 





-Leefson-Hille Conservatory Engages Ben Stad. 





A recent communication from the Leefson-Hille Con- 
servatory of Music, Philadelphia, announces the engage- 
ment of Ben Stad as instructor in the violin department of 
that institution. Mr. Stad was born in Rotterdam, studied 
at the music school of the Society for Promotion of Mu- 
sical Art, and was awarded the first prize at the age of 
fourteen years. Being at that time an accomplished vio- 
linist, he concertized with marked success in his native 
country, also in Belgium, Germany and England. In Brus- 
sels his talent was recognized by César Thomson, and after 
one year of study with this master, he was awarded the 
first prize of the Brussels Royal Conservatory: After a 
most successful concert tour he placed himself under the 
guidance of Carl Flesch, to complete his study. He was 
afterward elected concertmaster of the Leipsic Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Since his arrival in Philadelphia his 
method has been recognized by his many pupils, who speak 
in high terms of his ability as an instructor. 





Literal quotation from Bruno’s Weekly: 
Dream,’ from Wagner’s ‘Lohrengrin.’” 


“‘Elsie’s 
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EMMY DESTINN SCORES CONQUEST IN DENVER. 


Bohemian Soprano Begins Long Concert Tour as Soloist with 
Philharmonic Orchestra of the Rocky Mountain 
Metropolis. 





In her first American concert appearance this season, 
Emmy Destinn, former dramatic soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, scored a distinct triumph at Den- 
ver in a concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra of that 
city. The following excerpts from the Denver press give 
the account of the deep impression made by the Bohe- 
mian soprano on the Western city’s lovers of good sing- 
ing: 

DESTINN SCORES TRIUMPH BEFORE FINE AUDIENCE IN 
SECOND OF SYMPHONY SERIES. 

The second of the Philharmonic Orchestra concerts, with Emmy 
Destinn, Bohemian soprano, as soloist, given Thursday night at the 
Auditorium, was a brilliant success from the musical standpoint as well 
as that of attendance. The great building was packed with an audi- 
ence which must have been an inspiration to both orchestra and 
soloist. , . 

Mme. Destinn’s appearance is distinctly that of the women of 
the country of her birth. She is dark, with a face evidencing in- 
tensity of feeling whether of joy or sorrow, love or hate. She 
could never be passive; and her singing reveals this. One could 
but wish in listening to her great dramatic, glorious voice that she 
could be heard in “Tosca’’ or “Madame Butterfly,” arias from both 
of which operas she sang wonderfully. 

In the group of songs which formed her second number she was 
heard to the best advantage in those of Smetana and Dvorak, both 
composers of her own country. She was most gracious in responding 
to encores, repeating the ‘‘Tosca” aria and singing two others.— 
Denver Express, November 5, 1915. 


BOHEMIAN SOPRANO SCORES CONQUEST. 

. Almost a record crowd gathered last night at the Auditorium 
to listen to a beautiful concert by the orchestra with Emmy Destinn 
as soloist. 

Mme. Destinn made a complete conquest by the effective use of 
her glorious, big voice. Although her work last night was done 
under the most trying circumstances and at the end of a most tire- 
some trip, the Bohemian soprano did not spare herself in the least, 
but graciously responded with encores. . . . 

Two well known arias by Puccini, from “Butterfly” and “Tosca,” 
were the great soprano’s first offerings, and these were sung with or- 
chestral accompaniment, which Mme. Destinn proclaimed were splen- 
didly done. The fact that no time for a rehearsal was had after 
her arrival made the work exceptionally meritorious. 

Mme. Destinn’s group of songs gave her ample opportunity to 
display the intense dramatic power of her gorgeous tones and inter- 
pretation. In the group were “Odaliske,” by Grieg; “Im Abendrot,” 
by Schubert; “Erl King,” by Schubert; “O Steinigt Nicht Pro- 
pheten,” by Smetana, and “Song of Rusalka,’’ by Dvorak. To this 
she was obliged to add two more Grieg numbers, “It Was a Dream” 
and “Gruss.”—-Denver News. 





Last night she was in capital voice, showjng that unusual 
power and quality which has placed her at the head of all dramatic 
sopranos. She sang two of Puccini’s arias—from “Tosca” and “But- 
terfly”—giving both with exquisite vocal finish. 

In her group of songs with piano accompaniment she was de- 
cidediy more appealing. Very beautiful was her rendition of the 
Smetana number, “O steinigt nicht Propheten.” Anyway, it 
was the gem of the evening in its grace of expression and brilliancy 
of tonal coloring. ; 

Destinn also sang the ever-present “‘Erl King” of Schubert. Never 
comes a musical star of prominence to Denver but attempts that 
grim Lied. It makes its appeal by its presumed wildness, and artists 
singing it usually tear a passion to tatters. 

Not so Destinn. She shows her power by her skillful repression. 
There was no lack of intensity, but she sang the frenzied melody 
with finely repressed effect and thus gave jt a new beauty and 
significance. Her work thruout was most admirable, and while she 
has none of those personal “magnetic” qualities, she has an art that 
is true and splendid and lasting —The Denver Post, November 5, 
1915. 





Eugene Cowles’ Activities. 





Eugene Cowles has been engaged as solo basso at the 
University Place Presbyterian Church, New York City. 
The quartet of the church long has been recognized as an 
excellent one and Mr. Cowles’ entrée into this choir will 
be welcomed. 

Mr. Cowles is actively engaged in concert and recital 
work. He sang at a concert given by the New York 
Highlanders, on Friday evening, October 29, at the Am- 
sterdam Opera House, New York City, singing a number 
of Scottish ballads in his inimitable manner. 

The Eugene Cowles Quartet, consisting of Roy W. 
Steele, tenor; Horatio Rench, tenor; George A. Fleming, 
baritone, and Eugene Cowles, bass, is busily rehearsing 
for several important engagements now pending. It ap- 
peared with success at the Palestine Commandery concert 
in Masonic Temple, New York, on Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 25. 





Vera Barstow’s New York Program. 





Vera Barstow, the young American violinist, will give a 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Saturday evening, 
November 20. Miss Barstow will have the assistance of 
Anton Hoff, accompanist, in the following program: 
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EMILE REYL’S TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY AS MUSICAL CONDUCTOR- 


Jubilee Concert and Operatic Performance Fittingly Mark 
an Impressive Occasion. P 


A jubilee concert and operatic performance in honor 
of Emile Reyl’s twenty-fifth anniversary as musical direc- 
tor, was given under the auspices of the Beethoven Maen-- 
nerchor, Catholic Saengerbund, and St. Joseph’s Church 
choir, on Sunday evening, November 7, at Terrace Garden, 
New York. 

A large and enthusiastic audience attended, whose lib- 
eral applause was evidence of the esteem in which Mr. 
Reyl and his work are held. 

On this occasion Mr. Reyl appeared in the triple capacity 
of conductor, composer and solo tenor. 

Five of his compositions were performed: “Jubilaums- 
Fest-Hymne,” “Die drei Worte des Glaubens,” “Heimat,” 
“Mei Schatzerl” and “Liebchen, lass dich Kiissen,” the 
most effective of which was “Jubilaums-Fest-Hymne,” for 
soprano, male chorus and orchestra, in which Carolyn 





EMILE REYL. 


Orthmann sang the solo part. Miss Orthmann’s singing 
of “Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” from “Der Frei- 
schiitz,” Weber, was received with much favor. Blanche 
Tintle, soprano and pupil of Emile Reyl, made a good 
impression as Bulbul, in a comic opera of that name, which 
closed the performance. 

The Beethoven Maennerchor, Catholic Saengerbund and 
St. Joseph’s Church choir did excellent work, under the 
guidance of their conductor, Emile Rey]. 

The program in its entirety consisted of: Overture, 
“Jubal” (Weber), orchestra; “Jubilee Festival Hymn” (E. 
Reyl), for soprano, male chorus and orchestra (dedicated 
to the Beethoven Maennerchor), soprano solo by Carolyn 
Orthmann; aria, “Wie nahte mir der Schlummer” 
(Weber), Carolyn Orthmann; “Die drei Worte des Glau- 
bens” (E. Reyl), chorus; trio, “Euch werde sohn,” from 
“Fidelio” (Beethoven), Carolyn Orthmann, Emile Rey], 
Fred Vogt; “Heimat” (E. Reyl), dedicated to Charles 
Vonhof; “Mei Schatzerl” (E. Reyl), “Liebchen, lass dich 
Kiissen” (E. Reyl), chorus; overture, “William Tell” 
(Rossini), orchestra. 

“Princess Bulbul,” a comic opera in two acts for soloists, 
mixed chorus and orchestra, book by Maude Elizabeth 
Inch, music by W. Rhys-Herbert, presented by St. Joseph’s 
Church choir. The cast of characters was: Jamit (bass), 
a well meaning but fussy monarch, Nicholas Lutz; 
Bulbul (soprano), his beauteous daughter, Blanche Tintle; 
Caspian (tenor), an amiable young prince, Val. Menges; 
Ida (contralto), the court chaperon, Selma Unser; Lilla 
(soprano), a friend to Bulbul, Catherine Meister; Alain 
(baritone), a friend to Caspian, Walter Prill; Dosay 
(bass), Ferd. Enderlin, Justso (tenor), John Berberich, 
court functionaries. Chorus, maids of honor, friends to 
Caspian, lords and ladies of the court, housemaids. 

Blanche Tintle and Val. Menges in the foregoing are 
pupils of Mr. Reyl at the American Conservatory of Music, 
New York. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS } 


on the > By Thomas J. Kelly 
TEACHING OF SINGING | 

is not the intention of the writer of this series of ar- 

lay down a system or method of singing; nor. is it 

the chapters of a book on the art of 

for “of the making of books there is no end,” 

if singers were to be made from books, the world 

singing-cosmos by this time, in which the con- 





stars would be aided, or marred, by 





ellow chorusing of the earth-bodies. 


rely a collection of observations based on actual 


life of a voice teacher who has spent a 

meeting with problems, facing them as best 

coul nd with the desire to learn a lesson from every 
turned up. People may agree or disagree 

ns or theories, but with actual experiences it is 

t matter, “One thing I know that whereas I was 


that utterance of an awakened blind 
has gone down to history as the narrator of a 
has placed the definition of that 


ful “experience” 
in brief and concise phraseology. 
riences may or may not be of benefit to 
hat will depend largely upon whether the reader 
met with a similar problem at any time. And as the 
said when his fricnd angrily told him to quit 
irguil “I’m not arguing, I’m just telling ye!” 
Speaking of Irishmen, one must not be blamed for in- 
radox, and so as a beginning to this series of 
icles the writer feels almost constrained to say: “Be 
reful not to read any articles or books on singing.” 
Now, that is honest adv’ce and many teachers will agree 
i od advice Therefore if you decide to read 
cles, gentle reader, remember that you do so at 
n peril: you have been warned and if you decide 


e 
head in spite of that warning, your indiscretion be 


ninds me in many aspects, of the game of 


Some people work for years at it, studying the prin- 


ciples of the game unger supposedly competent instructors, 
practising much more assiduously than one would at an 
art and yet succeeding very poorly (if one can speak of 
a “poor” success, which is doubtful indeed). Others take 
up the game snd with little effort make a more or less 
decent score and get a tournament cup, a shaving mirror, 
or a vase. The course is full of hazards, bunkers and pit- 
falls, there are times when the player sends his ball out 
with a good start and it “slices” away out of bounds, or is 
“pulled” into trouble or “rough” places. So with singer’s 
careers in this wonderful game of singing. 

There are scores of books about the game of golf; their 
titles are rather suggestive of the singer’s library (substi- 
tute the word singing for the word golf): “How to Play 
Golf,” “Advanced Golf,” “Common-Sense About Golf” and 
so on by the dozen, and there are various magazines with 
articles about golf by professionals and expert players and 
the result is that one reads them and remains a mere “dub,” 
the sport of caddies and the scorn of Par. 

So it is with singing. Books upon books have been 
written, articles upon articles have been scattered abroad, 
and singers have read and have studied and have tried 
them all and yet—and yet there is trouble unrectified, there 
is patience almost worn out, and no artistic end in sight. 

Now a very experienced golfer once told me when I 
was badly off my game (that is, still worse than usual), 
“quit reading books on ‘Gowf’ an’ keep your eye on the 
ball!” Anyone who ever has had a round on the links 
knows the difficulty of doing this apparently simple thing 
and the oldest golfer knows it better than anyone. 

If you, gentle reader, have so far wondered why ‘his 
should appear in a musical journal rather than in a golfing 
journal, if you have never experienced the joys and bitter 
sorrows of the game of golf and can therefore see no ap- 
plication herein, be patient: this is only an illustration and 
there will be others which may attract you; we hope so, as 
we aim to please, as well as to give vent to observations 
But seriously it may interest you if you will read this part 
of the articlé to some golfing friend and have him explain 
it to you as far as the technic of the game is concerned. 

The point I wish to make is this. Keep your eye on the 
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ball is the slogan of the golfer. The good golfer does it. 
The poor one does not. I have played with a professional 
who would have an occasional off day and his remark would 
usually be “I can’t keep my eye down today” or “I took 
my eye off it.” 

If singing students would work as earnestly and as care- 
fully and with as much concentration as the average good 
golfer does, their success would be surprising. 

What maxim have we as singers which would be synony- 
mous with the golfer’s maxim? Is there one? We have 
so many that we have not any. We are so busy “placing 
tones” (of which more anon), “controlling breath,” secur- 
ing “nasal resonance,” arranging “nuances,” projecting “in- 
terpretations,” “vitalizing” breath, keeping the voice “float- 
ing on the stream of breath” doing stunts and more stunts 
all the time that we have no foundation fixed principle to 
work by, to which the others shall fall in line. 

Is there one? To use another simile, is there one pole 
star to watch, one cynosure for the singer, one centre of 
attraction to which his attention may be directed as was 
the attention of the ancient mariners to the constellation 
“Cynosura,” their polar star? 

I believe there is. From observation and experience in 
hundreds of cases, and from the stern advice of the Scotch 
golfer, it is this: “Keep your Ear on the Vowel.” More 
anon, 





THEODORE VON HEMERT’S ENJOYABLE RECITAL. 


Large and Fashionable Audience in Attendance. 


An unusually interesting recital was given on Thursday 
evening, November 11, at Hotel Astor, New York, by The- 
odore von Hemert, the Lieder singer, assisted by Anna von 
Hemert, dramatist; Marie Bodenstab, soprano; Alois Trn- 
ka, violinist and Carl Hahn, accompanist. A large and 
fashionable audience enjoyed the performance, which was 
evident from the liberal applause. 

Theodore von Hemert is so well known to readers of the 
MusicaL Courter for his artistic rendition of Lieder, that 
it is needless to go into detail regarding his art. He was 
in excellent voice, and sang a number of songs which par- 
ticularly suited his style. These were: “Die Uhr,” Loewe; 
“Heinrich der Vogler,” Loewe; “Toreador Song,” from 
“Carmen,” Bizet; “Rain Song,” Carl Hahn; “Der Wirthin 
Tochterlein,” “Erlk6nig,” and “Tom der Reimer,” Loewe. 

Anna von Hemert’s dramatic readings elicited storms of 
applause. Her numbers were: “The Witch Song,” “Stay 
in Your Own Back Yard” and “He’s Me Pal.” 

Alois Trnka played, “Ballet,” Gluck-Manen; “Bagpipe 
Caprice.” Paganini-Kreisler, and two “Slavonic Dances,” 
Dvorak-Kreisler, and, as always, thrilled his audience. He 
was obliged to respond with an encore. Marie Bodenstab 
contributed several vocal numbers. 

The accompaniments were admirably played by Carl 
Hahn. 





Brooklyn Arion Jubilee Concert. 





Marking the fiftieth anniversary of the Arion Singing 
Society of Brooklyn, a grand jubilee concert was given at 
the Academy of Music, November 11. Melanie Kurt, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, a male chorus of 200 voices, a 
ladies’ chorus of 100 voices, and thirty five orchestral musi- 
cians participated, all under the direction of Eugen Klee. 
This was a very festal affair, the Academy of Music being 
entirely filled and the audience highly enjoying the pro- 
gram. 

It is difficult to say which number was the most enjoy- 
able, for Mme. Kurt, the men’s and women’s choruses, and 
the orchestra were all well received. One of the charm- 
ing numbers of the evening was “Tanzlied” by Max von 
Weinzierl, sung by the ladies, with an effective tenor solo 
by Emil Zeh. The male chorus sang the prize song with 
which it won the Kaiser Prize in 1915, and this was fol- 
lowed by the presentation to the conductor of an immense 
basket of chrysanthemums. The orchestra played the “Ri- 
enzi” overture especially well, attaining a fine climax. 

Three recalls and an encore (Wagner’s “Traume’”) fol- 
lowed Mme. Kurt’s singing of “Dich Theure Halle,” in 
which her high tones and dramatic delivery were impos- 
ing in effect. The “Ocean” aria from “Oberon” with its 
closing high C was also sung by Mme. Kurt with intense 
dramatic power. The splendid attack and finely graded 
shading of tone obtained by Mr. Klee, the conductor, were 
noteworthy in all the singing, whether by men or women 
alone, or in combination. 

The New York Liederkranz and Arion must look out 
for their honors. 





Anna Fitziu to Make Debut at Biltmore Musicale. 


Anna Fitziu, the young American soprano, who has 
been abroad for the last five years appearing in opera in 
Spain and Italy, returned to America last September. Miss 
Fitziu will make her American début Friday morning, 
November 10, at the second Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musicale, New York City. She will sing the aria from 
“Thais” and a group of songs. 
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FRANK MACH’S VIOLIN CLASS IN OMAHA. 
Two Tiny Pupils Appear in Concert and Make a Hit. 


Frank Mach, violin virtuoso and instructor, whose picture appears in the accompanying group with his large class of pupils, has presented a 
larger number of talented and promising pupils in private and public violin recitals than any other violin instructor in Omaha. Last week one of 
his students, Olga Eitner, appeared in recital in that city, and the following day the front page of the Omaha Evening Bee carried the following 
article : 

“Music lovers enjoyed a rare treat Tuesday evening in the unusual spectacle of two tiny misses, twelve years old, Anna Leaf and Olga Eitner, 
one year older, appearing in concert, a m‘niature symphony orchestra of men, selected from Omaha’s best orchestral resources, furnishing the 




















accompaniment. The concert was given at the Metropolitan Club, the proceeds to go toward purchasing a suitable piano for the budding young 
pianist, Anna Leaf. Olga is the most promising young violinist in the city. 

“Well known Omaha women contributed much to the success of the affair, a large and representative audience of music lovers crowding the 
large hall. The little white-clad maidens were almost hidden from the view of the audience by the loads of blossoms with which they were show- 
ered. 

“Perpetual Motion,’ a violin number by Olga Eitner, scored another big hit. This most difficult selection was given in a most artistic man- 
ner, the tempo and the music interpretation being far in advance of the player’s tender years. 

“The entire program was made up of difficult selections and ones that are commonly heard on great artistic programs. The excellent tone, 


’ 


the strength and the musicianly conception of their work was a source of wonder to the large audience.’ 






































by Leoncavallo and dedicated to President Poincare, 


Beriza Sings French National Anthem. Wagner’s Latest. 


brought forth enthusiastic response and added much im- —- 
Among the artists who made of the recent French pressiveness to the patriotic character of the concert. Mme. In an interview, Charles L. Wagner, manager of John 
Benefit at the Metropolitan Opera House such a success, 3ériza is at present in Chicago where she is soon to appear McCormack, said: “Most singers know that music has two 
was Marguerite Bériza, the French lyric soprano. Her in opera, singing leading French roles. Her concert ap- vowels, but they think they are both I’s. John McCormack 


dramatic singing of the “Hymne de la France,” written pearances are under the direction of Mrs. Herman Lewis. put the U in music. He thinks of his audience.” 











Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


ESTABLISHED 1893 DR. ERNST KUNW ALD, Conductor 








“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is without question, 
one of the country’s best.”— Keeble in Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 
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A PARISIAN YOUTH AT EIGHTY YEARS. 


Saint-Saéns, the Octogenarian, Emerges from Retirement to Aid His Country—The 
Reduced Royalties of a Republic—A Versatile Pianist—Unfortunate Soldier- 
Pianist Loses His “Pedal’’ Extremity. 


Paris, October 16, 1915. 

Although that venerable master, Camille Saint-Saéns, 
announced his intention of retiring from public work two 
years ago, he broke his pledge on ‘account of the war. 
First he went to America and now he is playing for the 
Red Cross and the wounded soldiers. Last Sunday the 
large amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, holding three thou- 
sand people, was packed to hear him as a composer and 
pianist. With Alfred Cortot he played his variations for 
two pianos on a theme of Beethoven. They are very ef- 
fective and brilliant and the composer played with mar- 
vellous dexterity. One does not know what to admire 
more in this man of eighty, the composer or the executant. 
He is a shining example of the versatility of the Latin 
race, and there is certainly no second musician of his age 
in this world today to compare with him. Cortot, that 
clever artist, conducted very well indeed, and both he and 
the master received an ovation. 

Le Pauvre CoMPOSsITEUR. 

A curious lawsuit has just been brought by a landlord. 
A musical composer named Fourquin, who, in normal 
times, receives about six thousand francs royalty annually 
from the Society of Authors and Composers for his works, 
could not pay his rent on account of the war, as his rev- 
enue was reduced to about two thousand. The landlord 
consented to release his lease, but refused to let his furni- 
ture leave the house, whereupon the musician applied to 
the courts, who decided that he can take his furniture out 
of the premises, but that the landlord shall receive the 
royalties from his compositions until the rent is paid. 

ETLIN AS A CARICATURIST. 

Henri Etlin, a clever young Parisian and one of the best 
pianists of the younger generation, could have made a big 
name as a draughtsman. At the last exhibition of the 
Salon des Humoristes his caricatures made a genuine sen- 





CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 


sation and were all sold on the opening day. Three of 
them are reproduced upon the opposite page by special 
permission of the artist himself. Mr. Etlin, since the be- 
ginning of the war, has been doing good work in one of 
the French military hospitals, his extreme nearsightedness 
preventing him from serving in the field. 

THE HEeEroIsM OF A PIANIST. 

At the French front a soldier, in private life a profes- 
sional pianist, was brought into a hospital with his foot 
blown away. After the operation the commanding officer 
congratulated him on his courage and splendid behavior. 
The pianist replied, “Oh, that is nothing; I have another 
foot to offer to my country. I hope merely to keep my 
hands, so that I can play the piano after the war, and make 
my living.” 

Eartier War Music. 

Jacques Rouché, director of the Opera, will give during 
the winter a play having for subject the French Revolution, 
in which all patriotic airs of that period will be used. 


Cropin’s MemoriaAL Day. 
Sixty-six years ago today, on October 16, Frederic Cho- 
pin, the immortal Polish-French composer, died from 
tuberculosis. Every year on that date some admirers go 





FREDERIC CHOPIN. 
Sketch made after his death by his friend, Kniatkowski. 


to the cemetery of Pere Lachaise to visit his grave, and 
this year, too, there was a pilgrimage. The accompanying 
pencil sketch was made on his deathbed by his friend 
Kniatkowski. 





WHITE PRAISED BY METROPOLITAN CRITICS. 
Young American Violinist Wins More Admirers. 





Roderick White’s New York violin recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Friday evening, October 20, received the following 
unanimous indorsement from the metropolitan press: 


Roderick White, a young American violinist, who was first heard 
here last season, gave a recital last night in Aeolian Hall. He again 
exhibited real talent. His tone particularly was worthy of com- 
ment, It is large and expressive. His bowing is clean cut and pre- 
cise, and he plays with vigor. His double stopping was very accu- 
rate in pitch, as was most of his other playing. Bruch’s concerto 
in D minor was the only long- work played. He gave a 
straightforward’ interpretation not marred by any sentimentality. 

Mr. White was more at home in three groups of shorter num- 
bers which followed the concerto. The Kreisler-Dittersdorf scherzo 
he played well and repeated his success with Bottesini’s ‘‘Reverie” 
and the Haydn-Burmester minuette. , 

The Kreisler “Caprice Viennois,” Townsend’s berceuse, Dvorak’s 
“Slavonic Dance” in E minor, and Sarasate’s “Spanish Dance,” No. 
8, were also played with spirit.—Herald. 





In the evening Roderick White, pleasantly remembered from last 
season, gave a recital and once more displayed his promise. 
He possesses not a little brilliancy of attack and a simple, 
straightforward sincerity of spirit which is very pleasing. 
Mr. White has only one thing against him—-his youth. And watt, 
alas, is a disease from which we quickly recover. He ought to go 
far.—Tribune. 





Roderick White, the young American violinist, who was heard 
here for the first time last season, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
at which he added to the favorable impression his first appearance 
had made. . . . Mr. White has developed since his first hearing, 
principally in the direction of acquiring more finish of technic and 
more finesse of style.—Times. 


Roderick White, who was heard with favor here last season, gave 
a recital at Aeolian Hall last night. His first number was Bruch’s 
D minor concerto which, without doubt, showed in their complete- 
ness the leading qualities of his style better than did any of the 
following numbers. Technical efficiency and expression of sentiment 
rather than any larger breadth in interpretative power characterized 
his art. Mr, White’s performance emphasized the good impression 
he had aroused last year. Governed by a dignified sincerity of pur- 
pose in all that he did, he was furthermore aided by the command 
of many desirable resources in sound musicianship. A fine, mas- 
culine strength in bowing, largeness and warmth of tone, correct 
intonation and, on the whole, an admirable technic, were qualities 
he employed in good measure. His listeners last night were very 
appreciative of his playing and it can be said through its accom- 
plishment he furnished artistic pleasure that was genuine.—Sun. 





Sare Gagliano Pleases Critical Audience. 





Signor Sare Gagliano, the young Italian composer- 
pianist, played at a musicale on Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 21, at the residence of Mrs. M. Wolfer, West Ninety- 
second street, New York, on which occasion he performed 
“Polacca,” op. 53, Chopin; “La Fileuse,” Raff; twelfth 
rhapsody, Liszt, and three of his own compositions, 
“Reverie,” “Valse-Caprice” and “Gnomes’ Patrol.” 

Signor Gagliano’s artistic playing was greatly admired 
by the select and critical audience. 
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CARPENTER’S “PERAMBULATOR” 
IS LIKED BY DETROIT AUDIENCE. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra Plays It and the Composer is 
Called to Stage to Acknowledge Applause—Mischa 
Elman Draws Big Assemblage — Harmonie 
Society Gives Concert in Remodeled 
Hall—Notes. 

Detroit, Mich., November 12, 1915. 

Monday evening, November 8, the Detroit Orchestral 
Association, Newton J. Corey, manager, presented the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, for 
the first of the series of concerts by the leading orchestras 
of the country. Arcadia Hall was filled with the usual 
brilliant audience that patronizes these concerts. The work 
of the orchestra was fully up to the standard that those 
who have listened to it during many seasons have learned 
to expect, but the numbers were all new and of the mod- 
ern type. The symphony in B flat, by Chausson, with its 
reiterating themes, tonal climaxes and brilliant passages, 
was given with the fidelity to the composer’s intention that 
always marks the work of this orchestra. Much interest 
centered in the suite, “Adventures in a Perambulator,” by 
John Alden Carpenter, who was present and who was 
called to the stage at its conclusion to receive the con- 
gratulatory applause of those who had listened to this new 
departure in American humor which was given with the 
seriousness which distinguishes the successful telling of a 
humorous tale. The audience, as a whole, evidently liked 
it and appreciated its whimsicality. 

The two other offerings of the orchestra were overture, 
“Othello,” op. 93, Dvorak, and “Scene Dansante,” op. 81, 
Glazounow. Bruno Steindel, cellist, was the soloist and 
played the concerto by d’Albert, in a manner to win him 
generous applause. 

ELMAN GREETED BY HuGe AUDIENCE. 

An audience of three thousand thronged Arcadia Hall, 
Tuesday evening, October 26, when Mischa Elman was 
presented by the DeVoe-Detroit management for the sec- 
ond number of the Philharmonic Course. New arrange- 
ments in ticket taking and entrances prevented the conges- 
tion that was a disagreeable feature at the recent Farrar 
concert and the program began approximately near the ad- 
vertised time. Mischa Elman has always been a prime 


favorite with concertgoers here. His program was length- 
ened by several encores, As usual he swayed his audience 
at will and seemed to impart to it something of his own 
emotional intensity. His program included the concerto in 
G minor, Vivaldi; concerto in F sharp minor, op. 23, Ernst; 
caprice, Wieniawski-Kreisler; “Ariose,” Bach; notturno, 
Chopin-Wilhelmj ; variations on a theme, Mozart, arranged 
by Scoalero and “Zigeunerweisen,” Sarasate. 


HARMONIE Society CONCERT. 

The concert by the Harmonie Society given in its re- 
modeled hall, Thursday evening, November 4, created un- 
usual interest because of the appearance of Marie Von 
Essen, contralto, formerly of Detroit, but now located in 
New York and pursuing her studies with Oscar Saenger. 
Miss Von Essen has gained much in authority in her sing- 
ing and her voice still possesses the warm vibrant quality 
that made her a favorite contralto here, She sang an aria 
from “Le Prophete” and a group of German songs. The 
rest of the program was given by members and chorus 
of the Harmonie Society. 


CHAMBER Music Society Opens Course. 

The Chamber Music Society presented Clara and David 
Mannes in a joint recital at the Hotel Pontchartrain, Sat- 
urday evening, November 6, and in a concert for school 
children at the Central High School, Friday afternoon, 
November 5. This work of giving concerts at a low ad- 
mission to the school children was instituted by the Tues- 
day Musicale two years ago when the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a program at the Armory. The 
Chamber Music Society will give three concerts of cham- 
ber music at the high school this season. 


Notes. 

The Tuesday Musicale gave the first of its morning ser- 
ies at the Hotel Statler, Tuesday, November 2. An inter- 
esting program was rendered. The membership is unus- 
ually large this year. 

Charles Frederic Morse, the director of the Orpheus 
Club, a small chorus of men’s voices, is organizing a sim- 
ilar club of women’s voices. Mr. Morse’s talent for direct- 
ing assures a valuable acquisition to the musical assets of 


the city. 
Marie Von Essen was a guest at the Tuesday Musicale 
concert last Tuesday morning. |) a 





MME. HUDSON-ALEXANDER SINGS 
DELIGHTFUL RECITAL PROGRA¥ 


Large and Apprectative Audience Greets Soprano. 





French, German and English songs were interpreted with 
lovely tonal quality, admirable diction, superb breath con- 
trol and with due consideration to the theme, by Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander, soprano, at her annual New York re- 
cital, in Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, November 15. 
Handel’s “The Meeting” (from “Rodelinda”), “Oh, Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” (from “Semele”) and the 
“Allelujah” aria from “Esther” opened the program. The 
florid passages of the last mentioned, taxing in the ex- 
treme, were delivered by the soprano with 
smoothness and flexibility. 

Brahms’ “Madchen Lieder”: “Dort in der Wieden,” 
“Ach, und Du mein Kiihles Wasser!”, “Salome,” “Ueber 
die See” and “Madchenfluch” gave opportunity for subtle 
nuance and sustained legato, also for Mme. Alexander’s 
ingratiating pianissimo singing.- 


admirable 


’ 


“Chanson Triste” and “Extase,” Duparc, and Debussy’s 
“Fantoches” brought applause for the work of Mme. Alex- 
ander in the French. 

“Last Night I Heard the Nightingale,” Salter; “The 
Charmer’s Song,” Lehmann; “Tomorrow” (from “When 
Life’s at the Dawn”), Milligan; Ferry,’ 
Marzials; “Shepherd’s Cradle Somervell, and 
“Awake, Dear Heart,” Stewart, represented the group sung 
in English. 


“Twickenham 


Song, 


The hall was well filled and the applause was that of an 
audience taking sincere delight in the program. Mme. 
Alexander was called upon for several repetitions and en- 
cores. An abundance of floral tributes 
upon the soprano also. 


were bestowed 
Charles Albert Baker showed his usual skill at the piano 
as accompanist. 


“If you have not already heard sing, you must not 
miss hearing him. You will enjoy a rare treat if you do.” 
Dallas Center, Ia., Times. 


We get you.—Newark, N. J., Eagle. 
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Bernhardt. 





Three original caricatures by Henri Etlin, of Paris, pianist ana artist. 


duce Wagner’s works into France. 
benefit of the French Red Cross. 
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PARISIAN CELEBRITIES. 


On the left, the immortal Sarah; center, Vincent d’Indy; ™ 
These are the first and only reproductions of these caricatures, by special permission of the artist. 
Inquiries may be addressed to the Mvusicat Courter office, 





ght, Félia Litvinne, the soprano who has done so much to intré 
The originals in pen and ink and water color are for sale for the 
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Nellie Melba will give a concert at the New York 
Hippodrome on January 2, 1916. 
SRS aeiee 
It is reported that Ruggiero Leoncavallo, the com- 
poser, will arrive in this country this week and go 
to Chicago to conduct his “Zaza” at the Opera there. 
Pane 
Julia Culp sailed from Holland, November 10, on 
the Ryndam, and is due in New York late this week. 
Mme. Culp opens her season with the New York 


Symphony Orchestra in Brooklyn on November 27. 
— ---—e——__—. 





Very touching is the anecdote related in the Paris 
letter of this issue of the MusicaL Courter, which 
tells of the French pianist-soldier who had lost a 
foot in battle and belittled the tragedy, saying to his 
superior officer that he had another foot to give his 
country but hoped his hands might be spared to help 
him make a living after the close of the war. It is 
such incidents that raise immeasurably the public 
estimation of the musician and prove him to be, 
when called upon for courage, every iota as brave 
as the men in other walks of life. 

cate ne 

Chicago opened its opera season Monday evening, 
November 15, with a performance of “Gioconda.” 
A telegraphic report will be found in another col- 
Other performances to follow are “Louise,” 
November 16; “Tristan and Isolde,” November 17; 
“Werther,” November 18; “Boheme,” November 
19; “Monna Vanna,” November 20 (matinee) ; 
“Lucia,” November 20. The season is to last ten 
weeks at the Auditorium, under the experienced 
managing directorship of Cleofonte Campanini, who 
also will be the chief conductor. 


umn. 
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Our old friend, the “Mozart tradition,” is abroad 
again in our metropolitan midst. Some of the daily 
newspaper critics say that Josef Stransky played 
Mozart’s G minor symphony with the proper sim- 
plicity and others say that he did not.. On another 
page will be found some amusing contradictions of 
the critical brethren. Of course the Stransky read- 
ing was the right one in spirit and execution, and 
that leader has not done a finer piece of work in 
New York than his finished version of the “big lit- 
tle symphony.” Most of the simplicity demanded 
by the detractors of the performance seems to lie in 
their own minds. 


& 
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As the Musicat Courter pointed out long ago, 
the musical activities at the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion are not exactly a help to the cause of the local 
musical endeavor in that city. Now it is learned 
that the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra sea- 
son of 1915-16 will not open until after the close 
of the Exposition and this course is readily under- 
standable in view of the competition to be expected 
from the Exposition orchestra, which now is giving 
concerts there. The first concert of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra proper, under Alfred 
Hertz, will be given December 17. At the recent 
election of officers of the association the following 
were chosen: President, W. B. Bourn; secretary, 
John Rothschild ; treasurer, John D. McKee; board 
of governors, Dr. A. Barkan, E. D. Beylard, W. B. 
Bourn, J. W. Byrne, J. B. Casserly, C. H. Crocker, 
William H. Crocker, R. M. Eyre, J. D. Grant, Frank 
W. Griffin, E. S. Heller, I. W. Hellmann, Jr., A. C. 
Kains, J. B. Levison, John D. McKee, John Parrott, 
Joseph D. Redding, John Rothschild, Leon Sloss, 
Sigmund Stern and Dr. Stanley Stillman; music 
committee, Dr. A. Barkan, E. D. Beylard, John Par- 
rott (chairman), J. B. Casserly, E. S. Heller, John 
Rothschild and Dr. Stanley Stillman ; executive and 
finance committee, J. B. Levison, A. C. Kains 
(chairman) and John D. McKee. Frank W, Healy 


is manager of the organization and Louis Persinger 
is the concertmaster. 


—-—o—_—_ 


Arthur Nikisch celebrated his sixtieth birthday 
not long ago. In his case, however, to judge by his 
art, some beneficent fairy seems to have disclosed to 
him the secret of forcing time to stand still. 
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At some of the large American universities the 
musical departments are moribund, not to say use- 
less. It is at many of the smaller universities where 
the most advanced and most practical musical work 
is being done. A university does not discharge its 
duty to its music students merely by engaging a com- 
poser or a harmony instructor to head the classes. 
Such men, as a rule, are greatly inferior in peda- 
gogical training and experience to the instructors in 
the other branches of the regular curriculum. Uni- 
versity teaching is a thing vastly different from giv- 
ing private lessons or teaching in a conservatory. 
Many of the public school music supervisors are 
more practical and more successful in a pedagogic 
sense than the majority of the musical professors at 
the big universities. Nearly all the Western univer- 
sities, by the way, are doing more intense and better 
systematized work in music than our large Eastern 
institutions of iearning. 

SUteSe SEP “Seer 

In another column will be found the introductory 
paper in a series of articles on singing and vocal in- 
struction, to be written for the MustcaL Courter 
by that experienced recitalist, teacher and student, 
Thomas J. Kelly, of Omaha, Neb. The Musicat 
Courier is very glad to have secured this set of con- 
tributions, for, aside from the fact that he is a mas- 
ter of his subject and of its literary presentation, 
Mr. Kelly also writes in a breezy, thoroughly hu- 
man style, and enlivens his remarks with many 
touches of humor and a multitude of apt anecdotes 
and epigrammatical illustrations. Should his views 
now and then perchance not coincide with those of 
his readers, Mr. Kelly obligingly has consented to 
take up such correspondence in his articles and there- 
in answer the letters of the possible dissenters. The 
MusicaL Courter feels certain, however, that the 
Kelly views on vocalism are sure to meet the ideas 
of the vast majority of the singing fraternity. This 
series of articles is copyrighted by Thomas J. Kelly. 

pe eee SRE 

Marked by most brilliant conditions, the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Dr. Kunwald, now is entered upon its twentieth sea- 
son in Emery Auditorium. Naturally the $700,000 
endowment which the orchestra has just received 
centered attention on the opening concerts and 
might lead many to suppose that it was in some 
way responsible for the unusually large audiences 
which so far have greeted Dr. Kunwald and his men 
in Cincinnati. As it happens, however, these audi- 
ences represented not a patronage created by any 
adventitious factor—magnificent as the endowment 
is—but rather the spontaneous support of the Cin- 
cinnati public, and may be construed as an expres- 
sion of its appreciation and enjoyment of the or- 
chestra’s work in the community. This may be con- 
cluded from the fact that the auction sale was over 
and the season subscription, which was the largest 
in the history of the organization, was practically 
closed before the announcement of the endowment. 
Consequently the endowment itself may be consid- 
ered as an expression of that very response and sup- 
port on the part of the public which demonstrated 
itself so encouragingly in the great season sale. It 
is evident from the immense audiences and the 
thunderous applause which greet Dr. Kunwald and 
his men at the present series of concerts, recalling 
the former to the stage again and again and bring- 
ing the orchestra to its feet after nearly every num- 
ber, that the Cincinnati public is becoming more than 
ever generous and enthusiastic in the support of its 
wonderfully fine symphony orchestra. 
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VARIATIONS 


On [lajor and Minor [lusical Themes. 


Metropolitan Opera Opens. 

Deferentially following the annual autumn Horse 
Show comes the annual opening of opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. On that account and 
also because of the parterre of boxes whose occu- 
pants constitute New York’s much moneyed class, 
it has been customary for reviewers to say, and for 
mere mortals to believe, that our operatic center is 
not so much a home for disinterested musical en- 
deavor as it is a parade ground for the persons, 
raiment and jeweled finery of those whose subscrip- 














tions for boxes form the basis of the fund that 
makes the giving of opera possible at the Metropoli- 
tan in rich and elegant style. 

Today the reproach that New York’s opera house 
is a fashionable plaything springs only from per- 
sons who blab platitudes and who have not fol- 
lowed the gradual changes brought about dur- 
ing recent years in the musical conduct of 
the Metropolitan. It is true that for a number of 
seasons the board of directors consisted of gentle- 
men who slumbered unconcernedly during most of 
the performances and who engaged as their im- 
presario an individual who acknowledged upon his 
retirement years afterward that he could not tell a 
tenor voice from a baritone but knew how to con- 
trive “star” casts so as to draw large houses. As his 
successor the executive board appointed a managing 
director who inquired naively of one of his assistants 
why Caruso could not sing the baritone role of Don 
Giovanni, and who while passing at the rear of the 
auditorium during a rehearsal heard a_ piccolo 
passage in the orchestration and shouted angrily to 


ENRICO CARUSO AS SAMSON. 


By the Editor in Chief. 


the stage hands to stop whistling while the musicians 
were working. 
The Coming of Kahn. 

With the election of Otto Kahn as a member of 
the Metropolitan controlling board, hope spread 
among those aware of his wide tonal culture and his 
keen sense of the musical fitness of things, that the 
days of radical reform were close at hand in the 
things which should have mattered most at an opera 
house always called by its admirers nothing less than 
“the best in the world.” Mr. Kahn knew that the 


MARGARETE MATZENAUER 
AS DELILAH. 


PASQUALE 


Caruso, Matzenauer and Amato phetos copyrighted 
by White Studio, New York. 
Polacco photo copyrighted by Mishkin, New York. 





GIORGIO POLACCO. 


PRINCIPAL ARTISTS AND CONDUCTOR OF ‘‘SAMSON AND DELILAH’? PERFORMANCE 


AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


amount of money expended for singers and produc- 
tions did not constitute the proper measure by which 
to gauge the artistic results achieved on the stage 
and in the orchestra. Very quietly but very firmly 
he impressed upon his co-directors the necessity of 
establishing a new basis on which to run the musi- 
cal departments of the institution. The executives 
gave Mr. Kahn carte blanche to proceed practically 
with his idea, and very quickly a man with the 
proper experience, vision, knowledge and authority 
as an impresario of dignified opera giving was 
secured in the person of Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
(through the advice and assistance of a certain gen- 
tleman who at the request of the Metropolitan direc- 
tors went to Milan from Paris, studied the work of 
Gatti-Casazza at La Scala and sent a long report of 
his observations to the directorial board of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company). The report was so 
favorable to Gatti-Casazza that he secured the post. 

He brought with him to New York Arturo Tos- 
canini, and to those two serious and high principled 
men, Mr. Kahn and his associates intrusted the work 


of making the Metropolitan an opera ensemble in 
the real sense of the word and not a series of sep- 
arate vocal camps, each one presided over by a prima 
donna male or female and supported by a horde of 
clamorous admirers and utilitarian adherents and 
intriguants. Almost at once the sounds of conflict 
were heard from within the opera house, but nothing 
daunted Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and Toscanini start- 
ed the reforms and system of discipline in the 
Italian branch of the opera house which Alfred 
Hertz, the conductor, already had begun in the Ger- 





AMATO AS THE HIGH PRIEST 











man section. Prima donna monopoly, slovenliness 
and historical inaccuracies in the scenic and costume 
divisions, and perfunctory and incomplete rehearsals 
disappeared from the regime of the Metropolitan. 
One began to hear the opera house staff and com- 
pany say, “Did we not give a fine performance last 
night ?” rather than “Did you notice that we had a 
$13,000 house last night ?”’ 

The point never was exemplified better than when, 
as the report runs, a newspaper man asked Gatti- 
eagerly at the “Freischiitz” 
“What’s in the house tonight ?” 
the impresario in his habitual laconic manner. 

“Samson and Delilah.” 

The foregoing preamble sprang into mind spon- 
taneously as a result not only of the “Samson and 
Delilah” premiere which we heard on Monday even- 


Casazza premiere 


P = $ 
“Music,” answered 


ing, November 15, but also in consequence of the 
many other excellent performances witnessed at the 
Metropolitan, especially during the past four years 


or so. The improvement has been constant, until 


now one may listen to and watch an opera at the 
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letropolitan with the confident feeling that almost 
liracle would be required to make anything go 
rong. Formerly it was a miracle at the Metro- 


if everything went right. 


We make this candid confession regarding our 
elf, for we belonged to those accustomed to believe 
long while that nothing musical mattered much 
\letropolitan as long as its parquet was well 
ubscribed for and its boxes filled with persons 


names would look well in the society columns 


f the daily newspapers 
At the “Samson and Delilah” performance the 
ntrite feelings crept upon us which we had 
been experiencing frequently of recent seasons, and 
1s we noted the remarkable working together of the 
horus, orchestra, principals and mechanical depart- 


appropriate lighting effects, the carefully 


| 
scenic investiture and the individual 
f the singers, free from the exag- 
itions that formerly helped to 

1} obstacle rather than an aid 


e conductor 
presentation, as we noted all these ideal and 
more than welcome features we decided to devote 

yme part of this article to public recantation of our 
previous oft expressed opinion of the Metropolitan, 


nd herewith we have performed this duty to our 


conscience, in preference—and this is confidential— 

) writin hurried essay on the mythological, 
legendary and historical aspects of “Samson and 
Delilah.” These are aspects which interest us not 


t all beyond the smattering of knowledge we have 
| if the reader cares about them 
less will be able to gather them from the 
reference books to which we would have raced 
nformation. Saint-Saéns’ opera, made familiar 
verywhere through its many stage and oratorio pro- 
new introduction or explanation 


ns, neecs no 
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White, New York, and taken expressly for the Musicar Courier by courtesy of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


to the musical world. The mythological, legendary 
and historical aspects of the pair of title characters 
have nothing to do with the opera of Saint-Saéns, 
for he used in the story only those leading episodes 
which would be effective pictorially and dramatically 
and lend themselves best to musical treatment. The 
libretto, like most of the other opera librettos, does 
not attempt character delineation or psychological 
speculation. This is mentioned because some of our 
local newspapers seem to think it expedient to make 
the Saint-Saéns premiere the occasion for belated 
but exceedingly lengthy, learned and moral reflec- 
tions on the unfortunate athlete and the deadly 
manipulator of the shears. The only thing lacking 
was to have some annotator discover which of the 
Saint-Saéns chords stood for the motif of the 


snipping. 
The Cast. 


Apart from the credit which should go to Gatti- 
Casazza for the success of the production as a whole, 
enthusiastic commendation is due also to Giorgio 
Polacco, who emphasized tactfully and in the most 
polished fashion all the beauty and color of the score 
and injected tremendous warmth and vitality into 
the work on the stage. His baton art, recognized 
immediately by the Musica. CourRIeER, now is con- 
ceded generally, and Polacco has come to be a strong 
favorite with the Metropolitan clientele, as their 
welcoming applause and their numerous curtain 
calls proved decisively last Monday. 

The chorus, which plays such a large role in 
“Samson and Delilah,” sang with remarkable pre- 
cision and control of tone color and dynamics. The 
orchestra again proved itself to be a superb body of 
instrumentalists. 


. 
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Advisedly we have left the consideration of the 
soloists to the last, for our report is nearly ended 
and we do not intend to go into lengthy analyses of 
the individual performances after a single hearing. 
The principals were palpably nervous and no doubt 
are unwilling to have the premiere performance 
count as the full gauge of their composition, vocal 
and histrionic, of the roles they did. There will be 
repetitions of “Samson and Delilah” at the Metro- 
politan and later opportunities to review exhaus- 
tively 

It may be said, however, that Enrico Caruso ren- 
ders his Samson an impetuous and ardent lover, and 
sets forth convincingly also the broken and repentant 
Samson, with his final flaring up into a figure of de- 
nunciation and vengeance. The Caruso voice has 
lost none of its customary charm, and the popular 
tenor’s singing art is as unctuous and finished as 
ever. 

Mme. Matzenauer, as Delilah, presents herself as 
a vision of the Oriental type of beauty, and the in- 
sidious and seductive blandishments which she 
exerts in the scenes of Samson’s beguilement bear 
all the semblance of passionate intensity. Her voice 
lends itself with peculiar appropriateness to the tes- 
situra and musical character of the Saint-Saéns 
score, and she poured into her measures a wealth 
of beautiful tones, emotional nuances, and expressive 
modulation and phrasing. 

Pasquale Amato came back to us in all the glory 
of his lovely voice and his strong temperamental ap- 
peal. He made himself a potent force in every note 
he sang, and his strong personality lent convincing 
power and direction to the contributions of the High 
Priest. Messrs. Rothier, the Old Hebrew, Carl 
Schlegel, the Abimelech, and Bloch, Reschiglian, 
and Audisio rounded out the capable cast. Rosina 
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Galli and the ballet performed terpsichorean evolu- 
tions that were a delight. 
Extraneously. 

Apart from chronicling the scenes of greeting 
from audience to artists, and of enthusiastic ap- 
plausive endorsement on the part of the former, it 
remains for the conscientious reporter to add only 
that the usual army of opera goers were on hand in 
the boxes and parquet seats, that fashionable folk 
and costly and colorful gowns were in plentiful evi- 
dence for those who like to look at them, and that 
the lobbies were crowded during the entr’actes with 
the customary mixture of men and women that go 
to make up a New York audience on the weighty oc- 
casion of a premiere at the Metropolitan. 

Gems of the Opera. 

The remarks heard most frequently in the lobbies 
were: 

“Hello, you’re looking fine.” 

“Didn’t go over to Europe this year, did you?” 

“The house looks natural, doesn’t it ?” 

“Great audience.” 

“Not such a bad opera company for war year, 
it?” 


= 
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“Caruso’s still there, eh?” 
‘Seems good to see all the old faces.” 

“How do you suppose the Italians and Germans 
will get on in the company ?” 

“I didn’t miss Toscanini, did you?” 

‘How long will the war last ?” 


Triumph of Euphemism. 

We have come across many neat ways of saying 
that a pianist plays coldly, but the attached is the 
neatest of all. The wielder of the rhetorical rapier 
is the critic, G. V. S., of the Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger. Speaking of Josef Hofmann, who 





was the soloist at a recent Philadelphia Orchestra 
concert, and performed Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
concerto, G. V. S. says: 

It is to be noticed that the fine uplifting theme of the 
first movement of the “Emperor” concerto never occurs 
in the solo piano. The piano embroiders and decorates; 
it never expresses. In the divine adagio it comes to itself 
and the orchestra subsides, and it was here that Mr. Hof- 
mann played with all his faultless style, and all his unim- 
passioned understanding. At times he can emotionalize 
his understanding; he can sympathize. with things of an- 
other world. In the Beethoven concerto he did not do 
this. He revealed instead all the tender beauty, all the 
spiritual sadness and the glory which Beethoven wrote 
down. When he plays Rubinstein Mr. Hofmann is a 
prophet; one fancies that he could interpret Brahms. Be- 
fore the towering genius of Beethoven he is properly a 
revealer. 

“Es Ist Erreicht.” 

We remember the caption of this paragraph as an 
advertising catch phrase much in use throughout 
Germany a decade and a half ago. The translation, 
more or less literal, would read, “It has been accom- 
plished.” We have reference to the transformation 
of Frances Alda from an operatic songstress into a 
concert recitalist. It is not a new process in the 
musical world. Mme. Sembrich and Mme. Leh- 
mann were the first of the modern divas to realize 
the metamorphosis successfully. Mmes. Gadski and 
Schumann-Heink followed, and in their train came 
Mmes. Fremstad, Farrar and Gluck. 

Mme. Alda’s song recital at Carnegie Hall last 
luesday afternoon, November 9, was not at all that 
singer’s first appearance on our local concert stage, 
but it was, to our mind, the first time she has proved 
here definitely that she is mistress thoroughly of all 
the phases of song interpretation. Those who have 
been observing Mme. Alda’s career and who heard 
her last week know what keen concentration and in- 
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cessant and intelligent study must have gone into her 
work during the past few years in order to enable 
her to reach the artistic heights she now touches 
easily and convincingly. We spent an hour or so at 
the recital and were amazed and delighted. Mme. 
Alda afforded us keen enjoyment both as to the use 
of her voice and her power to stir our fancy and 
touch our emotions. 

There was evident rare taste in matters of style 
and vocal restraint in the singing of old Brittany and 
old English numbers. 

“Notre Dame des Flots,” “The Nymph to Love 
Inclined” and “The Rosebud,” Mozart’s “Deh veni 
non tardar” and “Non so piu” revealed exquisite 
mastery of legato and impressive manipulation of 
tone dynamics; Grieg’s songs, “An einem Bache,” 
“Ein Schwan” and “Dein Rath ist wohl gut” were 
rendered with full exposition of their warm senti- 
ment and finely traced musical phrase; and in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Amant de la Rose” and Rach- 
maninoft’s “Ne t’en vas pas” one was charmed with 
the felicities of Mme. Alda’s finished French diction 
and the extreme delicacy of the tone tints with 
which she colored her tonal utterance. The same 
phases were noticeable, interspersed here and there 
with touches of poesy and suggestive romanticism, 
in Paladilhe’s 
Debussy’s “Fantoches” and Rabey 
Of real musical 


“Psyche,” Chausson’s “Les Papillons,” 
‘Tes Yeux.” 


s 
interest and excellent texture in 
workmanship was buzzi-Peccia’s “Le Monde est 


Stupide,” written for and dedicated to the singer 
When we mention that it seemed to us as though 
every singer in New York was at the recita! and 
that every florist shop in the metropolis had been 
emptied to 
that Mme. Alda looked bewitching 1 


admired but cannot describe; that the audience ap 


make up the floral display on the stage 
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lauded ard encored her with insistent warmth; and 
Frank La Forge, a master accompanist, was a 
ble joy at the piano; when we have mentioned 
things we have chronicled most of the im- 
essions we received at the Alda recital, and feel 
e to end this conscientious report here, as we were 
revented from hearing the final numbers of the 
ogram 
However, we left a critical assistant at the concert, 
| from that reviewer we learn this: “The last 
roup of songs comprised Miner Gallup’s ‘Her 
’ La Forge’s ‘Retreat,’ ‘I Came with a Song,’ 
‘When Your Dear Hands,’ and Woodman’s ‘The 
of Spring.” The La Forge lyric vein was amply 
evidence in these three songs and they scored 
uuccess, not only on that account and because of 
r piquant harmonization and resourceful piano 
rts, but also owing to the sympathetic delivery of 
me. Alda and the wonderful accompanying sup- 
)f the composer. He shared in the honors with 
s fair artistic ally on the platform.” 
A Pianist Talks. 
\larguerite Melville-Liszniewska dropped in for 
hat the other day at our invitation and gave us 
twenty minutes of general uplift what with the 
pleasure we had in watching her mobile and expres- 
features and listening to her illuminative con- 
ion on subjects musical, martial, mundane and 
ritual 
Our mention of a certain melodious “Romanze”’ 
or violin and an exceptionally well made quintet 
for piano and strings recailed to Mme. Liszniewska 
the Berlin student days when she was Marguerite 
Melville, a frail slip of a girl studying composition 
with Otis B. Boise and piano with the late Ernst 
Jedliczka. Later she went to Vienna for piano 
coaching by Leschetizky and became his trusted as- 


sistant and the authorized exponent of his ideas on 


iano playing and piano interpretation. 


We expressed our regret that absence from the 
ity had caused us to miss her recent recital here. 


iat will not enable you to escape entirely,” 
said our visitor merrily, ‘for | intend to give another 


New York recital later this season. I had planned 
to have it take place before the holidays, but pres- 
sure of out of town dates and the. exigencies of 
travel have necessitated a postponement which I 
greatly regret for one reason and welcome for an- 


ther 
oUnel 


“That sounds mysterious.” 

‘Not at all. I was not in my best physical and 
mental state at ny first appearance here, and I feel 
sure that I shall be in vastly improved trim next 
time. I am not apologizing, and indeed I do not 
need to, for I played as well as I know how and the 
audience and those critics who count were very kind 
to me, but I found much to criticize in myself which 
no one ever hears and knows except the performer 
You see, | had just been through some 
very distressing experiences. For the past year or 
so my work in America was of the most strenuous 

| had come here to teach and play, for the 

war had made my further Vienna stay inadvisable, 
nd I sent back for the support of needy Austrian 
Poland, which I love, much of the money I made 
here. Then suddenly, in the middle of last summer, 
came the terrible news of the sudden death of my 
mother, who was living in Vienna with my husband 
| our two children, and I found it necessary to 
ike the arduous journey there and stay for several 
mths in the midst of the tragic conditions ob- 
servable on every side as a result of the war. I re- 
ed here with my nerves unstrung completely, 

s my recital had been announced I went on with 

s though nothing had happened to interfere with 
piano practise and my peace of mind. That was 


t 


1+ 


ns 


t very propitious preparation, was it?” 

‘You showed true pluck and unconquerable artis- 
tic spirit.” 

“Thank you for your opinion, but I do not quite 


In a measure I acted not at all in 


agree with you. 


accordance with my usual ideas regarding the duty 
which an artist owes the public. We performers 
are prompted to give so much of ourselves to our 
hearers that when we face them we should be in 
complete possession of all our mental, physical and 
nerve force. I often envy those artists—and there 
are such even among the greatest—who have the 
power to be entirely self centred, inexorably con- 
centrated on their own ego, wrapped in a protective 
mantle of chill indifference to everyone and every- 
thing except themselves and their own affairs. It is 
not a noble spectacle, I will admit, but, Grosser Him- 
mel, how useful for the artist.” 

“It is difficult to conceive of that process of self 
glorification in one who, like yourself, has met hu- 
man suffering so widely and in such poignant forms 
in the Galician and Polish war zones you visited.” 

“Yes, that is true. I am afraid that | am pos- 
sessed by nature of an overflowing degree of hu- 
manism and sympathy for my fellow creatures. | 
see around me always so much that calls for my in- 
tense participation. I have an incurable passion for 
helping others, for alleviating suffering. I seem con- 
stantly to be giving. I prefer it to receiving. It is 
the expression of myself. Perhaps you would call 
it a weakness.” 

Mme. Melville-Liszniewska’s eyes filled with tears 
as she told of some of the things she had witnessed 
abroad. Then she suddenly shifted the subject. 

“Tell me,” she asked, “do you believe that de- 
mands in style and standards of musical taste exist 
here different from those which obtain in Europe?” 

We are too canny a newspaper man to be caught 
napping like that. “Oho,” we exclaimed, “we are 
not being interviewed. You are the victim. What 
is your opinion of the taste and style question, rela- 
tively, of Europe and America?” 

“Candidly speaking, I am not in a position to 
judge. I have played in many American cities and 
I have been at many concerts given here by others, 
and the warm reception extended by the audiences 
and critics to some of the things I have heard, cause 
me to be very much puzzled. I wonder whether on 
the whole. the American public likes a bit more of 
—of—shall I say accentuation in expression, than 
the audiences in Europe? Do they require,‘gm this 
side of the water, more self-revelation on the part 
of the exponent, more exploitation of his own indi- 
viduality than of the strict intent of the composer ? 
I do not know. Iam merely asking. I know the 
European taste intimately. There they prefer the 
simple, the natural means of expression. Exagger- 
ated effects miss fire entirely; in fact, they offend. 
Still, I am not certain that European standards are 
conducive to the American temperament, to the al- 
together different tastes prevalent here, to the unique 
life and habits of the people of this country, their 
indigenous training, opinions, influences, dislikes 
and preferences. Even the attitude of many of the 
American critics is different from those abroad. 
Over here the class I refer to go to concerts in order 
to act in a minor way the part of Inquisition judges. 
The poor artist brought before them is treated like 
a criminal at the bar of musical justice, but contrary 
to usual legal custom here, he is prejudged guilty 
merely because he is giving a concert and the burden 
is on him to prove why the sentence of abuse and 
ridicule should not be passed upon him. The effort 
of such critics seems not to be to save for the con- 
cert platform as many artists as possible by seeking 
the good in all public performers, but to push from 
publicity as many of them as possible and to judge 
of their own prowess as critics by the number of 
unhappy victims they precipitate into permanent 
oblivion.” 

“You used to say that the best critics of artists 
are other artists. Do you hold to that view still?” 

“To a large extent, yes. The greater the artist, 
the more charitable are his criticisms, the more sim- 
ple and humble his opinions. A striking example 
of that trait was afforded in my own case the other 


day. Ignace Paderewski attended my recital from 
beginning to end and when it was over, he did not 
feel himself too big to come to the green room and 
tell me that he had enjoyed my performance. Don’t 
you think that glorious of him? To me it was worth 
more than any of the praises I received in the 
press.” 

“Did you see any of the interned artists abroad 
during your recent trips to and fro?” we asked, 
rather irrelevantly. 

“No,” was the reply, “but I saw a letter written 
by George Fergusson, the Berlin-American-Scotch- 
man who is detained at the big camp in Ruhleben. 
He not only has no complaint to make, but writes 
that he is enjoying his experience and ‘wouldn’t 
have missed it for a good deal.’ He has been made 
there a sort of head cook and bottlewasher and it is 
his duty to taste officially and pass upon all food 
submitted by the Germans to their ‘gues:s’ at the 
camp. Fergusson says that he has been allowed to 
build a special studio for himself, where he has a 
grand piano, and exchanges vocal lessons given by 
himself for French and Italian lessons from the 
other prisoners.” 

Mme. Melville-Liszniewska said a great deal more 
about the war, but as these are neutral pages, the 
record shall remain silent except to mention that 
when she left she made this very militant statement : 
“Now I am off for an advance against those musical 
fortresses, Boston and Chicago. I hope I won't 
meet with any critical hand grenades or run into any 
derogatory verbal bombs.” 

It will be plain to the reader that Mme. Melville- 
Liszniewska’s power of expression is not confined 
solely to the piano. 


A Foyer Incident. 

Overhead during the intermission at a Boston 
Symphony orchestral concert in the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music: 

“Some composers do not like a melody,” said 
Percy Grainger. 

“That is because they never met one,” replied 
Clarence Lucas. 


Submerged Items. 

As we glance over our well stocked notebook 
brought home from the recent travels, we come 
across some items which missed insertion in these 
columns owing to the hurly burly of hurrying to 
press. For instance, we find these memoranda, which 
we reproduce exactly as we jotted them down: 

“Met Irene Mitchell, the Kansas City impresario. 
Unusually keen, self reliant, capable, ambitious. So 
successful in K. C. that undoubtedly Chicago and 
New York soon will reach out for her. Told us of 
several exceedingly novel entertainment projects ; 
made secrecy the price of disclosure. 

“Kansas City civically broad minded, geographic- 
ally catholic. Noticed there signs as follows: In- 
dianapolis Portable Tank Company, Ohio Hotel, 
Quincy Beer, Milwaukee Delicatessen, Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore Shirt Company, Boston Drug 
Store, Newark Shoes, Portland Cement Company, 
Parisian Cloak Company, St. Louis Beer, New 
York novelties, etc. 

“Several managers in towns visited last week said 
they could not understand why the MusicaL 
Courter wished to be paid for subscriptions when 
the other papers were sent to them for nothing. 

“Noted that wherever commented upon there was 
not much sympathy displayed in the West for the 
Paderewski public speeches at his Eastern concerts. 
Kansas musician said: “There should be music at 
concerts, and not speeches. As appropriate for 
“Paddy” hold orations at his concerts about the 
wrongs done his fatherland as for him tell us 
how pip had killed some of his cherished much ad- 
vertised poultry. If he comes out here attempts 
any oratory when I’ve paid hear his music, I shall 
not hesitate yell at top my voice: ‘ “Play the piano, 
will you”’ 
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“Chance meeting genial John J. Hattstaedt, direc- 
tor American Conservatory of Music, Chicago. En- 
tirely recovered from his accident; fall from horse- 


back last spring. School flourishing; biggest en- 
rollment in its history ; uncompromising foe of mis- 
applied free and partial scholarships. Told amusing 
anecdote of out of town pupil who begged for and 
obtained partial scholarship, then went downstairs 
to piano store, purchased upright, and paid cash 
for it. 

“Ran into H. G. Grabo and T. H. Ratcliffe, new 
business manager, and secretary and treasurer, re- 
spectively, of Apollo Musical Club, Chicago. Both 
tremendously enthusiastic about coming season of 





society. Mr. Grabo says: ‘The Apollo today is in 
a stronger position than ever before in its forty-four 
years of existence and is prepared to sing more artis- 
tically now than at any time in its previous history. 
The reasen is- very simple. Formerly the Apollo 
used to lose the maiority of its singers from season 
to season, because on the average only 140 to I50 
of the winter members rejoined in the following fall. 
This autumn 343 of the old singers returned to us. 
Only thirty-eight new members were accepted, and 
now there is a long waiting list.” Mr. Grabo is the 
manager also of the Chicago Mendelssohn Club. 
“Saw, en passant, George Hamlin, Dora de Phil- 
lippe, Kate Condon, Karleton Hackett, etc.” 


Philharmonic Plays 

A visit to the Philharmonic Society concert of last 
Thursday evening, November 11, at Carnegie Hall, 
brought confrontation with a program made up of 
Mozart’s G minor symphony, Haydn’s cello con- 
certo, and Beethoven’s “Eroica”—a sort of three B’s 
program with two of the B’s left out. 

Leader Stransky has command this season over 
the best lot of instrumentalists the Philharmonic 
ever has known within our recollection. 

Their technical accuracy and their tonal resource 
in volume, quality, and variety of shading are noth- 
ing short of astonishing. They gave lovely exam- 
ples of orchestral song in the slow movements of 


Pablo Casals played the Haydn concerto with 
much agility of finger and easy command of the 
bow. His tone is agreeable. For some reason or 
other his intonation left something to be desired, and 
his instrument “squeaked” often. He does not in 
his attack and general manner of handling the cello 
bring out its full capabilities as to tonal volume and 
dramatic expressiveness. While it is not strictly in 
place to make Haydn dramatic, it also is not appro- 
priate to play him entirely with Iberian sentiment. 
Those admirers of Casals who say that he makes a 
violin of his cello are not paying him the highest 
compliment. 

At the Sunday afternoon Carnegie Hall concert 


Photographed by White, New York, and taken expressly for the 
Musica Courter by courtesy of the Metr 
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the concertos and knew how to be spirited in the 
Mozart scherzo and tragic in the “Eroica.” Under 
the elastic Stransky conducting, the men rendered a 
strikingly faithful and limpid accompaniment in the 
Haydn concerto. Of particular interest was the 
reading of the Mozart work, which instead of being 
rattled off merrily because someone in the dim past 
ages referred to it as “sunny,” received the proper 
treatment in the way of dignity and emotional 
emphasis. Conductor Stransky was right in saying 
in print a few days ago that he does not consider 
the G minor symphony one of Mozart’s playful 
works. It is a composition full of thought and 
often of deep feeling. 


of the Philharmonic on November 14, we enjoyed 
immeasurably the splendid rhythmic pulse in all the 
program as accentuated by Stransky and his forces. 
He is one of those rare beings apparently with an 
innate sense of rhythm. The Dvorak G major sym 
phony was delivered with tenderness, ardor, and 
humor, as the moods demanded. Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried Idyll” and Grieg’s two “Elegiac Melodies” 
afforded another chance for the singing strings and 
they availed themselves of the opportunity most en- 
gagingly. Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” we 
never regarded as one of his vital works, but 
Stransky’s version is full of interesting details. The 
same director’s interpretation of Liszt’s “Tasso,” 
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vhich wound up the very romantic program, re- 
mains one of his memorable achievements. He 
makes the melodrama of the Liszt piece sound like 
master drama. 

Intermezzi. 

lhe largest audience any concert ever had is that 
attracted by the European concert. 

It is a strange fact—or maybe it is not a strange 
fact-—that all the books on harmony were written 
by men who never were great composers. 

A Musical Suffragette. 

We have obtained surreptitious possession of a 
little sketch shown on this page and we are publish- 
ing it as a surprise to charming Irma Seydel, who 
is not only a splendid violinist but also a whole 
hearted suftragette. The drawing was done by O. 
. Borden, a Fall River, Mass., manager, who vows 
that it depicts the manner in which Miss Seydel re- 
ceived the news that the suffragettes had been de- 
feated in New Jersey in their quest of the ballot. In 
the Massachusetts campaign, Miss Seydel marched 
in the parades, campaigned, sold papers, worked at 
the headquarters office, “even licking stamps,” as 
“And I’ll keep on licking them 
for the cause,” she declares, “until we win what we 


she acknowledges. 


are fighting for.” 
We Catch It. 

In the Milwaukee Free Press of November 7, 
1915, is the article we had been warned to expect, 
and we read it with much interest and not a little 
glee. Lspecially the first paragraph tickled our 
risibles. It is this: 

fhe MusicaL Courier devoted over two columns in a 
recent issue to a statement of what the writer, Leonard 
Liebling, thought was the true status of Milwaukee’s mu- 
Mr. Liebling, who succeeded the late Mare A. 
Blumenberg as editor, was previously employed by the 
paper as a writer of the humorous column. After reading 
what he said about Milwaukee, one wonders why his su- 
periors ever elevated him from his position of a jester. 


sical life. 


Aside from the fact that for fourteen years we 
have been writing MusicaL Courter editorials and 
and editing most of the matter 
which has gone into the columns of this paper dur- 
ing that time, in addition to Spending a couple of 
leisure hours per week writing “Variations” when- 
ever the spirit moved us or sufficient matter for 
playful consideration presented itself, it is not in- 
correct to say that we were employed by the Mv- 
SICAL COURIER to write a humorous column. The 
strict truth is, however, that we were not employed 
to write the column; we threw that in gratis with 
‘our paid services. 

Che Free Press comes back to our statement that 
there were no musicians at the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concert in Milwaukee, and mentions six 
We apologize to the six and think with 
sorrow of the absent ones. 

This passage shows a criminal lapse in our Mil- 
waukee article: 


critical articles, 


by name. 


Another of Mr. Liebling’s little jokes occurs when he 
speaks of Hugo Kaun. Referring to Kaun’s obtaining per- 
mission from Theodore Thomas to submit to his inspec- 
tion the score of his first symphony, Mr. Liebling says: 
“The seventeen year old lad journeyed to Chicago with his 
first symphony under his arm.” The fact is, that at the 
time this incident took place, Hugo Kaun had already been 


married several years, and was some considerable distance 


past the age of seventeen. 


\s a matter of fact, we got the foregoing anec- 
dote, the seventeen and all, from William Kaun, 
Hugo’s brother, and we believed innocently enough 
that William is acquainted with Hugo and knows 
something about him. 

The Free Press is rather reckless in its statement 
when it says that the MusicaL Courter “made a 
scurrilous attack on Paderewski when he made an 
\merican tour during the season of 1907-8, and 
when, it may be added, he did not advertise in the 
Musica Courter.” Paderewski played very badly 
that season, as many musicians and critics said and 


wrote. It all is a matter of record, and therefore 
need not be argued. The Musica CourIER very 
frequently praised Paderewski on occasions when 
he did not advertise and criticized him severely on 
occasions when he did. That also is a matter of 
record in our files and in our books. It may be 
added, however, in truth, that for a great many 
years, Paderewski’s advertising has not been ac- 
ceptable to the MusrcaL Courier. 

Other immoderate statements are made by the 
Free Press which show more choler than knowledge 
of the facts. However, we forgive everything in 
contemplation of the columns of interviews with 
Milwaukee musicians obtained by the Free Press. 
Most of the interviewed pull us by the ears and 
nose most vigorously, as they tell about the things 
Milwaukee has done and will do. And there lies 
the kernel of the whole matter, as far as we are con- 
cerned. We seem to have stirred musical and civic 
Milwaukee to some purpose and that, frankly 
speaking, was our merry little object. If only Mil- 
waukee will stop being somnolent and apathetic in 
matters of music, there is every hope for the city. 
Summing up of the Free Press article holds out 
such a prospect: 

Perhaps, in the not far distant future, we may again 

wtake up this matter. For the present we will tell Mr. Lieb- 
ling that it is the intention of Milwaukee to continue to 
advance as a musical city, in full knowledge that dogged 
determination and a spirit of optimism will lead up as it 
has led other cities to heights which the pessimistic and 
belligerent attitude of Mr. Liebling and his publication can 
never hope to attain. 

This concludes the Milwaukee episode in these 
columns so far as the present discussion is con- 
cerned. 

How It Works Out. 

We tried on Birmingham, Ala., our system of 
telling the truth, and it worked out just as we ex- 
pect it to do in the case of Milwaukee. The attached 





THE NEWS FROM JERSEY. 


clipping from the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
(November 10, 1015) tells its own story. The cap- 
tion was “Birmingham Can and Will”: 


The Musicat Courter of New York the most widely 
circulated musical journal in the world, did Birminghami 
good service when it touched this city’s pride recently by 
intimating that local conditions were not propitious for the 
holding of the biennial convention of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs in 1917. 

The Musica Courter called the attention especially to 
Birmingham’s lack of an auditorium, also to a lack of the 
spirit of cooperation between what it termed the capital- 
istic interests and the musicians. The Age-Herald repro- 
duced the Musica Courier’s editorial and answered the 
question which was therein propounded, “Can Birming- 
ham do it?” by giving assurances that all the conditions 
would be properly met. 

It was broadly hinted by the MusrcaL Courter that un- 
less Birmingham soon moved in the matter of preparation 
the National Federation’s executive committee would can- 
cel the acceptance of this city’s invitation and look for an- 
other place for holding the convention. 

Following the discussion precipitated by the MusicaL 
Courier, representatives of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Music Study Club held a joint meeting and took steps 
for inaugurating and carrying out the necessary conven- 
tion plans. The Mustcat Courter’s attitude toward Bir- 
mingham as shown by a more recent editorial in which it 


reproduced the Age-Herald’s 
friendly. 

“Birmingham can do it, even if it be found necessary to 
erect a temporary auditorium,” was the assurance given by 
the Age-Herald in its concluding paragraph. The Mv- 
sicAL Courier then added: “Good. We know now that 
Birmingham can do it, and put our question in another 
form, ‘Will Birmingham do it?’” 

Emphatically, yes! 


editorial, is altogether 


Master Pianists. 

The poet’s famous line about being able to enjoy 
one’s self with one dear’ charmer if only t’other 
were away recurred to us last Saturday afternoon, 
November 13, when Leopold Godowsky gave a 
Chopin recital at Carnegie Hall, while Aeolian Hall 
resounded to the strains of a Beethoven program 
played by Ossip Gabrilowitsch. We had to amplify 
the familiar geometrical proposition by proving-also 
that one thing cannot be in two places at the same 
time. In consequence we elected to hear a bit of 
each recital. 

Gabrilowitsch regaled us with one and one-half 
Beethoven sonatas, and Godowsky gave us pleasure 
with five pieces by Chopin. We have been familiar 
for many years with the work of the two pianists, 
and we derived from it the customary musical and 
aesthetical uplift they always afforded us. This 
time there was historical interest also, for both pro- 
grams were of the one-composer variety. 

Gabrilowitsch’s program had the sonatas, op. 2, 
No. 2, the “Appassionata,” and op. 110, the C minor 
variations, and the G major rondo, a truly stupen- 
dous list, requiring the utmost pianistic mastery 
and control of memory. The second in his series 
of historical recitals, this Beethoven program rep- 
resented in some respects the most important of the 
series. Gabrilowitsch is equal to every pianistic 
and musical demand, and the playing we heard him 
do last Saturday stamped him as one of the truly 
great keyboard exponents. This intellectual Rus- 
sian has a peculiarly clarified view of the music lit- 
erature and informs every measure with knowledge 
and sympathy. Of late years his tone has taken on 
lovely glow and warmth. 

Of Chopin selections, Godowsky picked the B 
minor sonata, the fantasia in F minor, the bar- 
carolle, G minor ballade, A flat polonaise, and some 
of the waltzes, nocturnes and etudes. He has pen- 
etrated deeply into the spirit of the Chopin music 
and treats it with conscious mental grasp and sur- 
passing digital refinement. The Godowsky technic 
remains the wonder of the pianistic world and it 
seems to grow more prodigious from concert to 
concert. The man is an indefatigable delver and 
worker. Temperamentally he realizes in his read- 
ings the Chopin musical intellect as well as his never 
absent vein of tender sentiment, and as a result 
Godowsky steers the proper course between the 
two, avoiding exaggeration in the one direction or 
the other and thereby giving to his presentations a 
fine air of dignity and quiet poise. His pedaling 
and his marvelously detailed phrasing and contra- 
puntal dissection are other astounding features of 
this remarkable player’s art. 


A Big Orchestra. 

(From the Portland, Me., Express, October 27, 1915.) 

“Prof. R. W. Coburn, of the New Portland The- 
atre Orchestra, has just added three new men to his 
splendid organization. Another violin, flute and 
trombone raises the total number of musicians to 
nine, and before the week is over a cello is coming 
from Boston, which will make it an even ten.” 


Spalding, Violin Artist and American: 


We put the word American in nonpareil type be- 
cause we wish first of all to emphasize that Albert 
Spalding is a splendid violin player, irrespective of 
his nationality. He plays well because he is an 
artist and not because he is an American. We re- 
fuse to speak of him as Albert Spalding, the Amer- 
ican violinist, any more than we would speak of 
Herbert Witherspoon, the American singer. They 
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belong to the whole world of art, for they have 
“arrived,” as the French love to say. 

Spalding now brings from his violin and from 
his own heart and mind the kind of music which 
makes him rank with the significant artists of his 
instrument and on that account he is scoring every- 
where a stronger success than he has placed to his 
credit heretofore, for youth and inexperience then 
hampered the revelation of his full expressional 
possibilities. Very feelingly and reverently he did 
the Corelli “La Folia” and Tartini “Devil’s Trill” 
last Friday afternoon, November 12, at his recital 
in Aeolian Hall. The readings exhibited also surety 
of style and suavity in delivery. On the other 
hand, the Grieg sonata in C minor stimulated the 
violinist into moods alternatingly elegiac and fiery 
and enabled him to excite the listener’s emotions in 
corresponding degree. Full of virtuoso devices and 
graces of nuance were Spalding’s performances of 
Grasse’s ingratiating “Waves at Play,” Wieniaw- 
ski’s polonaise in A, and Walter Henry Rothwell’s 
exceedingly melodious and well featured “Wiener 
Gruss,” which seems certain to become a pro- 
nounced violin favorite. 

Spalding’s C major suite was played for us pri- 
vately last summer by the composer and written 
about at that time in these columns. It is a work 
showing thought, technical skill and sophisticated 
harmonic and melodic sense. In color, spirit and 
treatment Spalding is a modern, even though his 
form holds to the older school. However, the third 
movement, a “Vivace,” employs the fox trot rhythm, 
idealized by the composer with rare discrimination 
and humor. The slow movement seemed to please 
the hearers particularly, although the entire suite 
received marked applause. 

Andre Benoist was much more than an accom- 
panist at the concert, for he took part also in the 
sonata and the suite and made his share a real joy 
to the listener who understands the more subtle 
phases of ensemble projection. 


Tempus Fugit. 

Music News, of Chicago (November 12, 1915), 
is moved at our confession that when we were on 
another music paper we—but let Music News tell 
the shameful story: 

He himself prepared the “letters” from many foreign 
cities, signing a different name to each one, all the names 
being fictitious and tlie entire work on the letters being 
done at Mr. Liebling’s desk in the New York office. 

If Mr. Liebling could be guilty of such deceit at one 
time, why not at all others? And the inference is very 
easy to accept that (possibly) the present day foreign let- 
ters in the Musica Courier, perhaps even some from Am- 
erican cities, may also be all prepared in the New York 
office of the MusicaL Courier! 

No, Music News, we are not and were not Ar- 
thur M. Abell, of Berlin; Robin H. Legge, of Lon- 
don; H. O. Osgood, of Munich and Paris; Eugene 
Simpson, of Leipsic; Luisa Upling, of Stockholm ; 
Ellen von Tidebohl, of Moscow, etc., through all the 
long list of the Musica. Courter foreign repre- 
sentatives. Most of them are known personally to 
those Chicago musicians who studied in Europe or 
were wont to spend their vacations there in the ante- 
bellum days. The chief reason why we did not in- 
vent European letters (consisting of real news, 
however) for the Musica CourIER was because we 
never were asked to do so by the man under whose 
editorship we served so many years on this paper. 

E Pluribus. 

According to the New York Times of recent is- 
sue: “With all due respect to American composers, 
a whole evening given over to their songs cannot 
be called an unalloyed delight or a sustained stim- 
ulus.” Why not, if the songs are good? 

Helping Grand Opera. 

George Fitch says in “Grand Opera,’ 
“Vest Pocket Essays”: 

“You may have salaries without grand opera, but 
you can’t have grand opera without salaries.” 

' “Grand opera is any musical play in which the 


’ 


one of his 


leading character dies in the last act. This is neces- 
sary.” . 

“The most noticeable thing about grand opera is 
the music, which never stops.” 

“In order to hold their own against forty violins 
and three kettledrums, prima donnas must be so 


powerful that in most cases they have to sing the 


part of Juliet from a reinforced concrete balcony.” 

“The singer must be able to accompany herself 
with her arms. The prima donna who cannot wig- 
wag with her arms messages readily translatable as 
delight, despair, hate, envy, indifference, suspicion, 
triumph, a pain in the chest, disgust with the admin- 
istration, would not draw half a salary.” 

“Grand opera salaries in America have been 
growing larger every year, until now Caruso re- 
ceives one touring car for each performance and 
wouldn’t warble for less than a runabout.” 

Lapsus. 

We wish we could remember in which city on our 
recent tour the clergy and some purity league or 
other made objection to the episode of feminine 
cigarette smoking in “The Secret of Suzanne,” while 
they permitted the town to be plastered with the 
most indecent kind of burlesque show posters and 
entered no protest against those performances. Per- 
haps it does not matter if the poor are wicked. 

Joy Killer. 

At the Philharmonic concert our clever neighbor 
said: 

“What do you suppose Casals will play if he gets 
an encore?” 

“Bach,” we answered. 

“Don’t be a pessimist,” was the retort. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 





GERMANY’S OPERA PRODUCTIVITY. 


In the New York Evening Post, Henry T. Finck 
has set forth some interesting statistics concerning 
modern German activity in grand opera composi- 
tion: 

In the. thirty years following the death of Wagner 
(1883) the number of new operas produced in seventy-one 
German cities was 520. In the first of these decades there 
were only two big successes—Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel” and Nessler’s “The Trumpeter of Sakkingen.” 
The most prolific of all composers was d’Albert, who 
wrote thirteen operas in twenty years. The number of 
seven operas was reached in the three decades by Briill 
and Goldmark ; six was the number attained by R. Strauss, 
Kienzl, Blech, Siegfried Wagner, Zoellner; five by Bun- 
gert, Kistler, Sommer; four by Humperdinck, Heuberger, 
Kaskel, Kaiser, Neitzel, Weingartner; three by Bittner, 
Kretzschmer, Reinecke, Ritter, Waltershausen. The num- 
ber of composers who succeeded in getting only one of 
their operas performed was 213. 





The percentage of success attained by the fore- 
going composers is impressive. If in thirty years 
from now, or 1945, to be exact, this country should 
possess two successful grand operas made in Amer- 
ica, the scream of the eagle will be found to contain 
an added triumphal shrillness- and our national 
breast is certain to be worn away a bit from the 
patting applied thereon by ourselves. 

satanic 
A NOTABLE BOOK. 


Of a book by a member of the MusicaL Courier 
staff, Henry T. Finck says in the New York Even- 
ing Post: 

_After pointing out some original! details in the structure 
of Grieg’s first sonata for violin and piano, Clarence Lu- 
cas remarks, in his excellent book, “The Story of Musical 
Form” (Scribner’s), which every concert goer ought to 
read: “It is by just such touches of genius as this that 
the great composers are able to produce such new and 
beautiful effects in the old forms, Grieg proved that the 
sonata form is not such an old bottle that it was incapable 
of holding his new wine.” 





ee tee 

Talk in Pittsburgh again is growing in volume 
and warmth regarding the revival of the symphony 
orchestra there. It is to be hoped that the talk will 


result in action soon. 


WHY THE HORNS ARE SILENT. 





In a communication signed “A. K.” (the writer 
gives his full name at the bottom of his letter), the 
Musica Courier is informed as follows: 

‘ New York, November 2, 1915 

Drar SrR—You print the following in your recent issue: 

“The Boston Transcript says that the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will be unable to play 
Strauss’ new ‘Alpine’ symphony, which requires 
twenty-four horns, twelve on the stage, and twelve 
in the middle distance, wherever that may be. 
(‘Middle distance’ presumably is off stage.) It 
should not be impossible in Boston to find twelve 
extra horns to perform off stage and within ‘mid- 
dle distance.’ And if not, Boston will be shamed 
by Philadelphia, which purposes to give the 
Strauss work this winter.” 

The Transcript is perfectly correct if it made the state- 
ment above. The Boston Symphony Orchestra could not 
play the Strauss work if it called for one horn more than 
the eight they have under contract, as no hornist in Boston 
or any other city in the United States would play with 
them. It is about time the public should be “let in” to 
some of, the secrets of this band of “kultur.” It is, with 
the exception of the leading instruments, the poorest paid 
organization in the country, as I know from fifteen years’ 
membership. I never received more than $28 per week, 
and most of the rank and file, some pretty rank, receive 
only $25. Light dawned on me finally and I came to New 
York, joined the union here and now play with the Phil- 
harmonic, where the minimum price is $40 per week, and 
you don’t have to come to attention and salute if the name 
of Kaiser Wilhelm der Letzte is mentioned. 

Why don’t you tell the truth above this “scab” Boston 
Orchestra once in a while? We both know it does not 
compare to the Philharmonic in playing or in the quality 
of the individual members, and only the finest press agent 
work in the papers (which are under the spell of money 
from the Higginson banking interests) enables it to come 
to New York and draw houses which should properly go 
to home orchestras. 

Apologizing for this outburst, I am, 

Yours truly, pw. gy 


Undoubtedly it is true that union musicians could 
not play with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as 
the organization is a non-union one. That circum- 
stance, too, makes the matter of salaries one of local 
adjustment between the orchestra’s players and its 
management, and there is no law compelling a poorly 
paid player to sign a contract with the B. S. O. if he 
is able to get more money elsewhere. The MusIcar 
CourIer tells the truth about all orchestras, whether 
union or “scab” (as our correspondent puts it more 
colloquially than elegantly ), and therefore we do not 
think that New York papers are under the pay of 
Mr. Higginson, the B. S. O.’s financial backer, to 
praise the musical body from the Hub. The Bos- 
ton Symphony is not interfering with the size of 
Philharmonic audiences, which are large and satis- 
factory to the directors and management of that en- 
terprise. In Chicago and at other points on their 
recent tour the Boston players did not draw full 
houses and the newspaper praise was not always the 
most enthusiastic. Would A. K. infer from those 
facts that Mr. Higginson forgot to subvention the 
press of the inland? 


a oe 


At a luncheon given in Chicago by general man- 
ager Cleofonte Campanini, of the Chicago Opera, 
to members of the press, several important an- 
nouncements were made by the popular maestro con- 
cerning the artists of the institution. Ruffo, who 
was engaged for five performances, is not coming. 
This is due to the Italian military authorities, who 
have forbidden citizens under forty years of age to 
leave the country. To replace Ruffo, Campanini 
has engaged Mme. Melba for two extra perform- 
ances. Antonio Scotti also will be heard in two per- 
formances, one of “Don Giovanni” and one of 
“Tosca.” The cast for “Don Giovanni” will include 
Scotti, Destinn, Alice Nielsen (who has: been en- 
gaged for several “guest” performances), Maude 
Fay, Marcel Journet and ohn McCormack 
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ART VS. HEART IN SACRED MUSIC. 





“How many vocal solos or offertories now sung 
in evangelical or ritualistic churches beget even the 
slightest emotion in their hearers, to say nothing of 
creating new hymns of power in their hearts ?” 

The Texas Nativist, from which this is taken, is 
an excellent little paper dedicated to the encourage- 
ment and extension of native Texan arts and indus- 
tries. It is published monthly at Bryan, Tex., under 
the editorship of Samuel E. Asbury, a son of Texas 
who has for a number of years been actively promi- 
nent in the nativist movement in the Lone Star 
State. The above question, as propounded editori- 
ally by Mr. Asbury, merits, by reason of its sug- 
gestiveness and its pertinency, a reference to a 
larger forum than may be appealed to through a 
strictly local medium. 

Has the adoption of classical standards in choir 
work rendered less real the heart appeal of the 
“good old time religion” as it was sung to our fore- 
fathers? Has ultra-modernity in church music re- 
sulted in a sacrifice of the substance of the old for 
the form of the new? Are the solos and anthems 
of the present day evidences of progression or of 
retrogression in sacred music? 

“Fraukly,” says Mr. Asbury, “they are written 
by professional hack composers, and are designed 
to display a human voice rather than to move a hu- 
man soul. They are not religious, not devotional, 
they are simply vocal and instrumental displays.” 

This is unquestionably a too severe arraignment 
of the modern trend in sacred music, and yet it is 
one which cannot conscientiously be refuted in 
whole. Minds and hearts that have at one time 
thrilled to the full toned cadences of congregational 
singing as it was heard before the advent of pipe 
organs and paid choirs cannot help but sense an in- 
tangible something that has been lost. The form of 
the new may bring a fuller measure of intellectual 
pleasure, but the emotional exaltation that was the 
substance of the old is no longer experienced. 

The significance of this distinction is forcefully 
exemplified in the words of one of our poets: 

“It is not the speech which tells, but the 
Impulse which goes with the saying, 
And it is not the words of the prayer, but 
The yearning back of the praying.” 

Yet this yearning back of the prayer, this exalta- 
tion within the song, are, it would seem, merely 
unhindered expressions of individualism, and as 
such can never be entirely submerged. Let the mod- 
ern trend in sacred music lead where it will, those 
who would experience religion will still turn for in- 
spiration and expression to the old and hallowed 
masterpieces of the Christian faith, as “Rock of 


\ges,” “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” “Abide With 
Me,” “Lead, Kindly Light,” “The Son of God Goes 
Forth to War.” 


\fter all is said, what is art but making nature 


human ? 


a omnes 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR COMPOSERS. 





Statistics say that in the thirty years following the 
death of Richard Wagner (1883) there were five 
hundred and twenty operas produced in seventy-one 
different German cities. The most prolific of the 
‘omposers was Eugen d’Albert, whose thirteen 
operas were produced within twenty years. Seven 
operas were written in the three decades by Briill 
and Goldmark; ‘six by R. Strauss, Kienzl, Blech, 
Siegfried Wagner, Zoellner; five by Bungert, 
Kistler, Sommer ; four by Humperdinck, Heuberger, 
Kaskel, Kaiser, Neitzel, Weingartner; three by 
Bittner, Kretzschmer, Reinecke, Ritter, Walters- 
hausen. 

\nd how many of these five hundred and twenty 
operas succeeded in winning for themselves a per- 
manent place in the international repertoire? The 


astonishing answer is, just one—Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel and Gretel.” Goldmark’s “Queen of 
Sheba” still has an occasional performance, par- 
ticularly in his home city, Vienna. Strauss’ 
“Salome” hops up periodically in various places, and 
his “Electra” gets an occasional performance; the 
“Rosenkavalier” has made a success with the public, 
although one, however, which is bound to be only 
ephemeral, for it is artistically unsound. Kienzl’s 
‘“Evangelimann” had a fine success in the Volk- 
theater, but is seldom heard now. D’Albert’s “Tief- 
land” has had the widest success next to “Hansel 
and Gretel,” but as yet has not succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself firmly in the repertoire outside of Ger- 
many and Austria, which is rather remarkable inas- 
much as it led the list in the number of perform- 
ances in Germany and Austria for two vears and 
still continues to be one of the most frequently 
heard. Not one of the other composers named above 
have succeeded in attracting anything more than 
very temporary attention with any of their works, 
and this in Germany, where the chances for produc- 
tions are about 1,000 to I in the composer’s favor 
compared to those in America. Encouraging, is it 
not? But, at least, there is this consolation that, 
though there has not been one great American opera 
written within the last thirty years, there have not 
been many more than one written in that great land 
of composers and music lovers, Germany. 
LICENSED MUSIC TEACHERS. 





Under the above heading the Saginaw ( Mich.) 
Courier-Herald of October 13 printed the following 
paragraph: 

And now Wisconsin, too, wants to license music teach- 
ers. Why not? The teaching of music requires as much 
ability and as careful preparation as the teaching of any- 
thing else. The school teacher must have had some prepa- 
ration for her work, but under present conditions any one 
who wants to can start up as a music teacher. He may 
have gained his knowledge of music in a blacksmith shop, 
or from the negro banjo player in a saloon; it makes no 
difference. He is able to set up as a music teacher on the 
same plane with the man or woman wiio has had the most 
thorough preparation. 

Why should not the public be protected against fake or 
incompetent teachers of music as well as against incom- 
petent teachers of English, of mathematics or of reading? 

The statement that “any one who wants to can 
start up as a music teacher” is somewhat too broad. 
A faker who should attempt to teach any instrument 
would quickly be detected; but, on the other hand, 
the capability of a vocal teacher can be judged only 
by results, not by methods, for there are as many 
so called methods as there are teachers. It is not 
impossible to arrange a standard of examination for 
instrument teachers which a candidate would be 
obliged to pass before obtaining his license ; but until 
some rational standard can be found by which a 
candidate for license as a vocal teacher might be 
judged, there can. be no examination. A certain 
degree of musicianship might be demanded, 
to be sure, but farther than that it would be hard 
to arrange any standard test. In how many in- 
stances have musically uneducated teachers turned 
out to have the happy faculty of being able to show 
others how properly to use their voices ; and, on the 
other hand, in how many instances have excellent 
vocalists and musicians proved to have an entire lack 
of ability to impart to pupils the knowledge which 
they themselves have. 


cccenipntin ll potermemacte 
LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN. 





What has become of that tremendous Interna- 
tional Operatic Academy scheme, which was to 
make chorus boys and girls out of the orphans of 
refugees, or something of that sort; which was to 
have its headquarters in Paris, but accommodatingly 
shifted them to America for the sake of a little 
front-page publicity (not a difficult task either, con- 


sidering that the headquarters never existed except 
on the front page). 

Even Jean de Reszke was induced to take interest 
in what later appears to have revealed itself in real- 
ity as merely a scheme for shifting the responsibility 
for the lease of the Theatre de Champs Elysees, in 
Paris, on to some other shoulders than those of a 
former opera manager from America. 

a oe 
CONTEST FOR AMERICAN-TRAINED VIOLINISTS. 


A prize of $200 has been offered by Charles G. 
Dawes, of Chicago, for the best performance of the 
Cecil Burleigh E minor concerto for violin and or- 
chestra (Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago, 
publishers), in a concert to take place with the 
American Symphony Orchestra, of Chicago, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, conductor, March 2, 1916, in Orches- 
tra Hall, Chicago. The conditions of the competi- 
tion are as follows: 


1. The candidate must be under thirty years of age, and 
if of age, an American citizen. 

2. The candidate must have received his entire training 
in this country. 

3. The entrance fee of $5 must be paid by all desiring 
to compete, the fund resulting therefrom to be applied to 
the expenses of the contest. 

4. The contest will be held in Chicago, between February 
15 and February 20, 1916, exact date to be named later. 

In the preliminary contest, all candidates will play be- 
hind a screen and will be known to the judges by number 
only. No judge may be represented by a candidate in the 
contest. 

For detailed information, address Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
518 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, not later than Decem- 
ber 1. 





aap iwstsllenenioiam 
For the third pair of New York Philharmonic 
Society concerts, tonight, Thursday, November 18, 
and tomorrow, Friday afternoon, November 19, Con- 
ductor Josef Stransky will lead the first American 
performances of Arnold Schénberg’s symphonic 
poem, “Pelleas and Melisande.” More than one 
hundred players will be employed to present this nov- 
elty. Emmy Destinn, the Bohemian soprano, will be 
the assisting artist, and will make her first New York 
appearance of the season. She will sing “Die Lore- 
ley” and “Der Fischerknabe” of Liszt, the aria, 
“Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” from “Samson and 
Delilah,” by Saint-Saéns, all with orchestra. The 
remaining numbers of the program will be Gold- 
mark’s overture, “Spring,” and the “Capriccio Es- 
pagnol” of Rimsky-Korsakoff. Next Sunday after- 
roon, November 21, the Philharmonic Society will 
begin its Brooklyn series of concerts, presenting 
Dvorak’s fourth symphony and Reger’s variations 
and fugue for orchestra on a theme of Mozart, both 
for the first time in Brooklyn. The “Tannhauser” 
overture also will be included in the program. The 
assisting artist will be Emmy Destinn. 
ccpinnetllfpsiennnn 
A harmony student writes to ask us “when may 
executive fourths be employed in a composition ?” 
We cannot say, as we never got any farther in har- 
mony than consecutive fifths. We advise our corre- 
spondent to apply to those of the musical writers 
for the daily papers who have not studied music at 
all and may consequently be able to speak with au- 
thority—-that is to say, with confidence. 


——~o—_—_ 

It is announced that the same forces which are to 
present Mahler’s eighth symphony in Philadelphia 
early next spring will later on give a performance 
of the work here under the auspices of the New 
York Society of Friends of Music. 


A few days ago the morning papers divided on 
Leopold Godowsky’s nationality, half for Polish, 
half for Austrian. We are willing to take chances 
on the distinguished pianist being an American. 

otic pennies 


Every one has temperament, but few know how 
to express it. Musical artists often voice not only 
what they feel but also what is felt by their audi- 
tors. 
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THE MIGHTY TOWERS. 


John Towers, still hale and hearty, despite his 
advanced age and seventy-two years of unbroken 
musical activities, has decided to retire from pro- 
fessional life. He sent a postcard to his friends to 
visit him in his St. Louis studio a week or two ago 
and take their formal leave if they so felt disposed 
to honor him. Fortunate John Towers, say many 
musicians, remembering the hosts of departed fel- 
low workers who have been unwillingly retired by 
the inexorable hand of death since he began his 
earthly pilgrimage in England just about the time 
that Saint-Saéns first saw the light of day in France. 

Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin were in 
their prime. Liszt was a famous pianist only, and 
Wagner an unknown youth of twenty-three. 
Even during the relatively s’.ort quarter of a cen- 
tury that John Towers has passed in the United 
States he has seen many changes in our musical life. 
And yet this aged musician is still with us. May 
he long be spared—that is to say, if this turbulent 
and war mad world has any joy in store for him. 
At any rate, he leaves a monumental work behind 
him whenever he finds the time has come to go over 
to the great majority, where the master musicians 
dwell in silence and the sweetest singers are mute. 
His stupendous dictionary of 28,015 operas, which 
occupied his time from 1893 till 1910, will long out- 
live thousands of the operas he tabulates, and en- 
throne the name of John Towers on the shelves of 
libraries for a century at least. 

John Towers, the Musica CourIER wishes you 
happiness in your well earned repose! 





a 


“DIE MUSIK” DISCONTINUED. 





Endlessly the procession thins. Another musical 
journal has gone by the board. The well known 
German musical publication, Die Musik, which for 
the past thirteen years had appeared regularly 
every two weeks, ceased publication on October I. 
Its demise is to be regretted, for Die Musik was a 
journal that stood for the highest ideals, and its 
staff included many of the best known musical 
writers abroad. It attained some years ago the 
largest circulation ever reached by a music journal 
in Germany. It is said to have had at that time 
13,000 subscribers. Of late it had fallen off in cir- 
culation. Of great interest were the many illustra- 
tions published by the paper, particularly the pic- 
torial treasures of the Nikolaus Mannskopf musical 
historical museum of Frankfort.. The passing of 
Die Musik is tragic. Next? 

pacaenay ewevan 
WHAT DOES HE MEAN? 





The following advertisement was clipped from the 
San Francisco Examiner, issue of October 3, 1915: 





aa 
BE A SINGER. IT IS EASY. 
Make money with your voice; if you can carry 

a tune I can make a first-class singer of you in 
60 days. Ruined voices my specialty. Good singers 
in demand; earn $50 up weekly; clear, resonant 
tones and perfect creleelation guaranteed; consul- 
tation free; men only. PROF. MASON, 48 Haight 
st.; pamphlet free. A short cut to VAUDEVILLE 
and STAGE, 











“Ruined voices my specialty” is a phrase that has 
a peculiar ring. 
P g hes 
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MODERN CRITICISM. 








Godowsky is reproached by the New York Herald 
for having played “without deep emotion” the three 
Chopin valses in his program last Saturday after- 
noon. The Herald probably also would be the paper 
to discover that when Godowsky plays the Chopin 
funeral march he does so without pronounced mer- 


riment. 
pan Chena 


WELCOME ARRIVALS. 





It is not often that opera singers play welcome 
jokes on opera managements. Last Saturday after- 
noon, while the management of the Chicago Opera 


Association was announcing that Muratore and 
Mme. Cavalieri had not been reached by wireless, 
the famous French tenor and his beautiful wife ar- 
rived unheralded at the Congress Hotel, after a 
voyage of sixteen days. The song birds of the Chi- 
cago Opera all were on hand at the opening last 
Monday night. 


THE BYSTANDER. 


3yron Hagel is not an entire stranger to MUSICAL 
Courter readers. His opinions on various musical 
subjects have been quoted occasionally in our Paris 
letters. Mr. Hagel is a gentleman of more or less 
leisure, who has spent most of his time in the last 
ten years wandering up and down various countries 
in Europe. But since the war began he has become 
an associate member of the Safety First Society 
and intends to remain in America until Europe is 
quiet once more. He is not a professional musician, 
but a lover of music and has considerable knowl- 
edge of it. It is his joy to stand by and contemplate, 
as an interested spectator, the doings of the great 
world of music with which he is pretty thoroughly 
familiar. 

Mr. Hagel has consented during the time he re- 
mains in this country to undertake a column, “The 
Bystander,” which will appear from time to time 
in the Mustcat Courter, and in which he will have 
more or less pertinent things to say about music, 
musicians and, perhaps, some other of the walrus’s 
favorite topics, such as “Shoes, ships, sealing wax, 
cabbages and kings.” 

——_————_ 


OPENING OF CHICAGO OPERA. 
(By Telegraph.) 








Chicago, Ill., November 15, 1915. 
To the Musical Courier: 

The opening of the grand opera season here to- 
night, with “Gioconda,” was a striking triumph, es- 
pecially for Cleofonte Campanini and his splendid 
orchestra made up of Chicago musicians. The 
leader and his men made a thing of beauty of Pon- 
chielli’s colorful score. Bassi, tenor, not in best 
voice, scored effectively, however. Destinn and De 
Cisneros made a marked impression on the au- 
dience, which showed its pleasure decisively. 
Frances Ingram was a tremendous surprise and did 
excellent work which was received enthusiastically. 
\ncona and Arimondi rounded out the cast capably. 
A huge and very fashionable audience attended the 
premiere. RENE Devries. 


NOT FAIR TO CALIFORNIA. 


These views from the Evening Post—with the 
sentiment of which we hasten to disassociate our- 
selves—are bound to create an outburst of righteous 
indignation in the commonwealth of the Golden 
Gate: “Considering the very conspicuous place of 
California in the history of American literature, it 
is singular that that State, so appreciative of music, 
too, has done so little for it in a creative way, or as 
a source of interpretative talent.” Names of Cali- 
fornia composers, singers and instrumentalists crowd 
into the mind. The Evening Post should know 
them; New York is not the United States. 


~ 


WHAT WAS THE REASON? 





It is interesting to know that the Schubert Club, 
of St. Paul, Minn., “works for the encouragement 
of American music and musicians,” says a com- 
munication to the Musica Courter, “but it is no 
less interesting to know that when the United States 
Marine Band, one of the most American of all our 
musical organizations, gave a concert not long ago 
in St. Paul, the members of the Schubert Club were 
conspicuous by their absence, even though the body 
officially had encouraged the visit there of the mu- 
sical men from the capital.” 


THE YANKEE BEETHOVEN. 


One of the most sensible interviews given out in a 
long time on the subject of American music is that 
by Professor Cornelius Riibner in the New York 
Times magazine section of last Sunday. 
Riibner is at the head of the music department in 
Columbia University, a position he assumed in 1904, 
not long after the death of Edward A. MacDowell. 
The reason we do not develop more composers in 
this country, says Professor Rubner, is because most 
of our young musicians do not live in constant actual 
and practical touch with the best kind of music, for 
we have in this country more applicants for musical 
work than we have positions into which to put them. 

The Columbia educator is quite right when he de- 
plores the lack of municipal opera companies and 
symphony orchestras in most of the American cities. 
“As an instance of this for us still ideal condition,” 
went on Prof. Riibner, “I can select the German city 
of Sondershausen, since that place, among many 
others, typifies the small town of about 20,000, which 
has its own complete musical organization. In this 
place the conductor of the opera and the symphony 


Professor 


orchestra, practically the same organization, is the 
director of the conservatory, and his best players are 
the teachers. Hence the student-composers, accord- 
ing to their ability, can assist in conducting opera, 
can hear their own works performed, and can get the 
best kind of practical experience by playing in or 
constantly attending rehearsals of the opera and 
symphony orchestra. A school of this sort produces 
good men in composing and conducting, as Sonders- 
hausen as a matter of fact has done.” 

Winding up his extremely able estimate of the 
shortcomings of our present American musical sys- 
tem, for the betterment of which Professor Riubner 
makes many valuable suggestions, he adds his pro- 
phecy to the many others which have been uttered 
regarding the character of the future Yankee Bee- 
thoven: 

When we finally have an American school of composi- 
tion, I cannot imagine that it will be notable for any such 
thing as being based on Negro music, or Indian music, or 
ragtime, or anything of that sort. 

What makes a composer is not a model, but his own 
individuality. Is it not more reasonable to think that we 
will at last develop a man who is a great individuality in 
music, scorning such a thing as self conscious basing on 
some formula? 


TITTA RUFFO CANARD. 


Irresponsible rumor mongers and ignorant pur- 
veyors of so called musical “news” published reports 
of the death of Titta Ruffo aboard the steamship 
Ancona, torpedoed last week in the Mediterranean. 
Immediately after the spreading of the report con- 
cerning Ruffo, many inquiries as to the truth of 
the rumor reached the Mustcat Courier. The 
canard was denied at once authoritatively, as this 
paper was well informed of Ruffo’s whereabouts at 
the time of the sinking of the Ancona. 


os 


PHOTOS OF GERVILLE-REACHE. 





We learn from Gertrude F. Cowen, manager of 
the late Mme. Gerville-Reache, that the singer’s hus 
band, Dr. Rambaud, is the possessor of a number 
of his deceased wife’s photographs, which he will 
be glad to present to the admirers of her art. Those 
who are interested may communicate with Mrs. 
Cowen at 1451 Broadway, New York. 





<¢—  — 


OPERATIC NEUTRALITY. 





Certainly Giulio Gatti-Casazza cannot be accused 
of not having taken care to observe the spirit of 
President Wilson’s neutrality proclamation. He 
started his season with a French opera, conducted 
by an Italian and with German, Austrian, Italian 
and French singers in the cast. 
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HAMLIN PRIZE COMPOSITION IS 
PERFORMED AT A CHICAGO CONCERT. 





Of Forty Manuscripts Submitted Carlo Minetti’s “Mark Antony” Aria Was Chosen—Work 
Adequately Presented by George Hamlin and American Symphony Orchestra— 
Native Compositions Splendidly Interpreted by Glenn Dillard Gunn and 
His Musicians—Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s Fourth Program 
Contains Two Novelties—Opera Singer Injured—Various 
Paragraphs Chronicling a Week of Marked 
Tonal Activities. 


Chicago, lll, November 13, 1915. 
American Symphony Orchestra of Chicago, of 
ch Glenn Dillard Ginn is conductor, gave its first con- 
cert of the season at Orchestra Hall, last Tuesday evening, 


November 9, before a large and enthusiastic audience. Sev- 
eral of the selections on the program were heard previously 
the Delamarter overture to a “Fantastic Comedy,” “Four 
Oriental Sketches” for orchestra by Paulsen, and Mac- 
Dowell’s suite opus 42 “Woodland.” The novelties were 
citation and aria, “But Love Alone,” from the music 
rama “Apollo” by Edward F, Schneider; Loomis’ con- 
» for piano and orchestra, Minetti’s aria “Mark An- 
and Boyle’s “Slumber Songs.” 

Che honors of the evening again went to Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, who, though deprived of the services of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, which heretofore gave its services to 


American music, has this year been replaced by 
made up of young musicians, who for the 
rt have been if not born in this country, at least 
and they played if not admirably, 
vith sufficient refinement and enthusiasm to make the 
performance of each selection praiseworthy in every re 
Mr. Gunn has trained his forces thoroughly, and 

is orchestra, which is well balanced, should take its place 
me of Chicago’s best musical assets. The overture by 
Delamarter has been Suffice to say 
it it impressed more tavorably than heretofore and the 
was received with salvos of applause. The 


use ot 


in orchestra 


on these shores, 


reviewed previously. 


omp< »Sition 


xcerpt from Schneider’s “Apollo” was superbly sung by 
George Hamlin, whose voice has taken on big volume un- 
today he may be ranked as a robusto tenor. The ex- 

as well as the opera was reviewed when “Apollo” 

s presented by the Bohemian Club of San Francisco 

t Bohemian Grove, California, on August 7, 1915. Singer 
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and composition were applauded to the echo and after 
many recalls upon the stage Mr. Hamlin sang a very ef- 
fective song from the pen of James G. MacDermid of Chi- 
cago. The song, “If You Would Love Me,” will probably 
be included on many programs, as it is a winner. The four 





GLENN DILLARD GUNN. 


Uriental sketches for orchestra by Paulsen, superbly played 
by the orchestra, was one of the best compositions in- 
scribed on the program. 

The surprise of the evening was the concerto by Clar- 
ence Loomis of Chicago. Mr. Loomis, a very young man, 
who has received his musical education solely at the Am- 
erican Conservatory, is one of the most advanced of the 
youthful American composers. His concerto is remark- 
ably well built, original, pleasing and a good acquisition to 
the piano literature. Mr. Loomis was fortunate in having 
his composition performed by such a brilliant pianist as 
Edward Collins, who won for the composition and him- 
self an overwhelming success. Composer, performer and 
conductor were recalled many times upon the stage to 
acknowledge the vociferous applause of the audience. 

After the intermission, Mr. Hamlin was heard in the 
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aria, “Mark Antony,” by Carlo Minetti of Pittsburg, who 
was awarded a prize of $200, donated by George Hamlin 
for the best aria for tenor and orchestra by an American 
composer, Forty manuscripts were submitted. The Pitts- 
burgh composer may well be happy at the reception accord- 
ed his work at the hands of the Chicago public and he 
may also feel grateful towards Mr. Hamlin, who gave of 
his very best in the singing of the selection. The aria is 
well written, yet the sustained fortissimo passages require 
much labor from a singer, but Mr, Hamlin rose valiantly 
to the situation and won full recognition for the novelty. 
As stated above, Mr. Minetti could not hope for a better 
interpreter for his song than the ene he had and it was in 
a great measure due to the soloist that the work succeeded 
so well, as there are many trying moments in the “Mark 
Antony” aria. The song depicts the martial spirit and 
vitality expected in an aria about a warrior. The com- 
poser was literally dragged on the stage several times by 
Mr. Hamlin and both appeared delighted with the sponta- 
neous manifestation. 


“Idyll” by Leach, who is the second concertmaster of 
the American Symphony Orchestra, held a prominent place 
on the program. Boyle’s “Slumber Song” was less effec- 
tive, but Borowski's “Valse Pathetique,” which had its 
first performances in Chicago, is a little gem. Flowing 
with melody and admirably orchestrated, the waltz afford- 
ed one of the real enjoyments of the evening. MacDow- 
ell’s suite “Woodland,” however, is so superior in orches- 
tral construction to the other compositions inscribed on 
the program that it really seemed out of place and made 
the balance of the program less attractive. Cleverly, Mr. 
Gunn had placed the MacDowell composition at the end 
of the program,—probably to leave a good taste in the 
mind of his audience. 

The destinies of the American Symphony Orchestra are 
left to the following enterprising men and women, and un- 
der the able leadership of Glenn Dillard Gunn will un- 
doubtedly live for many years to come and will be the logic- 
al channel for the production of American music: Charles 
G. Dawes, president; Herbert J. Friedman, secretary: 
Joseph E. Otis, treasurer; F. Wight Neumann, manager. 

Guarantors: Knowlton Ames, J. Ogden Armour, W. J 
Calhoun, Charles G. Dawes, Chauncey Keep, J. E. Otis. 
Walter H. Wilson, Julius Rosenwald, John G. Shedd and 
Charles H. Swift. 

Directors: Max Adler, C. S. Bacon, William Beard, 
Mrs. E. G. Beck, Arthur Bissell, Mrs. Z. P. Brosseau. 
Charles F. Browne, Arthur Burton, Hobart C. Chatfield 
Taylor, C, C. Curtiss, Mrs, Thomas Vincent Cannon, Mrs 
Rossetter G, Cole, Charles G. Dawes, Mrs. J. Clark Dean, 
Herman Devries, Mrs. Joseph N. Eisendrath, Rev. W. J. 
Finn, Mrs. Archibald Freer, Mrs. Donald M. Forgan, Her- 
bert J. Friedman, Glenn Dillard Gunn, Mrs. George Ham- 
lin, John J. Hattstaedt, Harry Harrison, George Nelson 
Holt, Chauncey Keep, Mrs. Charles Lobdell, Robert R: Mc- 
Cormick, F. Wight Neumann, Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, Joseph E. 
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Otis, Max Pam, Mrs, Thomas Prindeville, Irving K. Pond, 
F. W. Root, Mrs. Morris S. Rosenwald, Frank H. Scott, 
Allen Spencer, Mme. E. Schumann-Heink, Otto L. 
Schmidt, Clayton F. Summy, Mrs. Frank L. Sulzberger, 
Lorado Taft, Mrs. Edna B. Tabor, Mrs. Bert L. Taylor, 
Mrs. Paul Tietgens, Mrs. Lyman A. Walton, Mrs. Joseph 
Weissenbach, and Walter H. Wilson. 


Fourth SyMPHONY ProGRAM. 


The fourth program given by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra brought forth two novelties, Sophie Braslau, 
contralto, and a symphonic poem, “Dante,” from the pen 
of the Spanish composer, Enrique Granados. Miss Bras- 
lau, though a newcomer in these surroundings, was al- 
ready known to many patrons of Orchestra Hall, who 
yearly attend the May festival in Evanston, where last 
season the young contralto from the Metropolitan Opera 
House was one of the most conspicuous attractions. For 
her debut with the Chicago Orchestra Miss Braslau chose 
to appear in selections well suited to display her rich, 
deep and sonorous organ to best advantage. She sang 


the aria, “O Mio Fernando,” from the opera, “La Favo- 
rita,” by Donizetti—an old war horse much in demand 
half a century ago—as though she found great pleasure 
in the song, and she also gave of her best in the aria, 

Penelope Weaving a Garment,” from Max Bruch’s 
“Odysseus.” It was, however, as assistant to the or- 
chestra in the Granados offering that Miss Braslau’s vocal 
resources were heard to best advantage, revealing an 
organ of uncommon power, rich in color, deep though 
dark in texture and she sang her bit with dramatic feel- 
ing and telling effect. 

The orchestral novelty, the symphonic poem, “Dante,” 
by Granados—whose full name the program annotator says 
is Enrique Granados y Campina—has little to recom- 
mend it to other orchestral organizations, save its origi 
nality. The work is tedious, boring and the treatment too 
weak for so powerful a subject. A giant is needed to 
write music to such a dramatic work, and, though Grana- 
dos already has composed several operas, he seems at his 
best in some of his piano and violin compositions, which 
outputs are known in this community. Besides giving this 


selection with tonal beauty the orchestra under the leader- 
ship of Frederick Stock, played with virtuosity the over- 
ture to “Der Schauspieldirektor,” by Mozart; Chaussons’ 
masterly symphony in B flat major, which, by the way, 
furnished the real treat of the evening; Hugo Wolf's Ital- 
ian serenade and Brahms’ Hungarian dance, orchestrated 
by Dvorak. 
RECITAL BY KREISLER. 


F. Wight Neumann presented Fritz Kreisler at the 
Auditorium last Sunday afternoon. Mr. Kreisler’s pro- 
gram was made up especially to please the masses. A re- 
turn engagement under the same management will take 
place at the Auditorium Sunday afternoon, February 13. 


ALBert Wuite’s Desut tn RECITAL. 


The first of a series of twelve Metropolitan concerts 
given at the Fine Arts Theatre under the direction of 
Ernest Briggs served to introduce here Harriet Foster, 
contralto, and Albert A. White, basso. It may be said, 
to be correct, that Miss Foster was billed as a mezzo con- 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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Canadian Newspapers Vie With One Another in Praise of 


Katharine Goodson 








“WITCH OF THE KEYBOARD” 
“POETESS OF THE PIANO” 
A “FEMALE PADEREWSKI” 


are among the numerous descriptive expressions used 
to illustrate the English Ptanist’s versatility as pro- 
claimed by program of contrasting masterpieces. 




















MANITOBA FREE PRESS, WINNIPEG, 
OCTOBER 29, 1915. 


Goodson Recital Was Brilliant 
Success — Distinguished Eng- 
lish Pianist Won Undeniable 
Triumph— Witch of the Key- 
board. 


Before an enraptured audience last evening, 
Katharine Goodson, the distinguished English 
pianist, won an undeniable triumph in a pro- 
gram which, from the viewpotnt of the piano 
pedagogue as well as the public, was almost 
faultiess in constructive character. The musi- 
cal public, as a rule, is fickle in determining 
the artistic worth of the virtuoso, whose pro- 
grams invariably savor of monotony, On the 
present occasion, therefore, it was refreshing 
to hear an artist whose real metier is recital 
plgying, and one who, moreover, can challenge 
criticism not only as regards her ability as 
an executive artist, but also as one who ob- 
viously believes in studying the whims of an 
audience. . 

Katharine Goodson may be very fittingly 
styled as the witch of the keyboard. She is 
endowed with a magnificent technical equip- 
ment, which she is careful never to over- 
strain. Possessed of both the instrumental and 
vocal touch, she is able to add color to any- 
thing she plays. As regards her interpretative 
ability, there is one thing to be said, and 
that is, she stands absolutely in the front 
rank of any living virtuoso pianist in the 
world today. Her sterling worth in_ eluci- 
dating complex works wourd appear to be one 
of her chief assets. 

For her opening number, Miss Goodson gave 
the familiar Beethoven “Moonlight” Sonata 
in C sharp minor, widely diverse in its emo- 
tional character, and interpreted with out- 
standing brilliancy and incisiveness of rhythm, 
The Brahms _intermezzo in C major, op. 119, 
No. 3, and rhapsody in E flat, op. 119, No. 4 
were also executed with scintillating beauty 
and subtlety of expression. In Chopin’s noc 
turne in G major, op. 37, No. 2, and the gi- 
gantic polonaise in A flat, op. 53, Miss Good 
son did remarkable work. The nocturne with 
its first movement, was crisply enunciated, the 
faint. intermittent melodic suggestions being 
delightfully brought out, and contrasting sharp- 
ly against the superb melody of the succeed 
ing movement, played with caressing tender- 
ness. In the latter movement one was pro- 
foundly impressed with the steady, reposeful, 
rocking rhythm conceived in Miss Goodson’s 
reading. The interpretation given the polon- 
aise created a perfect furore, and little wonder. 





It was conspicuous for its virile power and di- 
rect, forceful expression. Miss Goodson ex 
hibited her powers in emphatic form. Seizing, 
indeed, was her delivery of the long, sustained, 
stupendous octave climax for left hand, with 
its small, rhythmic four note figure, reiterated 
with increasing power, effectively set against 
the suggestive trumpet obligato in brilliant 
chords for right hand. It was a decidedly su- 
perior bit of playing and the audience ac- 
corded the artist the reception she deserved. 
A group of Chopin studies ppetic in char- 
acter afforded an opportunity @ again hear- 
ing’ Miss Goodson’s ability in’ interpretative 
skill and dexterity of execution. One of the 
most interesting of the artist's numbers, how- 
ever, was the cleverly designed ‘‘Rigaudon,” 
op. 23, No, 1, by Arthur Hinton (Miss Good- 
son’s husband), which won high favor. The 
“Romance” in A flat, although less effective, 
was executed with transcendental beauty of 
tone and elasticity of expression. MacDow 
ell’s “March Wind,” Mendelssohn’s “Song 
Without Words” in F proved two very excel- 
lent contributions. Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, No. 2, concluded Miss Goodson’s share 
in the program. 

© more convincing interpretation of the 
Liszt number has ever been given here by any 
other virtuoso, and certainly few artists re- 
ceive such a reception as that awarded Miss 
Goodsen last night. She is a wonderful artist, 
compelling in every respect, and blessed with 
abundance of temperament. 


THE WINNIPEG EVENING TRIBUNE, 
OCTOBER 29, 1915. 


Miss Goodson’s Recital Pleases 
Large Audience— Splendid 
Program of Contrasting 
Masterpieces Proclaims Versa- 
tility of Popular Pianist, Say 
Wheelers. 


Important professional concerts are few and 
far between in this city, hence the pleasure with 
which Katharine Goodson’s pianoforte recital 
last night was received by the big audience 
rhat this gifted English lady holds high rank 
as a pianist in the world of music is an in 
ternational fact, attested to by critics of ex 
tended reputation in the countries she has vis 
ited, being universally acc'aimed as an artist 
with a beautiful singing touch, a finshed and 
brilliant technic and a real musical tempera- 
ment. 

These qualities were in superlative evidence 
last night in the development of a superb pro- 
gram of contrasting masterpieces by master 
composers. well calculated to proclaim the ver- 





satility of the performer apart from the skillful 


performance. In this re 
spect, and all uncon 
sciously, Miss Goodson is 
in the present writer’ 
opinion, a second edition 
of another famous pian 
ist, Mme. Carrefio. Not 
an imitator by any means, 
Oh, dear, no! but in sim 
ilarity of sty‘e, and its 
mental and physical ex 
pression, there is the same 
marked and_ individual 
personal temperament, 
and for thoroughly artis- 4 
tic pianoforte playing this 
element must loom up 
largely in musical inter 














pretations, vocal and in 
strumental. 

There is about Miss Goodson’s playing some 
thing so very suggestive that her listeners are 
entranced by the images which the spell of 
her fingers evokes. She creates an atmosphere 
in which poetry, the arts and temperament are 
ll affected, therefore the auditor with a soul 
attuned to music can appreciate not only the 
beauty of the composition, as was the case with 
the lovely measures of Beethoven's ‘“‘Moon- 
light” sonata which was accorded such an 
exquisite delicacy in touch and phrasing, at 
once artistic and intensely satisfying. 

If Miss Goodson were not so essentially and 
ntensely musical she could not so fascinatingly 
express the sentiments of Beethoven, Brahms 
and Chopin. Her performance of composi 
tions by these masters last night excited at 
once keen admiration for her consummate art, 
and wonder at her technic, and the question 
remains whether to praise most, her. sensitive- 
ness and beauty of conception, or her superb 
execution, 

When a pianist can make a Brahms “Rhap- 
sody” acceptable to an audience of very large 
dimensions, and hold the people with rapt 
attention until the close of the number, there 
must have been something quite extraordinary 
in the performance; and when piled on this 
came five difficult etudes by Chopin, a _ noc- 


turne, and a polonaise by the same composer, 
Miss Goodson achieved a veritable triumph. 
Seldom indeed has such vociferous applause 


heen tendered to any artist. as it came from 
all parts of the huge auditcrium, an ovation so 
spontaneous that must have shown the fair 
English pianist how highly her musical gifts 
were appreciated, 

What is to be said of her Chopin nocturne, 
the etudes and polonaise, except that the spirit 
of the composer seemed to find magnificent 
expression at her finger tips? There was no 
slurring of passages, there was crystalline clear 
ness in her notes, every measure was distinctly 
beautiful, so much so that to many musicians 
Chopin acquired a new character through her 
reading. 

Playing with loving care two fine pianistic 
tid-bits by her husband, Arthur Hinton, with 








poetic versions, given to MacDowell’s “Mare 

Wind,” and Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” 
came the climax of the recital, a truly amazing 
performance of Liszt’s No, 2 rhaps« dy. Here 
was virtuoso skill of the highest order A 


masculine touch, a wrist like flexi ble steel and 
pliant fingers evolved a masterly interpretation 
seldom heard on the local concert stage. 





THE WINNIPEG TELEGRAM, 
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Katharine Goodson Delights 
Audience — “Poetess of the 
Piano” Greeted by Capacity 
House Last Night. 


With their anticipations raised to the highest 
pitch of expectancy by the superlative press 
notices accorded the “Poetess of the Piano” 
all over the continent, the capacity audience 
ee last evening attended to hear Miss 
Goodson were in no respect disappointed 

Katharine Goodson’s art is of that astonish 
ing order calculated to strike the critic dumb 
who believes in the indescribability of perfec 
tion; for seldom did this “female Paderewski” 
fall short of sheer perfection in the course 
of a most ambitious program. Hers is a mas 
ter touch, breathing out the ascending strata 
of emotion from the tenderest pathos to the 
splendor of scintillating virility, with a magic 
seldom equaled by male performers of the 
first rank. 





Management : 


ANTONIA SAWYER 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y. KNABE PIANO 
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BRILLIANT OPENING OF 
BOSTON OPERA SEASON. 


“L’Amore dei Tre Re” Repeats Its Former Success in 
the Hub—Villani, Zenatello, Baklanoff, Mardones 
in Superb Cast—Huge and Enthusiastic 
Audience. 


Boston, Mass., November 16, 1915. } 
Symphony Chambers, ] 


vo seasons now there has been no balm in Gilead, 
it with the premiére performance of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company and the Pavlowa Ballet Russe on Mon- 
vening last Bostonians once again came triumphantly 
into their own. That magnificent structure in the heart 
of the Back Bay district, which has too long stood in 
silent rebuke, has at length redeemed its heritage. The 
interregnum is ended—thanks largely to the initiative of 
Anna Pavlowa and the industry of Max Rabinoff. 
Heralded by glowing accounts of its successes on tour 
ind anticipated with an unprecedented fervor of enthusi- 
m, the premiére performance here was accorded an ova- 
ion that was as significant as it was unique. The vast 
theatre was filled te. capacity with an audience that was 
ilmost abandoned in the prodigality of its applause. 
In response to insistent demands, Montemezzi’s brilliant 
ypera, “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” which created a sensation 
it its first production here two years ago, was selected for 


the opening performance. While of recent origin, this 
work already has won an enviable place in popular regard. 
It has a distinctive charm, which repetition serves but to 
enhance. The story is too well known to require amplifi- 
cation ; suffice it to say that the work was superbly mount- 
ed and, dramatically as well as musically, all that could 
be desired. 
The cast was as follows: 


PAD «in vc ads Gh ekREEes sbi a pes i date ah ee ae Luisa Villani 
RE rat Phen e IGS if Game Mma TO Erkan George Baklanoft 
PRINS 6 dc neabaks 550 4g Roane es sarkdiny a tavenanees Jose Mardones 
FOP 66505 5d ead Rare CASA AAs oh oes eee Giovanni Zenatello 
PRONG. cc ccceecibecuscubenuseryecsisaebdiesereehece Romeo Boscacci 
Fn RAI he phn, PPE en Bo re Elizabeth Campbell 
LI NR 5 bi fae dadick soa kete pt snack teiveenesis sede Luisa Pavani 
TS AIRDRIE 5554 olin Fon calc as anne vs cbaanted Enrico Nava 
Ci GU - ob i Asaevcndoe panes is ysceeds 2 b>) uacdenee Fely Clement 


Conductor, Roberto Moranzoni. 

The only change in the cast already seen and praised in 
all other cities visited by this company was Zenatello in- 
stead of Ferrari-Fontana as Avito. 

A telegraphic report received from the Musicat Covu- 
RIER Boston correspondent, Tuesday morning, says: “A 
truly superb performance. A feature was Villani’s ex- 
quisite singing in Act I and her histrionic display in sec- 
ond act. Zenatello was fine and vigorous throughout. 
Baklanoff renewed the esteem in which he was formerly 
held as a member of the earlier Boston Opera Company. 
A superb artist both vocally and dramatically. Mardones 
sang capitally as Archibaldo. Moranzoni, conductor, the 
‘Amore’ specialist, was true to his reputation. 





CARL ORGAN RECITALS RESUMED. 


People Throng the Church—Tower Chimes Ring—Andrea Sarto 
Sings—San Diego Program Played. 





Every pew was occupied in the “Old First” Presbyterian 
Church, New York, Monday evening, November 15, when 
Dr. William C. Carl, organist of the church, officier de 
instruction publique, and director of the Guilmant Or- 
gan School, began the program of his 156th organ recital, 
the same being a repetition of one he played at the San 
Diego Exposition last summer. The throng of people 
which gathered was itself a tribute to Dr. Carl, and to the 
musical management of this honored old church. In the 
tower, the newly installed chimes were ringing merrily at 
8 o’clock, making pleasant music to the passerby, and aid- 
ing him to find the church easily. 

\t the outset, Rev. Dr. Duffield, pastor, delivered an ap- 
propriate prayer, followed by reading of the most musical 
of all the Psalms, that relating to praising God with the 
timbrel, with organs, with the high sounding cymbals, etc. 
Then he referred facetiously to that individual known as 
“the printer’s devil,” saying his Satanic Majesty had some- 


how succeeded in preventing delivery of the programs; 
that he supposed this particular devil “loved a shining 
mark” (Dr. Carl), but that, as organ, audience, and, best 


of all, organist, were all on hand, the program would pro- 
ceed. He announced several numbers in happy fashion, 
by which time the “hedeviled programs” had arrived. A 
word of greeting to Andrea Sarto, former solo baritone of 
this church, was given, and then the program proceeded 
with the promptness and celerity characteristic of all mu- 
sical doings under William C. Carl, who is a mode! of 
businesslike energy. 


rhis program, made up of works by the most celebrated 


organ composers of France, Germany, Austria and Eng- 
was of delightful variety, containing much to interest 

ery one present, and some numbers which charmed the 
teners into exclamations of “Ohs!” and “Ahs!” ‘This 
ot only because of the delightful music presented, 

uit because of the spontaneous freshness of Dr. Carl’s 
playing, in which the elements of impeccable good taste in 
selecting appropriate stops, a technical ability which sur- 
1ounts all difficulties, and a certain dash, which, all com- 
ined, produce the effect of spontaneous utterance. It is 


is if a speaker spoke enthusiastically, temperamenially, 
vithout referring to any notes, hence makes effect. There 
were snap and go in Dr. Carl’s playing of the “Salome” 
nata, with its triumphant C major closing chord. The 
ely second subject was very tastefully registrated. The 
sweetly melodious music, in the Mozartian style, of an 
adagio by Pleyel, sounded much like a string quartet. This 
contrasted well with Haydn’s menuet in D flat, which had 
staccato effects allied with pretty melody. A real tour de 
force was the performance of Bach’s fugue in D, in which 
the pedalling ran along as merrily, and apparently as easily, 
as the notes played by the fingers. Audiences at the Carl 
recitals have long ago ceased to marvel at the highly edu- 


cated digital extremities of this organist; it is apparently 
ill the same to him, whether his feet or fingers have to 
rtiorm difi cult passages. 


Beautiful music was the “Orange Blossoms,” from a 
volume of “Wedding Music,” edited by Dr. Carl (new at 
hese recitals), and Haydn Wood’s reposeful “Cradle 
Sone” rivalled it in popular favor. As to Bonnet’s “Varia- 
tions de Concert” and the big march from Guilmant’s 


“Ariane” symphony, which closed the recital (a little over 
an hour long), these numbers created definite stir. 

Andrea Sarto sang Hummel’s “Hallelujah” and an aria 
by Cowen in the fine, expressive voice and with the su- 
perior style associated with his name; his isa fresh sound- 
ing organ, having sonority and tenderness combined. 

Following was the program: Sonata in C minor, Theo- 
dore Salomé; adagio, symphony in B flat, Ignace Pleyel; 
“Menuet” from a symphony, Josef Haydn; fugue in D, 
Johann Sebastian Bach; vocal, “Hallelujah,” Ferdinand 
Hummel, Andrea Sarto; “Orange Blossoms” (new), 
(“Wedding Music” edited by Dr. Carl), Georges Mac- 
Master; toccata in E minor (sonata I), F. de la Tombelle; 
“Slumber Song,” Haydn Wood; “Variations de Concert,” 
Joseph Bonnet; vocal, “Song of the Seeker” (“The Veil’), 
Frederic Cowen, Andrea Sarto; march from the “Ariane” 
symphony, Alexander Guilmant. 

Next Monday evening, November 22, at 8.15 o'clock, 
Dr. Carl will be assisted by Merle Alcock, the contralto, 
whose recent triumphs in various autumnal musical festi- 
vals are fresh in the public mind. On the program will be 
several new compositions, composed for and dedicated to 
Dr. Carl. November 20, there will be a “Parsifal” pro- 
gram, and December 6, Handel’s oratorio, “Samson,” will 
be sung 





IMPORTANT NEW TEXAS ORGANIZATION. 


Texas Federation of Music Clubs Formed—High Honors for a 
Musical Courier Correspondent. 





(By Telegraph.) 
Fort Worth, Texas, November 15, 1915. 

An important step in the development of music in Texas 
was the organization of the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs, November 12, at Brownwood, in connection with 
the meeting of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, to 
which the music clubs have formerly belonged. The new 
organization places the music clubs on a firm basis as an 
independent organization. 

The following officers were elected:- Mrs. J. F. Lyons 
(Fort Worth), president; Mrs. Joseph Wren (Waco), 
first vice-president; Ima Hogg (Houston), second vice- 
president; Marion Buie (Marlin), recording secretary; 
Martha Lightfoot (Fort Worth), corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. Bryan Snider (Marshall), treasurer; Mrs. A. P. 
Baldwin (Tyler), auditor; Mrs. Gentry Waldo (Houston), 
Mrs. Stephen J. Hay (Dallas), Bettie Cooper (San An- 
gelo), executive committee. 

(Signed) Mkrs. J. F. Lyons. 

Mrs. J. F. Lyons, president of the new organization, is 
the correspondent of the Mustcat Courter at Fort Worth. 
The Musicat Courter’s heartiest good wishes go to Mrs. 
Lyons and congratulations to the new organization in hav- 
ing secured so efficient and capable a president. 





Edith Moxom Gray Plays at Waldorf-Astoria. 


Edith Moxom Gray, the American pianist, was the solo- 
ist at the monthly meeting of the New York Browning 
Society, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 10. She played the novelette of 
MacDowell brilliantly, expressing its joy and light heart- 
edness, and the Chopin B flat minor nocturne with sym- 
pathy and intimate understanding. 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
Songs. 
Arthur Bergh. 

“I Know a Little Rose” (40 cents). 

“The Hawthorn Tree” (60 cents). 

“It Was Nothing but a Rose” (50 cents). 

Three songs, with rather original harmonies. “The 
Hawthorn Tree” is the most singable. 

Mary Helen Brown. 

“Shall I Wed Thee?” (60 cents). 

“Night” (60 cents). 

Two graceful, melodious songs, grateful to the vocalist. 
Charles T. Griffes. 

“This Book of Hours” (60 cents). 

“Come, Love, Across the Sunlit Land” (60 cents). 

The first of these is distinctly archaic in spirit. Well 
made and interesting for a singer who is also a musician. 
Ivan S. Langstroth. 

“Soldier’s Song, 1915” (Reiterslied) (60 cents). 

A war song, the text by Zuckerman, who has since fallen 
in battle. It is grim, stirring music, especially effective 
for bass or robust baritone. 

Walter J. Pond. 

“Roses in My Soul” (60 cents). 

English ballad style, with rather effective climax. 
James H. Rogers. 

“Wild Geese” (60 cents). 

“Absence” (50 cents). .. 

Mr. Rogers is always a thorough musician in whatever 
he writes. These two songs are distinguished by a clever 
attempt at “Japanese” coloring. The second is more ef- 
fective for public work. 

SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY. 
F. Chopin. 

“Complete Works for the Piano” (60 cents). 

Each of these volumes has a capital introduction by 
James Huneker, which would make tliem worth having 
even if they were not edited by so competent an authority 
as the late Rafael Joseffy. 

Walter MacFarren. 
“Scale and Arpeggio Manual” ($1.30). 
An extremely useful work for every piano student. 


Piano Solo. 
Robert W. Atkinson. 

“Cing Pas” (75 cents). 

Graceful composition, 5-4 time. A «lisguised waltz, re- 
minding one in style of the ballets of Leo Delibes. 

Rene L. Becker. 
TEN MELopious StupsEs. 

Study in C minor (35 cents). 

Study in F sharp minor (35 cents). 

Study in A flat major (35 cents). 

Study in B minor (50 cents). 

Study in G minor (60 cents). 

Study in F sharp major (50 cents). 

Study in D flat major (50 cents). 

Study in G minor (60 cents). 

Study in E minor (50 cents). 

Study in E flat major ($1). 

These are very attractive works, and off the beaten 
course. They are of something more than medium diffi- 
culty. 

Albert von Doenhoff. 
Stx Apvancep SPECIAL STUDIES. 

“Finger Dexterity” (60 cents). 

“Melodic Emphasis Independent of Rhythmic Pulse” (50 
cents). 

“Vibration Study” (so cents). 

“Light Wrist Work, Preparatory to Chopin’s Etude” 
(35 cents). 

“For Left Hand and Independent Rhythm” (50 cents). 

“Independent Phrasing and Interlacing Thumbs” (35 
cents). 

These are for small hands, without octaves, but at the 
same time not particularly easy—about fourth grade of 
difficulty. The work of an experienced teacher. Each 
study very cleverly designed to fulfill the purpose for 
which it is written. 

Albert von Doenhoff. 
THREE Mopern ETUupEs. 

Etude, No. 1 (60 cents). 

Etude, No. 2 (60 cents). 

Etude, No. 3 ($1). 

Interesting and useful numbers and literally “for the 
virtuoso.” 

Henry E. Geehl. 
S1x Romantic PIEcEs. 

“Valse Brillante” (60 cents). 

“Souvenir” (50 cents). 

“Serenade” (50 cents). 

“Pensee Lyrique” (60 cents). 

“Menuet Rococo” (60 cents). 

“Valse-Caprice” (75 cents). 

(Continued on page 64.) 
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BOSTON DEPARTS FROM 


CUSTOMARY TRADITION. 





Friday Afternoon Symphony Performances. Now Styled “Concerts” Instead of “Public 


Rehearsals” 


—Annual Visit of New York Philharmonic Society—Tremont 


Temple Course Enters on Fourth Season—Notes. 


Symphony Chambers, 
Boston, Mass., November 14, 1915. } 


The fourth pair of concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place in Symphony Hall on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, November 12 and 13. The 
program was as follows: Rimsky-Korsakoff, Symphony 
No. 2, “Antar,” op. 15; Braunfels, carnival overture to 
“Princessin Brambilla”; Handel, concerto in F major for 
strings and two wind orchestras; Mendelssohn overture, 
“Sea Calm and Prosperous Voyage.” 

Mme. Melba had been expected to sing airs from Handel 
and Mozart, but. was prevented from appearing by a 
severe cold. The final number above was a substitution 

For the first time in the history of the orchestra, the 
program announced the Friday afternoon performance as 
a “concert,” rather than a “public rehearsal.” The change 
is a welcome one, as the latter designation has long since 
lost all significance. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s symphony was given a notable in- 
terpretation. The music is barbaric in the wild splendor 
of its climactic sonorities, while in its rhythmic repetitions 
there is moré than a suggestion of the Oriental. In con- 
trast to the other movements, the finale is highly romantic 
and imaginative. 

Handel’s concerto affords the antithesis of the preceding 
It is distinctive in its exalted appeal, its no- 
bility of outline and the chaste beauty of its phrasing. 

With two such exceptional numbers, the Braunfels and 
Mendelssohn overtures seemed somewhat futile in effect. 
The sonorities of the former lacked significance, while the 
interminable extenuation of the latter proved more than 
tedious. 


New YorK PHILHARMONIC Society’s ANNUAL CONCERT. 


The Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, gave its annual Boston concert in Symphony 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, November 7. The program 
was as follows: Rimsky-Korsakoff’s symphonic _ suite, 
“Schéhérazade”; Reger’s variations and fugue on a theme 
by Mozart; Saint-Saéns’ fifth concerto in C minor for 
piano and orchestra; “Tannhauser.” 

Since its performance here last season, the personnel ot 
the orchestra has undergone a number of significant 
changes, particularly in the string choir. Mr. Stransky 
has proved himself an excellent constructionist, and under 
his guidance the orchestra presents a notable ensemble. 
The choirs are well balanced, and the entire band plays 
with power and precision. 


Wagner’s overture, 


Of the works presented, Reger’s composition, an inno- 


vation here, was at least interesting. 
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In Saint-Saéns’ concerto the performance achieved its 
climax. Mr. Bauer played with rare skill and was ac- 
corded admirable support by the entire orchestra. 


NicoctA OULUKANOFF GIVES INTERESTING PROGRAM. 


Nicola Oulukanoff, Russian baritone, assisted by Mme. 
Kalova Ondricek, violinist, gave a recital of Russian music 
in Jordan Hall on the evening of November 8. The pro- 
gram was one of unusual interest, as it served to intro- 
duce here several notable works, both for voice and violin. 
Mr. Oulukanoff’s selections were as follows. Borodin, 
aria, from “Prince Igor”; Koeneman, “When the King 


Went to War”; Lichin, ballad; Tschaikowsky, “Pilgrim’s 
Song”; Rimsky-Korsakow, “In Pale Pink Fades the 
Distant Sunset”; Rachmaninoff, “The Islet.” Mme. 


Ondricek played pieces by Vihtol, Rachmaninoff, Tschai- 
kowsy and Liccard. 

Mr. Oulukanoff has an uncommonly good voice, which 
he uses with intelligence and dramatic effect. His inter- 
pretations were notable for their emotional sincerity and 
artistic insight. He was particularly pleasing in the more 
poetic passages and was probably at his best in Rach- 
maninoff’s exquisite little song, “The Islet.” 

Mme. Ondricek’s work is well known here. 
seldom been heard to better advantage. 

Alfred De Voto again showed himself an able accom- 
panist of both voice and violin. 


She has 


HernricH GEBHARD’s UNIQUE PIANO RECITAL. 


Heinrich Gebhard was heard in a distinctive program 
at Steinert Hall on the afternoon of November 9. In se- 
lections that ranged from the conventional to the bizarre, 
Mr. Gebhard displayed a wealth of scintillating technic 
and remarkable versatility in interpretive powers. New 
to Boston and of special significance was his ultra modern 
group, including Bartok’s “Bear Dance,” three miniatures 
from Engel’s “Au Coin d’une Ruelle Sombre” and Orn- 
stein’s “Wild Men’s Dance.” Such music is essentially 
impressionistic; there is about it a vivid atmosphere and 
delineation that combine in an almost visual 
Its proper interpretation is exceedingly difficult, 
Gebhard was successful beyond 


graphic 
effect. 
but in this respect Mr. 
criticism. 

Other numbers on the program were Bach’s Italian con- 
certo, D’Indy’s “Poeme des Montagnes,” a Liszt Hun- 
garian rhapsodie, and a ballad in G minor and a waltz by 
Chopin. In all of these compositions Mr. Gebhard ex- 
celled himself and gave artistic satisfaction to a large and 
appreciative audience. 


Evan WILLIAMS Hearp WitH PLEASURE. 


Evan Williams, the Welsh tenor, was heard in a song 
recital at Jordan Hall on the evening of November Io. 
The program began with a cycle by Beethoven; then came 
a group of standard numbers by Mozart, Schubert, Rubin- 
stein and Schumann; next several selections from Hugo 
Wolf; then four compositions by Cornelius, Dvorak, Grieg 
and Brahms, and finally a group from contemporary Am- 
erican composers. 

Mr. Williams has been a favorite here for the past 
His voice is notable for its warmth and varied 
Throughout the program, which was entirely 
The audience 


generation. 
expression. 
in English, his diction was quite faultless. 
evinced its usual enthusiasm and was loath to relinquish 
the singer at the close of the evening. 


BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER PLEASES AUDIENCE. 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler gave a piano recital in Jordan 
Hall on the afternoon of November 11. The following 
pieces were played: Scarlatti, pastorale, capriccio and al- 
legrissimo; Bach, chromatic fantasy and fugue; Chopin, 
sonata, op. 58; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, ballad, op. 6; Mme. 
Signe Lund, ballad, op. 37; Marie Pren‘ner, caprice, D 
major; Cecile Chaminade, “Le Retour,” op. 134; Liszt, fif- 
teenth Hungarian rhapsody (“Rakoczy March”). The four 
pieces by the women mentioned are all dedicated to the 
pianist. 

Mme. Zeisler’s interpretations were clear cut, forceful 
and often vivacious. Particularly delightful were her ren- 


ditions of the three little known pieces by Scarlatti and 
Bach’s fantasy and fugue. 


First CoNCERT OF TREMONT TEMPLE CouRSE. 


The tourth season of the Tremont Temple concert 
course began on the evening of November 11 with what 
was termed “Scottish Night.” The auditorium, which 
seats 2500, was crowded with an appreciative, but some- 
what heterogeneous assemblage. The artists were Evelyn 
Scotney, soprano; Howard White, basso, and Irma Seydel, 
violinist. H. C. Seiler was accompanist. 

The program was distinctly “popular.” Both Mme. Scot- 
ney and Mr. White sang groups of familiar Scottish bal- 
lads and were rather too generous in encores of a similar 
character. They were both at their best in Massenet’s duet, 
“Baigne d’Eau les Mains,” from “Thais.” 

The evening was given the seal of art in the work 
of Miss Seydel. This gifted young violinist is a native of 
though she has earned and won distinction in 
She plays with 


Boston, 
all parts of this country, as well as abroad. 
a rare and discriminating sense of style, sureness of tech- 
nic and exquisite articulation. Her numbers were Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” Gluck-Kreisler’s melodie from 
“Orfeo,” Kreisler’s “Liebeslied,” and Brahms-Joachim's 
‘Hungarian Dance” and her own minuet. The little 
minuet, one of Miss Seydel’s first compositions, is grace- 
ful, vivid and indicative of real creative ability. Not the 
least enjoyed of Miss Seydel’s contributions were Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque” and Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” which were 
among her “extra” pieces. 

MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA GIVES INTERESTING RECITAL. 


Among the more interesting events of the past week 
was the piano recital given by Margtierite Melville- 
Liszniewska in Jordan Hall on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 13. Though this was Mme. Liszniewska’s first ap- 
pearance in Boston, she was heard with great appreciation 
by an uncommonly large audience. Her program was as 
Beethoven, rondo, G major; Brahms, rhapsody, 
op. 79, No. 1, and intermezzi, op. 117, No. 2, op. 119, No. 
“Scenes of Childhood”; Debussy, “La 
Moniuszka, two Polish folk songs 


follows: 


3; Schumann, cycle, 
Cathedral Engloutie” 
-“Spring,” arranged by Friedman, and 
arranged by Melcer—Brezinski, theme and 


“Spinning Song,” 
variations ; 
Chopin, sonata, B minor. 

As a young girl, Mme 
the late William Steinway. She studied not only in this 
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ntry, but also in Berlin and Vienna. Later she toured 
principal European cities, where she won distinction 
oth as a pianist and a composer. Her work is char- 
tic in its poetic feeling, melodic cohesion and vivid 
chnic. She was heard with especial pleasure in the two 
lish transcriptions and the pieces from Brahms. 


RecitaAL ny Lours GRAVEURE. 


Louis Graveure, the Belgian baritone, was heard in an 
interesting song recital at Jordan Hall on the afternoon 
November 8. Mr. Graveure’s program was well bal- 
d, albeit somewhat unconventional. 
Mr. Graveure’s voice is one of exceptional quality and 
mmpass. He was at his best in the Schubert selections. 
Francis Moore at the piano furnished an excellent ac- 
iniment, and the audience was large and liberal in 


il plause 
NOoTEs. 


Seydel, Boston’s talented young violinist, gave a 
cital with Sidonie Spero, soprano, in Music Hall, 
Fall River, on November 3. Miss Seydel played pieces by 
ilo, Gluck-Powell, Kreisler, Wieniawski, Beethoven, 
Seydel and Sarasate. Her work was applauded by an en- 
husiastic audience. Miss Seydel is to play in New York 
City on November 18. 
Among the interesting announcements that the week has 
rought to hand is that of a joint recital by Katherine 
Kemp Stillings, violinist, and Guy Maier, pianist, in Stein- 
ert Hall on the evening of November 23. Both are young 
musicians af rare promise, and their joint audition should 
prove an auspicious occurrence. 
Giovanni Lazzarini, a pupil of Theodore Schroeder, who 
now singing baritone roles at the Teatro Real in Madrid, 
Spain, writes that he is adding greatly to his previous suc- 
ses. Later in the season Mr. Lazzarini is to make his 
lel with the Chicago Opera Association. 
Geneva Jefferds, soprano, and Raymond Havens, pianist, 
ve a joint recital in Memorial Hall, Providence, R. L, 
e afternoon of November 7. In two well ordered 
groups, Miss Jefferds was heard with much appreciation. 


She has a charming voice, which she uses with intelli- 
ce and expression. Her excellent work is a credit to 
e ability of her teacher, Harriot Eudora Barrows. The 
ill was filled to capacity. 
An event of more than common interest was the song 
ecital given by Roland W. Hayes, tenor, in Jordan Hall 


November 11. Hayes, who is an Afro- 
\merican, is a protegée of the Boston vocal instructor, 
Arthur Hubbard. He possesses a voice of singular beauty 


one and interprets with clear cut technic and a thor- 
ugh appreciation of poetic values. On this occasion his 
diction was excelient, not only in the English selections, 


ilso in the French of Massenet and the German of 
1 Schubert. His work is a further tribute 
the methods and ability of his well known instructor. 
V. H. StricKiAnp. 


Sorrentino’s Notable Southern Success. 
1 success of Umberto Sorrentino is reported 
lewspapers received at the Musicat Courter office. 
Columbia, S. C., stated'that Sorrentino made a big 


singing with beauty of voice and much temperament, 
eral Italian and American songs. “His voice is one of 
est evi eard here, his phrasing perfect, his diction 


lear, even in the English songs,” said a critical listener. 


He has been re-engaged for a spring tour in ten of the 
ties already visited 
From Atlanta, Ga comes the following telegram to 
Musicar Courier, dated November 12, 1915: 
Sorrentino sang last night. Enormous success.” 


First Concert of a New Trio. 
Edith Rubel Trio, a young trinity composed of 
Rube iolinist; Vera Poppe, cellist, and Brenda 
vill make its first New York appear- 
chamber music program at Aeolian Hall on Fri- 
N mber 26 


PHILADELPHIANS ENJOY A 
WEEK OF OPERATIC AND BALLET 
FARE BY RABINOFF FORCES. 


Brilliant Performances at the Metropolitan Opera House— 
Schumann-Heink and John McCormack Recitals Provide 
a Day of Vocal Pleasure—John Thompson’s 
Impressive Recital. 





Philadelphia, Pa., November 14, 1915. 

With six evening and two matinee performances by the 
Rabinoff Boston Grand Opera Company and the Pavlowa 
Ballet Russe; the first of the annual series of concerts by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra; recitals by Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, John McCormack, and John Thompson, 
and the regular concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
this was a busy week for musical Philadelphia. 

Max Rabinoff’s operatic forces opened at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Monday night with a superb 
performance of “The Love of Three Kings,” in 
which Giovanni Zenatello, Luisa Villani, and George 
Baklanoff, the young Russian baritone, won signal 
distinction. At this late date, after this admirably bal- 
anced and intelligently directed organization has ap- 
peared in New York, Chicago, and other cities, it is not 
necessary to renew avowals of the artistic merit of either 
this or subsequent performances. It is sufficient to say 
that from the opening opera on Monday night, the mem- 
bers of the company and the management had the warm- 
est support and highest regard of the Philadelphia public. 
This manifested itself in ovations to artists and conduc- 
tors throughout the week and reached its climax in a round 
dozen of ‘curtain calls for Zenatello, Maggie Teyte, Bak- 
lanoff, and Roberto Moranzoni at the final performance, 
“Otello,” on Saturday night. 

Anna Pavlowa received her share of honors, of course, 
in her daily appearances with the ballet and was the sub- 
ject of a special tribute on her appearance in the title role 
of “The Dumb Girl of Portici.” Felice Lyne, the young 
American coloratura soprano, Maria Gay, Tamaki Miura, 
the Japanese prima donna, Riccardo Martin, Thomas 
Chalmers, Belle Gottschalk, Elvira Leveroni, Elizabeth 
Campbell, May Scheider, Paolo Ananian, Giorgio Puliti, 
and Romeo Boscacci all appeared with pronounced suc- 
cess. The bill for the week included “Madame Butter- 
fly” on Tuesday night; “La Muta de Portici” on Wednes- 
day; “Carmen” on Thursday; and “Tosca” on _ Friday 
with the ballet alone at the Wednesday matinee and a 
repetition of “Madame Butterfly” Saturday afternoon, 


MMe. SCHUMANN-HEINK’S RECITAL. 


The Academy of Music was more than comfortably 
filled, despite the multitude of musical events, for Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s recital on Tuesday afternoon, and be- 
fore the closing numbers the old auditorium became the 
scene of one of the most spontaneous ovations ever ten- 
dered to an artist by the Philadelphia public. Consider- 
able interest attached to the event also on account of the 
first presentation here for many years of the “Frauenliebe 
und Leben” song cycle of Schumann. The great contralto 
sang this composition with fine power. Part one of her 
program consisted of a series of German songs and part 
three was made up mainly from the work of American 
composers. 


Joun McCormack Repeats Success. 


In the same auditorium on Tuesday evening, John Mc- 
Cormack repeated his success of other years in a long 
and interesting recital program. Donald McBeath assisted 
and the program contained several numbers new in the 
McCormack repertoire so far as Philadelphia is concerned, 
but selections that are likely to find a permanent place 
there. 


JoHNnN THompson’s PIANO RECITAL. 


The appearance of John Thompson in recital in Wither- 
spoon Hall on Tuesday evening is generally regarded as 
one of the important events of the.current Philadelphia 
season. Thompson is a pianist of extraordinary merit. 
His London success and the remarkably impressive 
achievements of his New York recital about a year ago 
attest the statement. His present recital verifies it. To 
go into a detail analysis of his pianistic methods at this 
time is useless and unnecessary, but it must be said as a 
matter of record that the supreme sanity of interpretative 
ideas and the absolute flawlessness of technic revealed in 


his long program of classical and modern compositions 
constituted one of the most impressive of current musical 
happenings. BP: @, 





National Opera Club Anticipates Active Season. 


The National Opera Club of America, Inc., which has 
entered into the second season of its activities with a 
membership numbering over 800, will hold its meetings 
this year as usual in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

Both a busy and interesting season is anticipated, for 
Havrah Hubbard, whose charming Opera Talks need no 
introduction, will again be official lecturer for the club, 
and many prominent artists, who have been secured to 
illustrate from the various operas which are to be taken 
up and studied, are also to appear. 

What America needs today, and what she is slowly but 
surely acquiring, is the ability to enjoy opera understand- 
ingly, not simply because a Caruso or a Farrar is singing, 
but for the music itself. It was with this aim in view of 
giving the masses this much needed knowledge that the 
National Opera Club of America, Inc., was founded by 
Mme. von Klenner. Branches of this organization now 
are being started all over the United States and will be 
known as the Verdi, Puccini or Debussy branches of the 
National Opera Club of America, Inc. The club, however, 
wishes to announce that it is in no way affiliated with any 
other club or clubs in New York City. 

This season two scholarships will be given; one by the 
club and one by Mr. Aborn, amounting to $900, for a com- 
plete dramatic course, stage deportment, makeup, etc. The 
applicants must be club members, as well as singers, for 
no vocal lessons are included in the course. The trial of 
voices for these scholarships will take place the last of 
this month, but no definite date has been announced as 
yet. 

The club feels it is particularly fortunate in having se- 
cured a large block of seats at the Metroplitan Opera 
House for twelve Saturday evening performances during 
the opera season. Members therefore wishing to become 
subscribers should communicate at once with Ida Powell 
Priest, the club secretary. 

Operas studied this season by the club include: Rus- 
sian, October 14; Italian, November 11; French, Decem- 
ber 9; German. January 13; American Grand Opera, Feb- 
ruary 10; Wagner Opera, March 9; Grand Opera Novel- 
ties, April 13; Grand Opera in English, May 11. 





A Cincinnati Fine Arts Building. 


if plans projected at the annual dinner of the Musicians’ 
Club of Cincinnati are carried into effect, the city soon 
will have a Fine Arts Building which probably will be the 
permanent home of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
besides a number of the smaller musical organizations as 
well as filling a need sorely felt in Cincinnati, that of sup- 
plying a proper building for studios, music schools and the 
many large and important clubs which are at present home- 
less. The plan which was announced by Louis Victor Saar, 
president of the club, was enthusiastically supported by Dr. 
Kunwald, conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, who in a long and spirited address pointed out the 
many advantages of the plan and urged all interested in 
the promotion of good music in Cincinnati to cooperate 
to the fullest extent. Committees were appointed to ex- 
amine property sites, to examine into similar buildings in 
other cities, to make some estimates of cost and financing 
the building and to submit tentative plans. 





SCHONBERG’S “KAMMERSINFONIE ” HEARD. 


Conventional in Form, But Radical in Harmony. 


\t a concert given by the Society of the Friends of 
Music, in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel last Sunday afternoon. 
November 14, the chief attraction was Schénberg’s “Kam- 
mersinfonie,” played by fifteen men from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and led by Leopold Stokowski. The work is in 
the typical later Schonberg style, formally conservative but 
extremely radical in harmony, counterpoint and rhythmic 
employment. The playing of the composition, which is 
written for fifteen instruments, revealed impressive tech- 
nical and tonal finish under the sensitive Stokowski baton, 
and exquisite results were obtained from the performance 
of old numbers by Rousseau and Grétry. 
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THE DUNNING STUDIO OF DORA KLEPFER 


Dunning System Attracts General Attention. 


All over this country classes are being formed under the 
direction of Carrie Louise Dunning, whose system of im- 
proved music study for beginners is attracting the general 
attention of all those interested in the musical education 
of the young child. And the best proof of the excellence 
of this method is the manner in which the children them- 
selves become absorbed in this study which is presented 
to them in the fascinating disguise of a game. Notice the 
little tots in the accompanying photograph and with what 


AT THE INDIANAPOLIS TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 


interest they follow the unfolding of the elemental! prin- 
ciples of music. 

This is a sample of one of the interesting class rooms that 
may be found in various sections of these United States 
from Atlantic coast to Pacific, and shows in what manner 
the study of music may be presented to the very young in 
order to create and stimulate an interest. 

At present Mrs. Dunning is in the South, outlining her 
system to the musicians of various cities in Louisiana and 
Texas, and forming classes for the dissemination of her 


methods. 





A BUSY SEASON AHEAD OF FLORENCE HINKLE. 


Distinguished American Soprano to Appear with Philadelphia 
and Boston Symphony Orchestras and at the 
Cincinnati Festival. 





Notable among the many engagements booked for Flor- 
ence Hinkle during the present season are three concerts 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The distinguished 
singer has also been engaged to create the leading soprano 
role in Gustav Mahler’s eighth symphony, which is to be 
given its first American performance in Philadelphia, 
March 2, 3 and 4. This gigantic work requires an aug- 
mented orchestra, a chorus of 900, a boy choir of over 100 
and eight soloists. It will be given under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Two seasons ago Miss Hinkle appeared at the Cincinnati 
Music Festival and scored an enormous success; next 
spring she will sing there again in company with Sophie 
Braslau, Lambert Murphy, Clarence Whitehill and Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. 

During March, Miss Hinkle is to be on the Pacific Coast 
filling a number of concert dates. Prior to that she will 
be heard in Boston twice; Washington; Providence, R. I.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Philadelphia and Easton, Pa.; Akron, 
Ohio; Johnstown, Pa.; Cleveland; Pittsburgh; Worcester, 
Mass., and in a score of other cities. In January the so- 
prano gives a joint recital with Herbert Witherspoon, in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. The New York Oratorio So- 
ciety has engaged Miss Hinkle for April 15. 

Miss Hinkle’s season opened with a recital in Utica on 
October 13; subsequently she appeared in Port Huron, 
Mich., and Lima, Ohio. On October 24 Miss Hinkle sang 
in Boston. 





Margaret George’s Special Announcement. 


In connection with the week of grand opera being given 
in Toronto, beginning November 15, by the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, Fortune Gallo impresario, a spe- 
cial announcement was issued concerning the engagement 
of Margaret George to fill the role of Santuzza in the 
performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” on Wednesday 
evening, November 17. In addition to an excellent picture 





of Miss George in this role, the pamphlet contained a no- 
tice which read in part as follows: 

“A most delightful, and to Torontonians, a most wel- 
come feature of the opera week, will be the appearance, 
on the evening of Wednesday, November 17, with the 
San Carlo artists, of Margaret George, the beautiful and 
talented operatic prima donna whose recent appearances 
abroad immediately brought her to the notice of America’s 
leading impresarios. 

“Upon this occasion Miss George has been especially 
engaged by the San Carlo management to sing the diffi- 
cult role of Santuzza, in Mascagni’s masterwork, ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana.’ In this popular opera, which, it is an- 
nounced, will be given in connection with the favorite two 
act work, ‘Pagliacci’ (by Leoncavallo), Miss George will 
be surrounded by an assemblage of the foremost singers 
of the San Carlo organization.” 


Re 2 A A 
OBITUARY. 


Clara Tourjee Nelson. 





Clara Tourjee Nelson, younger daughter of Dr. Eben 
Tourjee, founder of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, diced on November 4 at her home, 11 Verndale 
street, Brookline, Mass., after an illness of several weeks. 

Mrs. Nelson was graduated in piano and voice from the 
institution of which her father was founder and director 
in the class of 1884. She was a pupil of A. H. Turner, 
Sarah Fisher-Wellington and the late Signor Rotoli. After 
graduation she taught for two years at a private school in 
Virginia, and was then married to Dr. Everett Nelson, of 
Boston. For several years Mr. and Mrs, Nelson lived in 
Reading, where the latter was prominent in local musical 
affairs. 

Dr. Nelson died in 1899, and a short time afterward Mrs. 
Nelson became one of the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory. 

Funeral services were held in the chapel at Newton 
Cemetery, on Monday afternoon, November 8. 

Mrs. Nelson is survived by two daughters, Pauline and 
Barbara, both students at the New England Conservatory. 
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Since music is to 
be a part of your 
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master music. 
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question, with 
world-wide ac- 
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chased on con- 
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AIMAN GRIFFITH. 


er of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers 
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Ellmer Zoller 
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Exclusive Management: 
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CONTRALTO. Concert—Recital—Oratorio 


Western Representative, Iris Pendleton, Wichita, Kan. 
Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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ductor Metropoli- 

tan Opera, New 
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O ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 
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‘- COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO. SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 
DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 
RUBIN GOLDMARK, the eminent composer and instructor, 
Head of the Department of Theory 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher of 
famous — and concert singers, among whom are 
I sop! lorence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
‘ Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
lf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
la Robe eson, contralto; Miss 
en Howard, contralto; Mme. 
onklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
yasso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso. 
W res teaching on October rst. 
Tel. 687 Lenox "STUDIO: 6 East Sist Street, New York 


“ae KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 

English.” 
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ZATELLA MARTIN’S OPERATIC 


SUCCESS IN EUROPE. 





American Soprano to Sing at Malta. 





Zatella Martin, the young American soprano whose ap- 
pearance as Gilda in “Rigoletto” in Italy has created little 
short of a sensation, has just signed a contract to sing at 
the Royal Theatre of Malta as the leading soprano. She 
will appear in “Boheme,” “Traviata,” “Faust,” “Secret of 
Suzanne,” “Fishers of Pearls,” “Rigoletto” and “Mignon” 
(Filine). Miss Martin will receive, it is said, the highest 
salary that has been paid so far to any soprano in Malta, 
and during the season, which will last five months, the re- 
ceipts of two performances will be transferred to her total 
benefit. She will make her debut as Mimi in Puccini’s 
“Boheme.” 

Miss Martin’s artistic status is growing fast, and the 
demands for her services are increasing steadily. Negotia- 
tions are pending for her appearance in Holland and 
Egypt after the Malta season is over, Only by considering 
that, owing to the present European conditions, a great 
many singers of note are now idle and ready to accept en- 
gagements at very moderate salaries, one can form a just 
idea of the importance of her Malta contract. 

Miss Martin, who is one of the best American exponents 
of bel canto, received all of her vocal education in New 





ZATELLA MARTIN. 


York under the direction of Delia M. Valeri, and previous 
to her departure for Europe made a very successful tour 
of the United States as an assistant artist to Alessandro 
Bonci. 





Rubinstein Club Engages Marie Morrisey. 


At the first of the series of five musicales to be given 
during the season by the Rubinstein Club of New York, 
Marie Morrisey, the contralto, will be the soloist. Novem- 
ber 20 is the date of this event, which promises to be as 
delightful as these Rubinstein musicales are wont to be. 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president of the club, is 
an adept at securing singers with splendid voices and per- 
sonality, hence the choice of Miss Morrisey is a happy one. 

Two other important engagements recently booked for 
this artist are appearances in Pittsburgh, December 30, 
when she will be a soloist at the performance of “The Mes- 
siah,” and in recital at Wellesley College, February 25. 
Miss Morrisey recently scored an unusual success at Pitts- 
burgh, and the music lovers of that city are eagerly antici- 
pating her reappearance there in December. 








Philadelphia Sight Singing Classes. 


Under the direction of Anne McDonough, the public 
sight singing classes of Philadelphia are doing excellent 
work among those who love music, but whose voices are 
untrained. On Monday evenings, classes are held in the 
various branches of the Philadelphia Public Library, and 
on Thursday evening there is a general meeting, directed 


by Miss McDonough, at the Widener branch library, which 
is the most centrally located, being situated at Broad and 
Girard avenue. Miss McDonough and her efficient corps 
of teachers are doing splendid work for the musical edu- 
cation of the masses. 

On Monday evening at the Widener branch, Miss Mc- 
Donough conducts the meeting of the People’s Choral 
Union, which is doing good work under her direction. 





At “The Crossroads.” 


At the reader’s left in the accompanying picture is Mrs. 
Frederick Snyder, head of the Vannini School of Singing, 
St. Paul. Next to Mrs. Snyder stands Myrna Sharlow, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, and at the 











LEFT TO RIGHT: MRS, FREDERICK SNYDER, 
MYRNA SHARLOW AND INA F. GRANGE, 


right, Ina F. Grange, accompanist. ‘The snapshot was 
taken while Miss Sharlow was spending a week-end at 
“The Crossroads,” Mr. and Mrs. Snyder’s country home 
in St. Paul. 

Miss Grange is now in New York City accompanying 
several artists, also at Mr. Thorner’s studio, and for Vera 
Poppi. 

Miss Sharlow is now with the Chicago Opera. 

Mrs. Snyder is anticipating a metropolitan visit in the 
near future. 





Ethelynde Smith’s Bookings. 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, will make a tour of the South 
in January and early February, 1916, filling dates as far 
as Louisiana. Some of Miss Smith’s bookings are as fol- 
lows: Soloist with the Springfield Symphony Orchestra, 
Springfield, Mass., November 21; a fifth appearance in 
Melrose, Mass.; a recital at Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass.; a recital at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
February 17, 1916; a recital at Aurora College, Aurora, 
Ill.; a recital at Laconia, N. H.; a third recital with the 
Music Club, Newbury, Vt.; opening recital in the Van 
de Mark American artists’ series, Lockport, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 16, 1916; seventh recital, Portland, Me.; Board of 
Education Series, Newark, N. J., February 18, 1916, and 
other dates are now pending. 








Fay Foster’s Compositions to Be 
Performed by Muskogee Club. 


An interesting program has been received from the La- 
dies’ Saturday Music Club, of Muskogee, Okla., showing 
the club’s program for the season 1915-1916. 

The club will hold twenty meetings, and is to offer the 
works of 158 composers; of special interest is the fact 
that only American composers are represented. 

Fay Foster’s compositions lead in the number of repre- 
sentations, thirteen of her works being given; Charles 
Wakefield Cadman follows with twelve; MacDowell next 
with nine, Arthur Foote with seven, Ethelbert Nevin with 
six, while those who appear five times are Horatio Parker, 
Reginald deKoven, Bruno Huhn and Harriet Ware. 








Critic—“What mass was that you sang this morning?” 
Choirmaster—“It was a Cecilian mass by Blank.” 
Critic—“Well I didn’t like it a bit.” 
Choirmaster—“But perhaps the Lord did.”—Exchange. 
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Has America No Jime For Music? 


Written from an interview with Artur Bodanzky, the new German conductor of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


(From the “Craftsman” for November. 


How many people in America want what is called 
“Grand Opera”? is the question that has occurred to 
the managers and singers and directors of our opera houses 
many times in the last year or two. Music lovers through- 
out the country will probably be astonished to hear that 
there is only one permanent home for “Grand Opera” in 
America today and that is the New York Metropolitan 
Opera House. The Boston Opera Company has failed 
and all that is left is a traveling company; the old Chicago 
Company has failed, though under most excellent manage- 
ment and with a rare company of beautiful singers; Phila- 
delphia is supplied by the Metropolitan Opera 
formally in conjunction with Chicago; the Atlanta Opera 
Company entirely from New York. A new opera com- 
pany has recently been formed in Chicago. The attitude 
toward it is one of curiosity rather than hope. It is a 
curious situation—even New York could not support two 
opera companies, and although Hammerstein 
began brilliantly, brought so much new mu- 
sic, discovered and gave opportunity to new 
singers, was lavish in his outlay and cour- 
ageous in his interest, still he failed. 

Just how is it managed in New York? 
Why have we the one successful musical in- 
stitution in America? 


House, 


It is mainly because New 
York has elected to create an atmosphere of 
aristocratic culture in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and the very wealthy New York peo- 
ple are willing individually to subsidize it. 
Nothing is done for the opera house by the 
State or the city, nothing has ever been done 
in America for opera by State or city. It is 
really the very rich and cultivated who have 
made the opera possible for the poor and mu- 
sic loving. The receipts at the Metropolitan 
Opera House would not support it. For our 
opportunity of musical enjoyment we must 
thank the directors and box holders. 

This same method has been tried out of 
New York, but has failed. Whether there are 
not as many music lovers in other cities or 
whether it is difficult to create such prestige 
as this opera house has, it is hard to tell. In 
any case all efforts so far have failed, while 
the Metropolitan Opera 
night after night whether the operas are old 
Italian. Of 
course, a special star brings a special re- 
sponse, because we are hero worshippers in 
America, especially in relation to art. Sut 
apart from our love of Caruso and Sembrich 
and Farrar, the opera house is practically al- 
ways full of enthusiasts. 


House is crowded 


or new, French, German or 


In other words, 
New York wants her opera house, she wants 
a center for beautiful social activities, as well 
as for the congregation of great artists, for 
the joy of the real music lover. Beyond this 
we are not in a position to say that America 
craves “Grand Opera” and will support it. 

When Mr. Bodanzky was asked his point of 
view in regard to the future of this great kind 
of music in this country, he said: 

“I feel that in America the opera must be 
somewhat adjusted to the lives of the people, 
of all the people, not only the aristocracy, but the hard 
working people, who seem to be very sincere music lovers 
here. It is because of this that I am at present devoting 
my time, in addition to rehearsals, to cutting some of the 
longer German operas. Of course, the utmost cutting will 
not mean making short operas of ‘Tristan,’ ‘G6étterdam- 
merung’ and ‘Rosenkavalier,’ although in the latter I be- 
lieve an hour’s time can be saved and with advantage. My 
aim is to shorten the opera only where the cut cannot be 
manifest, scarcely realized. Originally the German operas 
were written for people who gave whole days to the joy 
of an operatic performance, as is done today at Bayreuth. 
The production of an opera in Wagner’s time was a festi- 
val occasion. There was no thought of adjusting it to 
dinner hours or work hours; the people adjusted their 
lives to the wonderful opportunity and joy ,of the great 
music. It is a little different in Germany today and total- 
ly different in America. 

“An opera that lasts from a quarter of eight to twelve 
o'clock can only win the appreciation of the most devout 
music lover in America. 
two hours’ music, or three, the woman who is entertain- 
ing at dinner and who is attending a reception at midnight, 
children who have long days of study, all feel exhausted 
after four hours of concentrated attention, even though 
the effort brings them unlimited joy. With an opera like 


The tired man who would enjoy 





‘Tristan’ it is possible that the cut will only be fifteen to 
twenty minutes and to accomplish that will take a great 
deal of time and effort; but I wish the cut to be indistin- 
guishable, except to some one familiar with every phrase 
of the score. Of course, with the modern composers noth- 
ing of this kind is necessary. They are writing for mod- 
ern people, for modern civilization, and to me, they are so 
much less interesting than the older composers. I feel 
that practically all the modern music can never mean as 
much to me as one phrase of a Beethoven sonata. When 
I speak of modern musicians naturally I do not include 
such men as Strauss, Debussy, Mahler. These artists are 
so great that they cannot be classified; they are neither old 
nor young, ancient nor modern—they are classic and uni- 
versal, and would have been great in Beethoven’s time and 
will be great many centuries from now. 

“But to return to the question of the future of opera 





ARTUR BODANZKY. 
The new German conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


in America. The haste which I feel everywhere in this 
country is one of the great evils that a conductor must 
It is because every one is in a hurry that the 
It also ac- 


combat. 
opera companies in other cities have failed. 
counts for the fact that there are so few new productions, 
so little of Weber and Gluck and all the gentler operas, 
which one must think about and come prepared to enjoy. 
It seems to me that Americans want to see things rather 
than to feel them. They do not wish to take the time 
for the whole opera and so they demand more elaborate 
scenery, more ballet, more dancing, less profound, search- 
ing, marvelous music. You see it is always easier to take 
away an impression through the eyes. If one is seeking 
a sensitive impression of the singing, of the orchestra, the 
audience must wait for it and think about it and feel it 
deeply. And so, instead of a longer opera or a greater 
variety, we have more elaborate scenery, more merrymak- 
ing, as it were, on the stage. For music, real music, must 
seek a response through the spirit and the audience must 
come in the mood to give the response. 

“In the theatre we find more and more the increasing 
desire for the spectacle, and so in the opera the melodrama 
is creeping into the music. It is a very serious matter, I 
think, this desire to see rather than hear, because it is pos- 
sible to overwhelm great and beautiful music just as it is 
possible to overwhelm great drama through the moving 
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pictures. Music must be loved individually, for itself. 
This is why the symphony concert is such an essential 
thing in musical culture, why it is productive of the best 
results in the musical world, because the impression must 
be through the ear to the spirit, the imagination must be 
awake, the soul must be alert. 

“I have been asked recently ‘Which I felt to be the more 
important work, conducting an opera or a symphony con- 
cert?’ It seems to me that, speaking wholly as an artist, 
the more significant work to a conductor is the symphony. 
In conducting an opera, one is what you would call side 
tracked in many directions. 
his place in the composition, the occasional subservience of 
the orchestra to the singer, the drama which must not be 
overwhelmed by the orchestra, which must have its full 
place in order to bring out the meaning of the composer, 
and then too the mise en scene must be considered. It is 
a part of the drama, it is the background of 
the singer, and so one’s attention is diverted 
in many important channels. 3ut with the 
symphony the very essence of the spirit of mu- 
sic is flowing out through one direct channel 
and the spirit of the conductor flows unre- 
strainedly with it; and out of this great and 
perfect intimacy arises the sense of exalta- 


There is the individual singer, 


tion and artistic achievement which can only 
come through direct, unrestricted communi- 
cation with pure music, 

“In order to begin to achieve an approach 
to this in conducting the opera I find it is nec- 
essary to live through the whole production 
emotionally, I find that I must not only know 
the music, the methods of the singer, the rea- 
son for the scenery, the stage management, the 
full adjustment and development of my or- 
chestra, but that at the same time I must live 
heart and soul in the tragedy that I am con- 
ducting. I must be Tristan when Tristan 
sings, heartbroken through love, dying because 
love was greater than life; I must be the com- 
poser, the violinist, the soprano, the tenor, the 
horn player, the maker of scenery, and above 
all of this I must be the poet who sees into 
the future and the philosopher who weighs the 
present impersonally. In other words, I feel 
that a spiritual and an intellectual conducting 
is possible for the symphony orchestra, but in 
weaving out a comprehensive and beautiful 
opera production, it must be done through the 
emotions and knowledge of the intricacies of 
stage management. 

“T have often been asked if in conducting an 
opera I did not consider the orchestra far 
greater than the singer or the drama, if, for 
instance, the orchestra did not seem a great 
ocean on which the scenery and the vocal mu- 
sic must ride. As a matter of fact I do not 
feel this at all. 
presented opera is composed of three equally 
great parts—orchestra, singer and drama, not 
all equally important at the same time, of 
course, and that it is the work of the great 
conductor to recognize the time for the orches- 
tra to be preeminent, to realize the vital beau- 
tiful moment when the orchestra must subside in order 
that the tide of vocal music may rise and submerge the 


It seems to me that the well 


audience. There are moments of great drama when the 
singer and the orchestra, for the instant, becorne almost a 
shadow and there are moments, too, when the spectacle 
must overtop the music. It is only when the conductor 
understands every phase of the production of opera, is 
profoundly a musician, essentially a lover of beauty, with 
the fullest appreciation for the individuality of the singer, 
that he can produce what the composer intended in origi- 
nally creating the opera. 

“The really great conductor must never blunder, he 
must never in his love for music forget the singer and 
the stage and he must never for a moment belittle the 
orchestra, as is so often done in the old Italian opera. 

“For the fullest realization of the opera, every phase of 
it must be considered individually, and in relation to all 
other phases. I am delighted that Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 
decided that beauty is essential for the opera singer as well 
as for the scenery. Mind you, I do not say beauty in 
place of great singing—that would be a fatal mistake. In 
Germany, on the other hand, we make the reverse of this 
mistake. We study the voice before all things, some- 
times only the voice. We do not consider the question of 
personal beauty at all in our great singers, and some of 
the most famous of our women artists, great dramatic tra- 
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CoMING LATE TO THE OPERA. 


“IT have been asked several times to speak on the ten- 
dency in the American opera houses to come late and 
leave early. What remedy can any one suggest? It is all 
in the hands of the people who come to the opera. With 
music lovers in Germany this difficulty does not exist—peo- 
ple long to come early and are happy as long as they hear 
music. It seems to me that this is the answer, that the 
more you love music the more you want of it, the more 
you avail yourself of the opportunity to hear it. I think 
in time all these things will change in America, say in a 
century or two, and that we shall not have to ask people 
to come early and stay late, to come quietly, to cease from 
talking; they will inevitably respond to the opportunity to 
hear music, to hear it with profound interest, through 
the love of it. There is no other way to change matters 
except to increase the love of music—you cannot have con- 
scription for the opera. Fancy dragging people in early 
and locking them in for their pleasure! As it is, I am 
told that an increasing number of people are coming eager- 
ly in time for the overture, that the galleries are filled be- 
fore the curtain goes up, and that more and more in or- 
chestra and boxes are the lovers of great music. 


Love or Music IN AMERICA 


“I think that perhaps one reason the love of music is not 
yet so prevalent here as in Europe is because Americans 
have felt, many of them, that music can be acquired any 
day, at any age. Now, as a matter of fact, you can have 
beautiful architecture without having thought much about 
it, until you are middle aged. You can have a large gal- 
lery of paintings by great artists and a library filled with 
beautiful, exalted poetry, but music, it seems to me, de- 
mands a greater preparation.’ You can listen to it, you 
can buy it; but you must become intimate with it through 
years of training to fully love and desire it. In Germany, 
for instance, our little children begin to study music when 
they begin to study their alphabet. It is an essential part 
of their education, not an accomplishment. They are 
brought up with chamber music in the home, they know it 
by heart, then when they are a little older they begin to 
study symphony music, they study it earnestly, joyously, 
and they are taken to the opera when they are very young, 
and operas are written in Germany for little children. 
Humperdinck wrote ‘Hansel and Gretel’ for a child audi- 
ence, and Weber wrote ‘Der Freischiitz’ for the children 
he knew would enjoy it. 

“As for myself, I was but six years old when I first 
heard ‘Der Freischiitz,’ and, though for some years after 
I had but little music, I never changed my mind from that 
day about becoming a musician and giving my life to the 
work. That was what I wanted and what I intended to 
have. In all the years that have followed I have never 
forgotten the wonder of that magical opera of Weber’s, 
and so I feel that it is a little hopeless to begin to get 
one’s music at twenty-six or thirty-six instead of six. We 
know how much easier it is for all people to take up a 
language in youth, to learn to dance, and skate, and run 
and jump when they are young. Why should this not be 
true of the arts as well? 


GERMAN MusicaL Epucation. 

“In Germany we learn music not only by studying it and 
playing it and hearing it, but our love of it is increased 
because we are taught the history of the great musicians, 
we know them intimately, we know their successes and 
their sorrows, we know about them when they were little 
children, and when we play their music we love it through 
loving them, and as we grow older we study their influence 
on their nation, on all musical development.” 

Already Mr. Bodanzky has had the first rehearsals at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and expresses himself as being 
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more than delighted with the building and with the or- 
chestra that has been offered him. He finds the individual 
members sensitive, accomplished musicians, cordial to his 
point of view, absorbed in their artistic career. He awaits 
with great interest his first meeting with the American 
public, he is eager to begin his work, and hopes that 
through it he will win the confidence and affection of the 
music lovers of America. 





PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA AGAIN 
PRESENTS INTERESTING PROGRAM. 


Delicate Reading by Stokewski—Ernest Hutcheson Capable 
Soloist. 


~ Philadelphia, November 13, 1915. 

Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, was the soloist for the two 
concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra, November 12 and 
13, when he played the Liszt E flat concerto. Mr, Hutche- 
son displayed a technical skill and a breadth of interpre- 
tative power that easily places him in the first ranks of 
coutemporary pianists, and which mark him as an artist 
of unusual gifts. Mr, Hutcheson played this Liszt work 
with a power that aroused the admiration of the two large 
audiences and created a splendid impression. He was re- 
called several times. 





Among the orchestral numbers, the principal work was 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, which was given a mas- 
terly interpretation by Leopold Stokowski and his men. 
Although this work is very familiar, Mr. Stokowski’s read- 
ing of it was unusually careful and replete with a marked 
delicacy. The quaint “Le Devin du Village” overture by 
Rousseau opened the program, the other orchestral num- 
bers being Grétry’s “Cephale et Procris,” and “Sketches 
from the Caucasus,” by Ippolitov-Ivanov. The latter is 
Russian in character, and as such delighted the audience. 
Altogether this pair of concerts was doubtless the most en- 
joyable of any yet given this season by this splendid or- 
ganization, 





Dora de Phillippe, a Versatile Artist. 


Dora de Phillippe, who is in Chicago to sing with the 
Chicago Opera Association, though she first achieved fame 
in America by her portrayal of the role of Cio-Cio-San, in 
“Madame Butterfly,” is not only successful as an operatic 
artist but has won an equal meed of approbation in recital 
work. Mme. de Phillippe not only created the role of 
Madame Butterfly, when it was first presented in this 
country by the Savage organization, but also the title role 
of Mascagni’s “Iris,” when it was given in New York, and 
“Le Secret de Suzanne,” in Canada. 

Mme. de Phillippe’s Latin-Austrian temperament en- 
ables her to interpret with equal success Lieder and the 
modern French school, as well as opera. She has appeared 
in costume recitals of the Old French period, winning 
everywhere the strongest commendation, while her attrac- 
tive personality and petite, dainty figure have combined 
with her art to make this latter work successful. Mme. 
de Phillippe will appear first in “Louise” tonight. 





Carrie Bridewell’s Recital Engagements. 


Within the next thirty days, G. Dexter Richardson will 
present Carrie Bridewell, the contralto, in four song re- 
citals for the benefit of the Polish Relief Fund, of which 
Marcella Sembrich is the president. The first will be given 
in Cooper Union, New York, on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 2, when Mme. Bridewell will have the assistance of 
noted instrumentalists. On December 7 she will be heard 
in Washington, D. C., at the National Theatre, and on De- 
cember 9, in the Little Theatre at Philadelphia. All of 
these recitals will be given under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Polish Relief Committee, as will also a Boston recital 
by Mme. Bridewell in January. 

Mme. Bridewell’s annual New York song recital will be 
given at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, December 14, 
with Romayne Simmons at the piano. 








Oscar Saenger’s Daughter to Make Professional Debut. 


Khyra St. Albans, who is to make her professional bow 
to a New York theatrical audience as Juliet in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, November 22, 
under Jacques Coini’s direction, is the daughter of Oscar 
Saenger, the distinguished New York vocal teacher. 

Last spring at the Princess Theatre, New York, Khyra 
St. Albans, as Miss Saenger prefers to be known profes- 
sionally, gave evidence of her exceptional talent as a singing 
actress in one-act plays by Ruth Sawyer and Amelia Barr, 
which were done as benefit performances, 

Miss Saenger is only nineteen years of age and wishes to 
rise only by her own merit, and for that reason has chosen 
to be known on the stage as Khyra St. Albans. 
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THE GENIUS OF FREDERICK DELIUS. 


By Percy Grainger. 




















To my mind Frederick Delius is certainly the greatest 
and most significant of all living composers known to me. 
Not merely because he is one of the most original and in- 
dependent creators of our era, a wizard in orchestration, 
an iconoclastic harmonist second to none; but because of 
the irresistible emotional power and inner sincerity of all 
he writes; because he is one of the great cosmic men of 
all times, such as Bach, Wagner, Goethe, Milton, Walt 
Whitman; and because his music is the untrammeled out- 
pouring of a great and tender heart, of an all embracing 
mind. It is the human soulfulness back of il his re- 
splendent artistic achievements that marks him out as a 
genius among geniuses, that makes his work so strangely 
touching and endearing, and accounts for the ever increas- 
ing vogue of such complex creations as “Dance Rhapsody,” 
“Sea Drift,” “Brigg Fair,” “Paris,” “Appalachia,” “Mass of 
Life,” “The Dance of Life,” “On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring,” the piang concertos, etc. 

Much of his work reflects a dreamy contemplative seer- 
like mood (again I am tempted to draw attention to his 
type affinity to Goethe, Milton and Whitman), in which 
his orchestration glows and shimmers like heat haze on a 
summer’s day, shot through with passages of a strange vio- 
lent yet wistful passionateness all his own and as distinct 
from that of other composers as is the passion of Tschai- 
kowsky from that of Wagner. These willful and reckless 
moments find expression in wondrously thrilling, rending, 
surging sounds, the like of which I cannot recall having 
experienced at the hands of any other orchestra. 

Perhaps the most outstanding technical quality of his 
work is the almost Bachlike polyphony of his harmonic 
writing. Like Bach the charm of his harmonies (har- 
monies of an unmistakable personal quality and originality) 
lies largely in the flowing melodic parts that constitute 
them. Like Bach also is the non-effect seeking sincerity 
and depth of his whole being and utterance. His style is 
so far removed from all “Effekt-hascherei” as to appear 
an unconscious product—hypermodern and highly complex 
though it be. It has been most gratifying to witness his 
steady rise to his present pipnacle of fame. It is not too 
much to say that during the last four or five years no year- 
ly programs of the big orchestral and choral societies in 
Great Britain, Germany. Holland, Finland, Scandinavia, 
Russia, Austria and Switzerland would have been consid- 
ered complete without the frequent presence of Delius 
works in their scheme. Particularly in Germany and in 
his native England he has been hailed as a supreme genius. 
The universal message of his art is instanced by the fact 
that his compositions have appealed with particular force 
to conductors of such divergent types as Thomas Beecham, 
Sir Henry Wood, Richard Strauss, Busoni, Siloti, Balfour, 
Gardina, Nikisch, Fritz Steinbach, Mengelberg, Schuricht, 
Schneevoigt, Alfred Hertz, Hermann Sutor—to mention 
only a few of his especial admirers and devotees. 

Delius’ personality is as lovable and sincere as his mu- 
sic. Responsive and abnormally sensitive to the emotional, 
he stands somewhat aloof from surface appeals. 

Never associating himself with any “school” of composi- 
tion, he has always gone his own way independently of all 
and doubtless his innate 


factions of artistic “movements,” 
love of freedom in every branch of life largely accounts 
for his strong affection for Norway, that free and lovely 
land, where he has spent no less than eighteen summers. 
His love of Scandinavia is most movingly voiced in an 
idyllic gem for small orchestra, “On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring,” which, together with “Summer Night 
on the River,” the New York Symphony Orchestra will 
perform in New York on Sunday, November 28, for the 
first time in America. This subtle vibrating poem of 
spring is based on a lovely Norwegian folksong from the 
High Hills, “I Ola Dalom,” and, quite naturally, the advent 
of spring brings to Delius a longing for Norway, where, 
together with Grieg and Frants Beyer in Totunheim, he 
first heard this melody in its native environment. 

In many ways the “Dance Rhapsody” seems to me his 
most perfect long orchestral piece. It is as full of melody 
(and such melody!) as Italian opera, kaleidoscopic in its 
everchanging wanton moods and vivid contrasts of or- 
chestral color—a fascinating work for a virtuoso con- 
ductor. But perhaps its chief glory lies in the richness 
and variety of its harmonic texture. I can imagine noth- 
ing more tear compelling in its ethereal and angelic beauty 
than the short, slow, tranquil episode that precedes the 
final heroic tutti of this masterpiece. The “Dance Rhap- 
sody” will be performed twice in Philadelphia in January, 
1916, by Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, while to Mr. Stransky and myself falls the pleasure 
of introducing to America the fascinating Delius piano 
concertos at the Philharmonic Society concert on Friday, 
November 26, in New York. 

This work was conceived in Florida, whither Delius, as 


a very young man, came to manage a plantation belonging 
to his father and where the untutored singing of the ne- 
gro workers so captivated his imagination that he resolved 
to become a composer, and forthwith went to Leipsic to 
study music. Out of these promptings the concerto was 
born. “Darky” feeling is particularly noticeable in the 
slow movement and the beauty and poetry of this section 
alone is sufficient to immortalize the work, which through- 
out is remarkable for the wonderfully telling way in which 
the rippling and percussive nature of the solo instrument is 
blended with or contrasted against the singing melodic 
quality of the orchestral treatment. To my mind this is 
certainly the most musically significant and emotionally 
captivating piano concerto produced for many years. 





Yvonne de Tréville Sings at Buffalo Penitentiary. 


As Yvonne de Tréville arrived in Buffalo a day or two 
before her Twentieth Century Club concert there, she, as 
usual, inquired if there were some way in which her voice 
could be used in charitable work, and on being toltl of the 
activities of the Erie County branch of the National Civic 
League, she immediately volunteered to help in its prison 
work. On Sunday, October 31, for the first time, she sang 
to prisoners. 

The Buffalo Courier of November 1 gave the attached 
account of the event under this caption, “Prima Donna 
Enchants Inmates of Penitentiary with Wonderful Voice” : 

“Four hundred persons at the Erie County Penitentiary, 
men and women, sat in breathless silence while Yvonne de 
Tréville, the world famed prima donna and grand opera 
star, charmed them for an hour yesterday morning with 
her songs from her rich and varied repertoire. 

“Mile. de Tréville is in Buffalo for a few days preceding 
her recital Wednesday night at the Twentieth Century 
Club. She is the guest of her friend, Mrs. Chauncey J. 
Hamlin, of Snyder, and when she learned Mrs. Hamlin, 
chairman of an organization of women working for social 
and civic betterment, wanted her to come under their 
auspices thus early in the season for a recital for the bene- 
fit of the work they wish to carry on this winter, she can- 
celled her other engagements and came to Buffalo. 

“The talented prima donna wears decorations bestowed 
by crowned heads of Europe. She has found favor in all 
the capitals of the Old World—at the Opera Comique, 
Paris; the Imperial Opera, Petrograd; the Royal Opera, 
Brussels, and the Imperial Opera, Vienna, as examples. 

“For the first time in her brilliant career she sang in a 
prison yesterday in Buffalo. How the applause thundered 
from gallery to pit as the charming woman with the grace 
of a child stepped to the platform and sang songs, arias 
and ballads and flooded the room with the glorious sun- 
shine of her voice. 

“Oh, I love to see them happy—let me sing the “Laugh- 
ing Song” for the last,’ she said, complying with insistent 
demands for another encore. 

“This was to have been the last, but the appeal on the 
faces of the unfortunates and the incessant ‘clap, clap, 
clap,’ were again too much for the great artist to with- 
stand. Granting the favor for which kings would have 
paid handsomely, Mlle. de Tréville dropped on the stool 
of the chapel piano, played her own accompaniment, and 
sang ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ with such feeling and ex- 
pression that many of the men and women were moved to 
tears. 

“Mile. de Tréville displayed deep interest in the prison 
work in which Buffalo women are engaged and insisted in 
being escorted through the entire institution. Commis- 
sioner Hunt, who arranged the recital, personally con- 
ducted the party, which included Mrs. Chauncey J. Hamlin, 
Mrs. Frank H. Bliss, Mrs. Carlos C. Alden and Bertha 
Ware Cady, of New York City. 

“What do you think of your audience at the peniten- 
tiary?’ the prima donna was asked. 

“It was really wonderful; one of the most interesting 
experiences of my life,’ she replied. ‘The women of Buf- 
falo are, indeed, performing a noble service for humanity. 
I wanted so much to see for myself the kind of civic work 
being done by the women of this and other American cities. 
What I have seen in Buffalo today convinces me of the 
great merit of this enterprise.’ 

“Mile. de Tréville spent last summer in California, where 
she was among the attractions of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. In the South and wherever she has appeared in 
public she has been idolized in musical circles.” 





Thuel Burnham Meets with Accustomed Success. 





Thuel Burnham, the American pianist, is making a com- 
prehensive tour of this country during the present season, 
and is everywhere meeting with his .accustomed success: 
In addition to his own recitals, Mr. Burnham will appear 
several times as the assisting artist with the Zoellner Quar- 
tet this month at Wichita ‘and Emporia, Kan. He is to 
make a Southern tour in January and his first Chicago 
recital takes place during that month also. 






Bruno Huhn, Composer and Teacher. 





Bruno Huhn, who is perhaps best known to the general 
public as a composer of unusual talent, is now established 
at his studios, 41 West Forty-fifth street, New York, and 
is pursuing his vocation of teaching the art of singing in 
all its branches. For the past twenty-five years Mr. Huhn 
has been closely identified with the musical life of the 
metropolis and has been associated with many of the best 
known singers, several of whom have been his pupils. 
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Believes That Chicago Apollo Club Will Have Bumper Season—Mr. Wild’s Unshakable 
Faith in Advertising—He Rebukes Musical Courier Man for Mixing 
Money and Music. 


A representative of the Musicat Courter called on Har- 
rison M. Wild last week for the purpose of ascertaining 
how long the distinguished conductor of the Mendelssohn 
and Apollo Clubs had been a tenant of Kimball Hall, the 
building now being torn down to be replaced by a sky- 
scraper that will be one of Chicago’s highest structures. 
Mr. Wild informed the writer that he had been a tenant in 
Kimball Hall since 1885 and had always occupied a studio 
on the same floor and he added that it shows that he paid 
his rent or he would not be there that long. The represen- 
tative ventured to ask Mr. Wild if he was the oldest ten- 
ant in the building. 

“You mean,” said Mr. Wild, “whether I have been here 
longer than any one else? Yes, I have. The building at 
the time I rented my studio for the first time was called 
the Weber Music Hall. Later it was called the Chickering 
Hall and again Weber, until later on when it was known 
as Kimball Hall.” 

“Speaking of changes, Mr. Wild, what sort of a year do 
you think the Apollo Club will have this season, artistically 


. 


and financially ? 

“To the first question I can answer most truthfully that 
this season will be one of the greatest in the history of our 
club. As to the financial results, you had better see the 
business head of the organization. You see I have enough 
work preparing my chorus for the concerts without having 
to bother trying to sell tickets, but of course, I am in- 
terested in the financial success of our enterprise. Like 
everything else the giving of oratorios must be advertised, 
especially in a city where grand opera is being given, as we 
have to compete then with an organization that is always 
well advertised. Speaking of advertising, you may be in- 
terested to know that one year we advertised to the extent 
of $6,000. The manager during that year was able to get 
for that amount of money $12,000 worth of space. The 
result was that after paying the $6,000 we had a profit for 
the season of $2,000. The following year the newspapers 
would not make any reductions, so instead of spending the 
$6,000 in advertising we sent out circulars and advertised 
in that manner. The results were another $2,000 profit. 
The third year we took only an inch space in various papers, 
thinking that we could dispense with advertising. The 
$12,000 spent in two years we believed would be sufficient 
to carry us for one or two seasons without exhausting our 
surplus for our advertising campaign. The management 
thought that $6,000 saved on advertising would bring our 
profit to some $8,000 for the season. Needless to tell you 
at the close of the year we had lost $4,000. It pays to 
advertise and no one can go ahead without it, and man- 
agers who remain in their office warming up their chairs, 
may just as well close their doors. 

“This is not said for our manager,” added Mr. Wild, 
“but generally speaking, the hustler always wins. To boom 
an organization such as the Apollo Club one has to hustle. 
I do believe that the Chicago public wants to hear oratorio, 
but so much music is being given in the city that financial 
results cannot be obtained as easily as of yore and it means 
for the management constant work and new ideas in the 
scheme of advertising.” 

It was then suggested by the representative that the 
Apollo has seldom advertised its leader in the way that 
opera and orchestral organizations do their conductors. 
“Take Campanini, for example; one associates his name 
at once with the Chicago Opera Association, Stock with 
the Chicago Symphony, Oberhoffer with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, Kunwald with the Cincinnati, Thomas J. Kelly 
with the Mendelssohn Choir of Omaha, Stransky with the 
Philharmonic Society of New York and so on down the 
line, but the Apollo Club never has played up its leader 
and by not doing so the management showed poor judg- 
ment, as one of the biggest assets a choral society can 
boast of is to possess an excellent conductor. Some or- 
ganizations may booma poor conductor, but the public will 
soon find out that the real article was not advertised, yet 
when an organization like the Apollo Club is happy enough 
to have a man of the prestige and talent of Mr. Wild, it 
could advertise that leader without fearing comparison, as 
you are the real article.” 

The remarks of the MusicaL Courter representative 
were not exactly to Mr. Wild’s liking, who appeared fidg- 
ety and nervous and taking advantage of the representa- 
tive’s furtive glance around the room, he asked abruptly, 
“Do you think our going to the Shriners for some of our 
performances is a good move?” 

Taken by surprise the representative, however, answered 
frankly that he thought it was a mistake for the organi- 
zation to go to the beautiful hall of the Shriners on the 


North Side. “Medinah Temple is not in the downtown 
district and the Apollos have appeared so often in late 
years at the Auditorium Theatre and Orchestra Hall that 
the moving to another part of the city cannot help the 
club,” 

“That was not exactly what I wanted you to say,” said 
Mr. Wild, “I told you I am looking after the artistic success 
of the enterprise and you seem always to want to bring the 
business question on the carpet. What I want to know is, 
do you think the Shriners’ Hall is as well fitted for choral 
work as one of the halls you mentioned ?” 

“Again no, Mr. Wild,” answered the representative, 
“You see at the Shriners’ Hall part of your chorus will be 
so near the audience, due to the smallness of the stage, as 
to make shadings an impossibility.” 

“You are right there,” said Mr. Wild. “I have often 
thought that my chorus would be handicapped in its new 
house, but yet we will see what results can be obtained 
over there.” 

We took our leave of Mr. Wild assuring him that we 
felt confident that under his able guidance even in a defi- 
cient hall the results would always be of the highest de- 
gree of perfection and that the standing of the Apollo 
Club, which is one of Chicago’s main musical assets, would 
go on improving from year to year. 

“Yes, if the people of Chicago want oratorio, and I be- 
lieve they do,” said Mr: Wild, as a parting prophecy. 





Beulah Beach’s Activities. 


Beulah Beach, the soprano, is devoting most of her pub- 
lic work to singing grand opera roles with the assistance 








BEULAH BEACH, 


of lecturers. Miss Beach has reopened her vocal studio 
at 724 Nostrand avenue, Brooklyn. 





A Morrill Artist-Pupil Warmly 
Received at Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Laura E. Morrill, who is now occupying her handsome 
new studio suite in the Hotel Majestic, West Seventy- 
second street and Central Park West, New York, is re- 
ceiving flattering accounts of the concert work of her pu- 
pil, Florence Chapman Paetzold of St. Paul, Regarding a 
recent concert in Lincoln, Neb., the Press of that city said: 
“Florence Chapman Paetzold delighted all by the remark- 
able beauty of her tones, and the ease and repose with 
which technical difficulties were surmounted brought her 
much applause. Her numbers were selected with discrim- 
ination and included arias and beautiful lyrics in French, 
German, Italian and English.” 

Various other papers spoke in praise of Mrs. Paetzold’s 
singing, remarking the growth in power and the maturity 
of her style as well as the unusual sweetness and beauty 
of her voice, 
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Louise Day is a Gifted Singer. 





Louise Day, a young and gifted singer, comes from 
Utica, N. Y., where for thirty years her father was or- 
ganist and choirmaster of Grace Church. Surrounded by 
the atmosphere of a cultured and artistic home, Miss Day 
studied languages and laid the foundation of a complete 
musical education. After considerable experience in church 
singing and in oratorio, she came to New York, where 
for six years she has been studying with some of the 
leading metropolitan teachers. Miss Day’s voice is lyric 
soprano, with a dramatic tendency, musically rich and 





LOUISE DAY. 


expressive, and she sings with art and authority. Her 
charming personality has been a potent factor thus far in 
her career. 

Miss Day has made a specialty of folklore, but she is 
by no means limited to one field. She sings the standard 
oratorios, and is available for miscellaneous concerts. 

Miss Day has appeared in her costume recitals of folk- 
songs many times in the Eastern States. Last season she 
gave a series of recitals with Valerie Deuscher, chan- 
sonneuse; Winifred Mayhall, pianist, and Mildred Dilling, 
harpist. 

Miss Day will sing on Thursday, November 18, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, for the Euterpe Club. 

A Western tour is now being arranged for Miss Day by 
her manager, Annie Friedberg. 





Vecsei’s Unique Experiences. 





Desider Vecsei, the Hungarian pianist, who gave a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on November 9, and 
achieved marked success thereby, had a rather curious ex- 
perience the day before his concert when he went to call 
upon the Rev. John T. Prout, rector of St. John’s Church. 
He found that a wedding ceremony was being performed 
and the organist of the church had not arrived in time to 
do his duty, so the Reverend Father asked Mr. Vecsei to 
take the organist’s place and play the wedding march, 
which he did. Strange to relate, Mr. Vecsei had another, 
but sadder experience on another occasion when he called 
upon the Reverend Father. The latter then was holding a 
funeral service, and in the absence of the organist, Mr. 
Vecsei also played the organ for this service. 





Second Biltmore Musicale. 





The second Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will be 
given in the grand ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel on 
Friday morning, November 19 at eleven o’clock. Among 
the artists who will appear on this occasion are Mischa El- 
man, Anna Fitziu, soprano, and Clarence Bird, pianist. 


Elman will play the “Rondo Capriccioso” of Saint-Saéns, 
a group of pieces by Schubert-Wilhelmj and Wieniawski- 
Kreisler, and two of his own compositions. 

Miss Fitziu will sing an aria from “Thais” and a group 
of songs. 

Mr. Bird will play selections by Mozart, Rameau, De- 
bussy and Leschetizky. 





NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Jacobs-Hochstein and the Orchestral Society Give 
Finished Performance—The Southland Singers 
Reorganize—Meyn Sings Twice—Tribute to 
Eleanor Patterson— Alberta Parson Price, 

a Gabrilowitsch Pupil—Hugo at 
Tonkiinstler Concert—Notes 





David Hochstein, the violinist, played Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto at the concert of the Orchestral Society, Novem- 
ber 7, with great expression and fine tone. He was re- 
called four times. The orchestral numbers under Max 
Jacobs’ direction consisted of works by Goldmark, Mac- 
Dowell, Dvorak, and these also were very well done, es- 
pecially the love long from MacDowell’s “Indian Suite.” 
Mr. Jacobs directs a body of well trained instrumentalists, 
of which the woodwind is a little weak; the violins, how- 
ever, play with brilliant tone. There was general surprise 
over the altogether smooth and finished performance under 
this progressive young conductor. 


THE SOUTHLAND SINGERS HAVE REORGANIZED. 


Emma A. Dambmann, president of the Southland Sing- 
ers, has issued a circular, announcing the reorganization 
of this flourishing young body of women’s voices. All 
rehearsals, meetings, musicales and social evenings are to 
be held at Hotel Netherland, Fifth avenue and Firty-ninth 
street. A reception and dance will mark the first enter- 
tainment, Saturday, November 27. It is the intention to 
keep the Southland Singers like one big family, instead 
of making a formal club of it. Four socials and two 
formal concerts have been planned. Sidney A. Baldwin is 
conductor, Berenice S. Mandalay, accompanist, and Mrs. 
Harold J. Mitchell, secretary. Needless to say, anything 
under Mme. Dambmann’s vigorous and farsighted direc- 
tion is bound to be successful. 


Meyn Att AMERICAN PROGRAMS. 


Heinrich Meyn, “Bel Canto Baritone,” gave the appended 
program at the Institute for the Blind, East Fifty-ninth 
street, November 8: “Ashes of Roses,” Mary Knight 
Wood; “Dittes Moi,” Nevin; “Schlupfwinkel,” La Forge; 
“The Red Rose,” Hartinger; “My Soul is Dark,” “Oh, 
Weep for Those,” “Communion,” “O Lark of the Summer 
Morning,” Israel Joseph; “The Last Leaf,” “Ferry Me 
Across,” “Young Night Thoughts,” “Dearest,” “Banjo 
Song,” Sidney Homer. He repeats these at the Bennett 
Club, Madison avenue, November 13. 


An ELEANOR PATTERSON TRIBUTE. 


The following tribute to Eleanor Patterson, the Ameri- 
can contralto, is from Charles F. Lummis, the author: 

Los Angeles, Cal., September 18, 1915. 

Such a presence and such a throat! Her six feet net of gracious 
stature seem none too much to contain and wield that magnificent 
voice, 

I haye heard the great contraltos of the last half century, and 
Eleanor Patterson need not be ashamed in that company. Out here 
she charmed not only an outdoor audience of fifteen thousand at the 
Spreckels Organ Recital at the San Diego Exposition, but the criti- 
cal Gamut Club in Los Angeles. She has left a memorably good 
taste in the mouth of musical California. 

(Signed) Cuas, F. Lummis. 


Huco at ToNKUNSTLER CONCERT. 


John Adam Hugo was represented by his “Concertstiick” 
for two pianos, and his trio for piano, violin, and cello, at 
the last concert of the Tonkiinstler Society, Memorial 
Hall, Brooklyn, November 9. The effective music of the 
piano work was well brought out by the composer and 
August Arnold. The brilliant and interesting trio formed 
a fitting close to the program. In this the composer, Rol- 
and E. Meyer, and Hans Dressel collaborated. Preceding 
several German Lieder sung by Marcus Kellerman, the 
singer gave explanatory notes in English appropriate to 
the works. His encore was a song by Henry K. Hadley, 
formerly conductor of the San Francisco Symphony Or- 


chestra. A sonata by Oppel, unsympathetic music, was 
played with ability by Henry Klingenfeld. 


ALBERTA Parson Price A Pupit or GABRILOWITSCH. 


Parson Price’s daughter, Alberta Parson Price, was for 
two years a private pupil of Ossip Gabrilowitsch in Ber- 
lin. She attended the class lessons also, and benefited 
greatly by this broad experience. She likewise prepared 
pupils in Berlin for Mr. Gabrilowitsch, who has given her 
the following testimonial : 


Munich, March 7, 1912. 


Alberta Price has prepared several pupils for me and in a re- 
markably short time has obtained most excellent results. 

She has all the qualities which make a fine teacher—thoroughness, 
patience and musical knowledge—and the very rare capacity of 
getting the pupils keenly interested in their work. It is my con- 
viction that Miss Price is predestined to make a fine success in the 


musico pedagogical field. (Signed) Ossrp GasriLowiTscu. 


Mr. Price, who is best known as the vocal teacher of 
many stage celebrities, including Marlowe, Adams, Cahill, 
Southern, George, Hearn, Dixey, Starr, and others, 
teaches as usual at 2 West Twenty-ninth street. 


NotEs. 


A Schiller evening in celebration of the birthday of the 
great German poet took place in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Majestic, November 11. Dr. Emanuel Baruch gave an 
address on the national poets of Germany. Anita Loew 
sang the aria from Tschaikowsky’s “Maid of Orleans” and 
Paul Held, tenor, sang several songs, the poems by Schil- 
ler. Max Jacobs played three violin numbers and Mollie 
Bernstein and Ira Jacobs were at the piano. 

The Emanuel Sisterhood gave a luncheon at Hotel Bilt- 
more, November 10, to celebrate its 27th anniversary. 
Mayor Mitchel and many other prominent people were 
present and spoke at this festival. In the concert program 
which followed, the well known Russian baritone and 
singing teacher, Lazar S. Samoiloff sang with artistic ex- 
pression, good voice and excellent phrasing, the prologue 
to “Pagliacci,” and two duets with Mrs. Haas. The au- 
dience of 1,200 people applauded Mr. Samoiloff’s singing 
warmly. 

Next Wednesday, November 24, at noon, the choir of 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey street, begins its 
mid-day musical services, singing hymns appropriate to 
the Thanksgiving period. November 30, at noon, Spohr’s 
“The Last Judgment” will be performed under Mr. Jaques’ 
direction. 

November 24, at eight p. m., in St. Andrews P. E. 
Church, Fifth avenue and 127th street, a recital of early 
English cathedral music will be given by the choir under 
the direction of Mr. Goldsworthy, organist. Clement Gale 
will give an address on the subject, and a discussion will 
follow, presided over by J. Warren Andrews, warden of 
the American Guild of Organists. 

Albert Reeves Norton, a member of the American 
Guild of Organists, gave three recitals at the Boys’ High 
School, Marcy and Putnam avenues, Brooklyn, October 
31, November 7 and November 14, 1915. He played works 
by composers of all nations, including five Americans, 
namely, G. B. Nevin, Woodman, Buck, Brewer and Ethel- 
bert Nevin. 

George H. Downing, the bass-baritone, only vocal 
teacher of May Korb, who was the winner of the Newark 
festival contest prize last spring, has issued cards, an- 
nouncing that he is available Sundays. Mr. Downing’s 
wide experience, fine voice and reputation as a church 
singer should keep him busy. 

The second monthly meeting of the Fraternal Association 
of Musicians, Louis Sajous, president, was held at Studio 
Hall, 220 Madison avenue, Thursday evening, November 
4, 1915. Grace Elliott, pianist, played mumbers by Grieg 
and Liszt with good technic and expression. Ethel Dean 
West, harpist, charmed the audience by her artistic playing 
Rowlee McElvery’s resonant baritone voice was heard to 
advantage in numbers by Woodman, Lohr and Bartlett ; his 
wife was at the piano. The next meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held at Studio Hall, Tuesday, December 7, at 
eight o’clock, when Dr. Miller will lecture. 





Eva Swain Again Engaged. 


Eva Swain, former premiére danseuse at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, and this year (under the management 
of Mrs. Herman Lewis) star of the famous Veiled Prophet 
Ball at St. Louis, has accepted an engagement as premiére 
danseuse with a new operetta company organized by Oreste 
Vissella. 
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LUCY GATES DELIGHTS HOME CITY. 
Salt Lake Press Lauds Her Work. 








During the past summer, Lucy Gates, the soprano, has 
filled about twenty engagements in the West, going as far 
as the Pacific Coast, where she appeared at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. During October she gave a series of 
performances of “Traviata,” supported by an excellent com- 
pany, at the Salt Lake Theatre in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The various press notices reprinted below were taken from 
the newspapers of that city and serve to show in what 
manner she was received, 

New laurels were added to the crown of achievement worn by 
Lucy Gates in her performance of “La Traviata” at the Salt 
Lake Theatre last night. To Miss Gates and to the all star local 


company that supported her much praise is due for a finished and 
wholly artistic performance of Verdi’s masterpiece. . 

Miss Gates has never disappointed her home euliieaete, She 
has always given all that was expected of her, and with each 
performance she has shown development and completer artistry 
than before. It is this that makes her a wonderful young woman 
—her power to grow and to develop; her ambition for better 
things when she has already that which seems the best. Her in- 
domitable energy and painstaking care had their results with last 
night’s performance. Her voice portrayed all the fleeting emo 
tions of an exacting role. There were tenderness, passionate love, 
despair, triumph—every emotion was echoed by her wonderful 
voice. As an actress, too, Miss Gates surpassed anything she had 
ever done before for a home audience. No wonder she has gained 
fame on both hemispheres!—The Telegram. 

Miss Gates, who sang the opera many times in Italian while 
appearing in Germany, rendered the entire role in that language. 

The enunciation of Miss Gates was most melodious and 
most charming. The remarkable flexibility of her voice was con- 
spicuous in the different passages and her climaxes were so thrill- 
ing and dramatic that she won tempestuous applause.—The 
Tribune. 

There is more than mere vocal perfection in her treatment of 
the stellar role of “La Traviata.” . . . She holds a _ natural 
poise in emotional situations, is vivacity itself in care-free periods, 
and attunes her voice to whatever wave of feeling sweeps over 
her—for it is difficuit to give close attention without being lost 
in the imagination that a panorama of actual life is passing, mov- 
ing before one’s eyes. Tenderest devotion and violent fury, of 
which there are alternating currents all through the opera, are 
treated with delicate tinting or fiery spirit, with artistic modula- 
tion. 

A word more about the voice. In every shade of expression, 
from the gay salon to the pathetic death scene, not one false 
note was detected by the most uncompromising ear. 

Not only does Lucy Gates so acquit herself in one of the great 
works of academic and of musical literature, the equipoise and 
sustaining harmony of movement and action by her supporting 
company also are due to her rigid training since “La Traviata” 
went into rehearsal.—The Herald-Republican. 





Miss Gates was simply admirable, and in the death scene her 
artistry rose to its strongest heights. The applause over her aria 
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and her charming duets with the male singers, almost broke the 
action of the opera, when the audience insisted upon responses, 
but the rule in grand opera, at least in Germany, is to yield no 
repeats, and Miss Gates and her brother adhered tenaciously to 
the rule. In addition to her brilliant vocal work, her finished 





LUCY GATES AS VIOLETTA IN LAST ACT OF “TRAVIATA.” 


acting showed not only her own natural gifts, but the result of 
rigid training in the German school.—Deseret Evening News. 





Miss Gates was the luminous star, and all who beheld her are 
still coining adjectives to express their sentiments over her artis- 
tic achievement. She brought to the part of Violetta the 
perfection of artistry. 

The whole four acts scintillated with such delightful manifesta- 
tions of her power that it is difficult to select any one episode as 
excelling the other, yet if we were to name the scene in which 
her gifts were most apparent, it would be in the last act, where 
from the moment she is seen reclining on her couch, up to the 
time she utters her last despairing cry, she held the audience 
spellbound by the faithful portrayal of the emotions of a tortured 
soul. Her own native gifts and the finished school through which 
she has passed, gave her here an absolute triumph. The remark 
was general that her histrionic powers are just as high as her 
vocal gifts, and that she could have acted the role with equal 
success, if she had not been given a note of music to sing.— 
Deseret News. 





Lucy Gates is stupendous in her production of “La Traviata,” 
which is in progress at the Salt Lake Theatre, under the man- 
agement of George D. Pyper. The encomiums of the entire com- 
munity justly belong to Miss Gates, for she has the gift of sweep- 
ing a whole audience from one emotion to another in complete 
sympathy. She glorifies love, idealizes joy and consecrates death. 
As early as the second act of “La Traviata,” Miss Gates wrings 
tears from the eyes of her audience, until in the strong death 
scene husky men are seen to give vent to tears——The Telegram. 
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PERMELIA NEWBY GALE TOURS MICHIGAN. 


Fresh Tributes Won by Contralto. 





Permelia Newby Gale in joint recital with Georgia Ko- 
ber, toured the following cities in Michigan in October: 
Jackson, Hudson, Adrian, Bronson, Three Rivers and 
Kalamazoo. A few press tributes follow: 

Equally artistic was the work of Mrs. Gale, who displayed a 
voice of unusual range and her numbers showed an artistic finish 
that satisfied the most discriminating. The German, French and 
Italian numbers were charming, a clear enunciation and versa- 
tility contributing to Mrs. Gale’s complete success.—Jackson Citi 
zen Press. 





Mrs, Gale possesses a rare contralto voice, perfect enunciation 
and wonderful adaptitude. She rendered the passionate operatic 
aria, quaint German folksong, the exalted and reverential oratorio 
and coquettish French and Italian love songs. Comment was made 
of the smoothness of the voice and this demonstrated the work 
of an artist, for while her voice possesses great volume, it was 
melodious and had that tonal beauty that imparts a glow of 
warmth and color.—Hudson (Mich.) Post. 


Mrs, Gale captured her audience from the first. Her voice is 
an unusually rich, full and strong contralto. It was something 
of a surprise to hear such a big voice issuing from such a slight 
figure. The highest praise that can be given Mrs. Gale is to say 
that the audience forgot the singer in the song. 
lutely none of those offensive qualities which so often mar what 
would otherwise: be a pleasing style. Her voice is very sym- 
pathetic, but without that excessive vibrato which is so common 
among singers of the present day and which makes one wish that 
the singer would find the pitch and manage to keep it if only 
for a measure or two; Mrs. Gale’s sense of pitch is perfect and 
her voice well placed in all registers. Moreover, she is entirely 
without affectation. What a rest to listen to such a singer.—The 
Daily Commercial, Three Rivers, Mich., October 9, 1915. 


She has abso- 


Perhaps no better brief description could be given of the at- 
tainments of Mrs. Permelia Newby Gale than to repeat the en- 
comium of a Jackson singer, who said of Mrs, Gale, “ 
wonderful voice.” 
and such praise is richly and wholly won by Mrs. Gale. Her con- 
tralto voice is notable for depth, expressiveness and _ flexibility. 
Her songs are given with individuality, her conceptions are in- 
telligent and she has the knowledge, talent and experience which 
permits her to convey, through tone, messages which reach and 
grip the heart. Mrs. Gale was enjoyed in every number, her songs 
in foreign tongues being appreciated, while her English numbers 
were tremendously delightful. 
has the peculiar charm of Indian music, but because she sang it 
so perfectly. “The Weaver,” by Lieurance, was one of the most 


she has a 
Wonderful is a word which praises profusely, 


Not only because it is catchy and 


sparkling of her many gems. “Dawn in the Desert,”’ by Gertrude 
Ross, pleased profoundly. This selection is a masterpiece and 
Mrs. Gale sang it wonderfully and marvelously well.—Jackson 


Patriot, October 6, 191s. 





Giuseppe de Luca, New Metropolitan Opera Baritone. 
Will Make New York Debut in ‘‘Barber of Seville.’’ 





Giuseppe de Luca will make his first American appear- 
ance on November 25, at the Metropolitan Opera House 


in the role of Figaro in the “Barber of Seville.” Signor 





Copyright by Mishkin, New York. 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA. 


de Luca has sung for eleven consecutive seasons in Buenos 
Aires, is one of the best known Italian baritones and has 
had marked success at the Covent Garden Opera, London. 
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CLARENCE BIRD RETURNS TO AMERICA. 
Pianist Thankful to Escape Submarines. 





Almost the first news which greeted Clarence Bird, the 
American pianist, (who has lived in Florence, Italy, for 
the last five or six years) upon his arrival in his native 
land, was that of the destruction of the steamship An- 
cona. Whereupon he shook hands with himself on having 
escaped duty in the trenches at the bottom of the Mediter- 
ranean by a margin of only about fifteen days. 

Mr. Bird, who is under the management of R. E. John- 
ston, landed on Tuesday morning of last week. Notwith- 
standing the fact that there was only one day left to re- 
cover from the unpleasantness of a long voyage, on Thurs- 
day evening, November 4, he made his first American ap- 
pearance at Jersey City as joint artist with Marie Rap- 
pold. He will be heard in New York for the first time 
at the Biltmore Musicale, November 19, sharing a pro- 
gram with Mischa Elman and Mme. Homer. Later he 
will give his own New York recital. 

Mr. Bird’s early home was in Chicago, where as a boy he 
studied for a while with Leopold Godowsky. Later he 
went to Berlin, spent one year there under Heinrich Barth, 
but left him to go to Leschetizky in Vienna with whom he 
spent four years. Among pupils in the famous peda- 
gogue’s class at that time, there were several who have 
made a name for themselves in the musical world; to men- 
tion only a few: Frank La Forge, Thuel Burnham, Ar- 
thur Shattuck, Jan Sickesz, and Ethel Leginska. These 
four years, notwithstanding the earnestness of studying, 
passed quickly and delightfully. Mr. Bird found Vienna 
most stimulating artistically, intellectually and musically, 
and was very much impressed by the warmth and spirit 
of Leschetizky’s teaching. The veteran professor is sev- 
ere, often violent in his teaching hours. But his own tre- 
mendous love and enthusiasm for music sweeps the pupils 
along with him. 

“A lesson with Leschetizky,” says Mr. Bird, “always 
impressed me as an hour of the most intensely interesting 
musical conversation, an exchange, an intellectual give and 
take between the master and pupil on the subject of the 
lesson, whatever it might be.” 

After arriving in Vienna, Mr. Bird learned the prelim- 
inary steps of the Leschetizky method from Mme. Walle- 
Hansen. The oft made statement that Leschetizky him- 
self does not teach the Leschetizky method is perfectly true 
according to Mr. Bird, but a supplementary statement that 
the professor has never been in the habit of accepting 
pupils personally until they have been schooled thoroughly 
by some preparatory teacher in the essential parts of his 
methods—and it is a very real method as applied to the 
mechanical end of piano playing—is also true. 

After leaving Leschetizky, Mr. Bird was heard in reci- 
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tal in London, Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Munich and Dresden. 
Going to Florence to spend the winter on account of some 
close friends who were staying there, he became very fond 
of the city, as nearly everyone is sure to do, and has lived 
there for the last few years, excepting when his concert 
activities called him into other countries. He has played 
with orchestras in Florence and given recitals there and in 
Rome. 

Mr. Bird is a great admirer of Brahms, considering that 
the distastefulness with which he is too often heard by 
audiences is due to the too unromantic, pedantic interpre- 
tation which his works are apt to receive at the hands 
of too many pianists. He is also a lover of the old masters 
in music and especially fond of Mozart, ranking him a 
real romanticist. 

And Mr. Bird has made a discovery which has been de- 
nied to most other musicians of the world. He has suc- 
ceeded: in finding a composition by Vincent d’Indy, a 
“Valse,” which instead of being grim and dry, fairly over- 
flows with spontaneous warmth and grace. This work, 
Mr. Bird will play in his first New York appearance at the 
Biltmore Musicale. 





Sterner Institution Concerts. 


407th and 408th Affairs Are Achievements. 





The 407th concert, given by the New York School of 
Music and Arts, took place Thursday evening, November 
4. The vocal pupils of Ralfc Leech Sterner sang selec- 
tions in English, Italian, French and German, and were 
assisted by piano pupils of Arthur Friedheim. Special 
mention should be made of the singing of Alma Bach- 
mann, Lucile Ruckman, Sara Reddy McCandless, and 
Bessie Kintz, all of whom have voices far above the aver- 
age. 

Miss Bachmann has a winning personality, of which she 
makes good use in the rendering of her songs. Her voice 
is a dramatic soprano, which, with further study, will, no 
doubt, grow in power and quality. 

Mrs. McCandless has also a dramatic soprano voice, of 
wide range and power. 

Miss Ruckman not only sings with sweet tone, but is 
endowed with that which many critics call soul, and it is 
a pleasure to hear her sing. All of the participants were 
a credit to their teacher, even though some of them had 
severe colds. 

All three of Mr. Friedheim’s piano pupils; Miss Reh- 
bein, Miss Davidson, and Mr. Kahn, showed much finish in 
the rendering of their difficult solos. 

A noteworthy fact about the concert was that not a piece 
of music was used. The entire program being given from 
memory. 

Helen Wolverton, at the piano, played finished accom- 
paniments. ; 

November 11, Sara Reddy McCandless gave a song re- 
cital of seven numbers, singing works by Italian, French, 
English, Norwegian, and American composers, including 
four arias by Verdi, Massenet, and Puccini. 





Wolle Organ Recitals. 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa., is busily engaged 
filling dates for the various organ and lecture recitals he 
will give during the season. Together with those already 
announced, he has accepted an engagement for an organ 





recital to be given in the First Reformed Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa., which will be his third recital in that church. 
He also has just accepted a recital engagement at Frederick, 
Md., to be given under the auspices of Hood College of 
that city, as well as an engagement at Mount Carmel, Pa., 
which will be the inaugural recital of the new organ just 
installed in Grace Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

All of the above engagements will be filled in the early 
part of December. 





Business, Beauty, and Bow. 


The accompanying snapshot was taken recently in De- 
troit. On the reader’s left is James E. Devoe, the 
Detroit manager, on the right is Mischa Elman, who 
played in Detroit under the Devoe management, and in the 








NATIVE AND VISITING TALENT IN DETROIT. 


center is Dorothy Maynard, the petite prima donna of 
“To Night's the Night,” which is touring the country after 
a most successful run in New York. Miss Maynard is a 
pupil of Mme. Heléne Maigille, of New York, and long 
has enjoyed fame in the comic opera field. 





Wells’ New Likeness. 





James Montgomery Flagg, the artist, has drawn an ex- 
cellent likeness of John Barnes Wells, the tenor, which 
Mr. Wells will use in all his advertising matter. 
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MARCELLA CRAFT PRESENTS A NOVELTY. 


First American Concert Performance of Final Scene from 
**Salome.’”’ 





Marcella Craft sang the closing scene from Richard 
Strauss’ “Salome” with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in Cleveland on November 9. The following notice tells 
of her great success: 

“The fifteenth symphony concert season opened last 
night, when the Chicago orchestra gave a concert at Grays’ 
Armory, assisted by Marcella Craft. Usually one calls an 
assisting artist merely the soloist, but last night Miss 
Craft about equally divided work and honors with the 
most popular orchestra that visits this city. It was a tri- 
umph for both of them and started the winter series with 
a vim that establishes a difficult precedent. 

“Marcella Craft sang the role of Salome in Munich, 
when the great Richard Strauss himself was in the theatre. 
He was so delighted that he requested that she be permit- 
ted to appear in the part always when the opera is revived 
in that center of culture. 

“But that was not enough for the American girl and she 
asked permission to sing the final scene in concert in 
America. Now, although he is a great artist, Strauss is an 
excellent business man. He is said to receive more money 
in royalties than any composer who ever lived. 

“But Miss Craft gained her point. She pays the com- 
poser $100 each time she sings this music, one of the most 
extraordinary arrangements ever made. I think last night 
was her first trial of the operatic scenes with a symphony 
orchestra in America. But there will be frequent calls 
for its repetition in many cities. 

“She is a litthke woman, not as pretty as many stage 
women; she does not flirt with her audience—in short, she 
does not bluff. She is an excellent singer, in all the word 
should mean. Last night in this single number she gave 
more musical values than Geraldine Farrar did in her 
entire recital the other evening. 

“With the tremendous orchestra blasting against her, 
rather than assisting her in accompaniment, her big, clear 
tones rang out full and liquid. They have a dramatic mes- 
sage, and musical tones are merely a means of expression 
with her. 

“Miss Craft was too big last night to have scored what 
is too often a popular success. She declines to fake, and 
consequently last night’s audience is probably thinking 
more of her today than it did last night, when the yelping, 





MARCELLA CRAFT AS SALOME. 


oriental, lunatic and shrieking music of Strauss was being 
played. 

“It was a big evening for Stock, Miss Craft, the orches- 
tra—and the audience—Archie Ball, in the Cleveland 
Leader, November 10, 1915. 





Milinowski and Cumpson Praised. 


Marta Milinowski and Harry Cumpson, the ensemble 
pianists, have been engaged to appear at the forthcoming 
meeting of an important musical organization, when they 
will play some of the works which were performed in 
New York at their Aeolian Hall recital last month, at 


Poughkeepsie (Vassar College) and at Buffalo (Twentieth 
Century Club). Of their playing in New York three met- 
ropolitan newspapers said in part: 

The two players showed themselves competent to furnish agreeable 
entertainment. Their art disclosed smoothness and elegance of style, 
supported by technic sufficient for its purposes.—Sun. 





Miss Milinowski and Mr. Cumpson are both talented pianists and 
played together with unusual smoothness. The co-operation of a 
feminine artist whose playing is essentially graceful and feminine 
with the more vigorous work of Mr. Cumpson had an individual 
charm.—Herald. 





Refinement, precision, technical finish and delicacy characterized 
the playing of the two pianists from the beginning to the end.— 
Press. 





Dufault’s Tremendous Toronto Success. 





The adjective used in the above title is fully justified by 
the success achieved by Paul Dufault, the tenor, after his 
two recent appearances in Toronto, where he sang for the 
first time, at the Canadian Musical Festival. “Canada’s 
Greatest Tenor, late of Mme. Nordica’s Concert Company,” 
is the way he was featured. Early in November he sang 
in Montreal, where he is a great favorite. 

The Toronto notices follow: 

Paul Dufault, who appeared also in Friday’s concert, again estab- 
lished himself as a consummate artist. His pure lyric tenor voice 
of exquisite sweetness and fullness seemed perfectly suited to Han- 
del’s beautiful aria from “Semele,” “Where’er You Walk,” which 
he sang as the introductory number to his only series on the pro- 
gram. A feature of Mr. Dufault’s singing is his excellent breath 
control, and this facility was particularly evident in the rendering 
of the Handel aria. Two light ballads, “Bluets d’Amour,” by Pes- 
sard, and “Sylvelin,” by Sinding, followed by Massenet’s “Priére,” 
from “Le Cid,” constituted Mr. Dufault’s contribution, for which 
he was urged by persistent applause to respond with a double encore. 
—Toronto Globe, October 25, 1915. 





Paul Dufault, the tenor, is an artist of striking personality and 
earnestness of purpose. His voice is remarkably pliable, his method 
refined and his diction excellent. In songs, including ‘‘Bois Epais,” 
“A Spirit Flower” “Menteuse Cherie,” “Bluets d’Amour” and 
“Sylvelin,” he delineated with great artistry the varying sentiments 
they expressed, while his “Champs Paternels’ and “Priére,’’ from 
“Le Cid” were examples of as artistic singing as has ever been 
heard in this city. He invested every phrase with musical mean- 
ing and his interpretation was telling and vital—Toronto World, 
October 25, 1915. 





The tenor, Paul Dufault, won a distinct triumph with a lyric 
voice of really superb color. He sang Lully’s “Bois Epais,” Mehul’s 
“Champs Paternels” and other songs.—The Toronto Daily Star, 
October 23, 1915. 


Impresario Behymer a Rainmaker. 


[Otheman Stevens, in the Los Angeles Examiner, November 6, 1915.] 

Once again Maestro Behymer yesterday carried through 
his annual establishment of a record. 

For the past fifty-two years Mr. Behymer has been 
booking pianists. And invariably during that same period 
the arrival of his first pianist of the season was coincident 
with the first rain. 

The Chamber of Commerce has had its attention called 
to this meteorological phenomenon many times, and it is 
possible that when a dry year has been threatening, the 
influence of the Chamber has been used in urging Mr. 
Behymer to book a pianist. 

Yesterday, Tina Lerner rehearsed her program for this 
afternoon’s concert at Trinity, and as her fingers ran the 
first phrases of a post Czerny scale, the first rain drops of 
the season began to fall. 

This habit has often caused Mr. Behymer serious losses, 
as the virtuosit are reluctant to venture in danger of wet 
feet, and therefore experience the cold feet symptom and 
stay away on rainy days from concerts. 

But just think of Mr. Behymer’s services to the art of 
the sugar beet, the uplift of the barley and the melodious 
impulse he gives to the irrigating hoe market. 

So put on your mackintoshes and goloshes and skid 
chains if it rains today and hear this remarkable Russian 
girl. 











Emily Gresser’s Recital, December 10. 


Emily Gresser, violinist, will play these numbers at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Friday evening, December to: 
Suite, Carl Goldmark; concerto, No. 8 (Gesangscene) 
Spohr ; “Memento Mori,” (First performance in America) 
Max Vogrich; “Romanza Andaluzia,” Sarasate; capriccio, 
Gade. 

Samuel Chotzinoff will be Miss Gresser’s accompanist. 








New Philharmonic Director. 


The latest addition to the board of directors of the New 
York Philharmonic Society is Oswald Garrison Villard, 
elected last week. The other directors are Richard Arnold, 
Mrs. George L. Cheney, James d’W. Cutting, Rudolf E. F. 
Flinsch, Mrs. William Jay, Felix F. Leifels, Henri Leon 
LeRoy, Nelson S. Spencer and Samuel A. Tucker. 
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Davidson-Barstow Joint Recital in Pittsburgh. 


On Tuesday evening, November 9, an interesting joint 
recital was given in Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, by 
Vera Barstow, violinist, and Rebecca Davidson, pianist. 


Both these young women are artists who are rapidly es- 









































REBECCA DAVIDSON. 





tablishing permanent positions for themselves in the mu- 


r sical field of this country; hence, their appearance on the 
SS same program aroused the enthusiastic interest of Pitts- 
ao: burgh music lovers. Nor were those who attended disap- 

; pointed, for each of these musicians displayed a breadth 
and charm of interpretation that delighted every one. 
\s the opening number they gave the Brahms sonata in 


\ major. Miss Barstow then played the Wienawski con- 


- 





VERA BARSTOW, 
Re Ww ppeared in Pittsburgh in joint recital with Rebecca Davidson. 


certo in D minor and Miss Davidson followed with the 
“Eroica” sonata by MacDowell. In each of these larger 
solo numbers the performers distinguished themselves, 
Miss Barstow with an exhibition of virility quite unusual, 
and Miss Davidson with a masterly interpretation which 
revealed all the striking beauties of the work. 

In a group consisting of works by Tartini, Tirindelli, 
Kreisler and Vieuxtemps, Miss Barstow completed her 
share in the program. The largo of Tartini was played 
with a richness of sustained tone that was particularly 
pleasing, and Kreisler’s transcription of Cartier’s “La 
Chasse” was replete with the daintiness and finesse which 
is characteristic of Miss Barstow’s work. 

For her group numbers Miss Davidson chose an im- 
promptu by Schubert, a Chopin “Ballade,” Debussy’s 
“Clair de Lune,” and the Liszt transcription of Paganini’s 
“La Campanella.” The Schubert and Chopin numbers 
were particularly well played, displaying the unusual tech- 
nical skill which might aptly be termed virtuosity, as well 
as the brilliancy which ever marks her interpretations. 

The audience, made up in the main of true lovers of the 
best in music, was genuinely enthusiastic over the splendid 
manner in which the program was interpreted. 

Earl Mitchell was a sympathetic accompanist for Miss 
3arstow. 





FRIEDA HEMPEL’S SUCCESSFUL TOUR. 


Brilliant Metropo:itan Opera Soprano Fascinates Audiences 
Through the Middle West. 





Frieda Hempel, who arrived recently from Europe to 
enter upon her third season as prima cionna soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, left New York on October 
14 for Lynchburg, Va., where she opened auspiciously the 
concert season, singing to a capacity audience, which in- 
cluded music lovers from many of the surrounding cities. 

The brilliant young artist has made a lasting impression 
in this country and the admiration shown for her by the 
Metropolitan audiences had its counterpart in the several 
cities where she has so far appeared. 

Following her appearance in Lynchburg the prima donna 
repeated her success in Topeka, Kan., again being the 
featured inaugural attraction on a notable concert series 
planned under the local direction of Myrtle Radcliffe. 
Other cities included in Miss Hempel’s itinerary were Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
In the two latter places she sang in joint recital with Pas- 
quale Amato, the distinguished baritone, who was filling a 
long list of recital engagements booked through the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau, managers also of Miss Hempel. 

Frieda Hempel’s fall concert tour closed last week with 
two solo appearances with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra in Aeolian Hall, New York. Her opera season 
begins this week and extends through a part of February; 
from the 15th of that month until May the delightful 
prima donna will fill a long list of concert engegements, 
appearing in Cincinnati, Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Cleveland and Detroit. 





Mme. Kalna Makes Deep Impression on 
National Opera Club Members. 


Among the distinguished artists who presented the pro- 
gram before the National Opera Club of America, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Thursday afternoon, No- 
vember 11, was Mme. Kalna, who made a distinctly deep 
impression on the opera club members. 

Mme. Kalna is a California girl, who has a record of 
successes in Covent Garden, London; Opera Comique, 
Paris, and in the opera houses of Berlin, Warsaw and 
Leipsic to her credit. 

The soprano’s numbers were the Verdi aria, “Ritorna 
Vincitor” (“Aida”) and recitative and aria, “Suicidio” 
(“Gioconda”), Ponchielli, in which the warmth and color 
of her voice were distinctly marked, also its wide range 
and power. 

This artist was educated in Paris and her best concert 
repertoire is probably in French. Wagnerian roles have 
also been interpreted by Mme. Kalna with marked success 
at Bayreuth. 

She was warmly greeted by the members of the club. 

Benno Scherek accompanied Mme. Kalna with skill. 

Others appearing on the same program were Havrah 
Hubbard, in one of his famous Opera Talks, an account of 
whose work on this occasion appears elsewhere in this is- 
sue of the Musicar. Courter; and Mme. Delhaze-Wickes 
in piano solos by Scarlatti and Martucci. 








Mrs. MacDowell’s Engagements. 





Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell, whose lecture-recitals have 
become an interesting part of the musical life of many 
communities in this country, is engaged on her usual tour 
this winter, and everywhere is meeting with her customary 


pronounced success. Some of the dates being filled by Mrs. 
MacDowell are New Britain, Conn.; Chicago, Rock Island, 
Ill.; Cincinnati; New Harmony, Ind.; Atlanta, Ga.; Rome, 
Ga.; Pittsburgh, Sewickley, Pa., ete. Mrs. MacDowell will 
spend the greater part of the winter on tour, and her many 
friends and admirers will be glad to hear that her health 
is substantial and her spirit unconquerable. 





Correction for Salt Lake City. 





Salt Lake City, Utah, November 4, 1915. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In the issue of the Musica Courter dated September 
30, 1915, there appear two pictures and a story. The story 
is under the heading “Alberto Jonas Feted” and the larger 
picture is given as Salt Lake’s farewell to Jonas. We 
thank you very cordially for the very excellent personal 
attention which you have given to Salt Lake and Utah. 
It is certainly a boon for our community and an inspira- 
tion to our musicians. Especially do we appreciate the 
prominence and excellent display given to the above men- 
tioned matter. However, there probably is a misunder- 
standing. 

Just a line or two to explain the event and purport of 
the photographs. My personal class of pupils, being or- 
ganized into an opera company, had for some time been 
giving operatic concerts at Saltair. Upon Mr. Jonas’ ar- 
rival here last June the singers invited him to be their 
guest of honor at an outing party at Saltair on Sunday, 
July 4. Mr. Jonas accepted and we had, indeed, a gala 
day. During the festivities, just before sitting down to 
the banquet table, Mr. Jonas, myself, H. A. Montgomery, 
the Hand Opera Company, and Montgomery’s ‘Concert 
Band assembled on the steps of the Saitair Pavilion, where 
the picture was taken. My class organized into commit- 
tees, arranged the table, decorations, and gave special at- 
tention to the name Jonas banked in flowers, of which one 
of the members of the class took a snapshot, reproduction 
of which was brought out so magnificently in the issue of 
the Musitcat Courter. At the beginning of the banquet 
I read the appreciation which personally I had written to 
Jonas’ “A Peer,” which was signed by those present. 

I am sending you a copy of the Utah Musicians Direc- 
tory, which has a page devoted to this photograph, under 
the heading of Montgomery’s Band and Hand’s Opera 
Company. 

I hope and trust you will permit me to send you this 
explanation without feeling that we are offering any com- 
plaint. 

Mr. Jonas’ visit and stay in Salt Lake City represerted 
one of the biggest activities in music this State ever has 
enjoyed, and we were enthusiastic in appreciation of him 
and all that he did. 

For the abundant space and recognition you have given 
Utah there exists here a feeling of deen gratitude. 

Wishing you success in what you now are executing re- 
garding placing the credit where it belongs for “Musical 
Americanism,” I remain, Very sincerely yours, 

Joun T. Hann. 
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THE BYSTANDER. 


Carmen Variations—Baklanoff, the “Black” Baritone—A Brahms Scherzo—An Uncomfortable 
Butterfly—“L’Heure Exquise.” 








Probably no operatic character has been represented in 
so many different ways as that of Carmen, a profound re- 
flection induced by having seen Maria Gay’s Carmen at the 
Manhattan Opera House. Some people are very enthusi- 
astic about Farrar’s Carmen, others are equally fond of 
Gay’s Carmen. The best Carmen for my taste was Mar- 
garite Matzenauer, in the Munich days. A special per- 
formance which she once did there with Caruso as guest, 
was about the finest representation of Bizet’s immortal 
work that I have ever seen or hope to see. When Mme. 
Gay’s Carmen was first presented here there was consid- 
erable criticism of it on the ground of vulgarity, but if 
there is one thing that nobody has any right to talk about 
or take exception to, it is a presentation of Carmen, 
whether it incline toward the boarding school class or be 
sufficiently strong to make the Philadelphia film censors 
blink their eyes. 

When you come right down to facts, Carmen was the 
best looking girl among the hands in a tobacco factory 
and it is hard to see why quite a reasonable bit of vul- 
garity would not be strictly in character under the cir- 
cumstances. As far as I know, nobody ever suggested that 
Carmen was loved for her intellect. 

Did you see Baklanoff, the “black baritone,” when the 
Boston Grand Opera Company was here? It is impos- 
sible to imagine a finer figure than his makeup as Scarpia, 
all black with white linen, and a wonderful white wig. 
Then again as the Prologue in “I Pagliacci,” instead of 
coming out in his costume for the opera like the average 
Tonio and indulging in any quantity of liberal gestures and 
grimaces to help out his singing, he stepped before the 
curtain in a long black coat, black cocked hat and a black 
mask over his eyes and there he stood, his hands never 
once coming out from under the cloak, depending solely 
upon his splendid vocalism to carry the prologue, which 
it most decidedly did. He is an intelligent artist, one who 
works with his brain as well as his throat. To think out 
this scheme of absolutely differentiating between the bari- 
tone of the prologue and the Tonio of the opera, breaking 
away from what every other baritone has done, required a 
man of considerable initiative and will power. For Mr. 
Baklanoff knows as well as anybody, that anything which 
deviates from the soaked-in tradition is bound to disturb 
unfavorably the equanimity of the average critic. 

At Vienna I saw two other of the Baklanoff black series, 
Mephistopheles.in “Faust,” a long swathed figure without 
a touch of red all the evening; and Hans Heiling, the only 
character which he ever prepared and sang in German. 
The Mephistopheles, by the way, was the particular char- 
acter which helped to make Mr. Baklanoff famous all 
over Europe. 

And while we are on the subject of Baklanoff, it is 
funny to see how many of the critics were disappointed by 
the absence of all the old tiger-cage antics and growls and 
snarls in his Scarpia. Baklanoff made him first, last and 
always a gentleman; and when you stop to think of it, 
whatever his moral delinquencies may have been, Scarpia 
was in the first place a member of the old Roman nobility 
and outwardly ever and always a gentleman, just as Bak- 
lanoff played him. 

On the program of Percy Hemus’ All American recital 
last week, the poem, “Hour of Dreams,” which has been 
set to music by Ward-Stephens, was credited to Charles 
Henry Meltzer. Mr. Meltzer is at least to be credited 
with a very fine translation, but did not somebody named 
Paul Verlaine write the original in French under the title 
of “l’Heure exquise” ? 

Arthur Alexander, an old friend from Paris days, went 
along the other night to hear the first Boston Symphony 
concert at Carnegie Hall. Neither one of us is very fond 
of Brahms’ “Fourth,” though it be as conscientiously per- 
formed as was the case that evening. After the scherzo 
Mr. Alexander turned and said, “Sounds just like a fellow 
trying hard to have a good time without any money, 
doesn’t it?” 

Will somebody please reveal why an artist of Povla 
Frisch’s standing and good taste should sing “Die Ehre 
Gottes in der Natur” and Richard Strauss’ “Wiegenlied” 
with French text; especially the latter, introduced in a 
group of four German songs, the other three of which 
were sung to the original German texts. And particularly 
when Mme. Frisch showed that her German diction is 
fully equal to her French diction. 

Why did the Boston Grand Opera Company use that 
hateful, old original form of “Butterfly” in which Kate 
Pinkerton comes on the stage and even has the vile taste 
to try to offer excuses for her presence to Mme. Butterfly? 
It is a situation which is unpleasant for the audience and 
for the artist, who plays Mme. Pinkerton, alike, and it is 


an insult to the decency of American womanhood. This 
version has long been superseded on most stages by one 
in which Mrs. Pinkerton is only seen out in the garden in 
the distance and does not have a word to say. In fact, if 
I am not mistaken, there is a version in which absolutely 
nothing is seen nor heard of her, her name not even ap- 
pearing in the list of characters. Byron Hace. 





BARITONE JANPOLSKI IS LIKED. 


Russian Singer Makes Good Impression at Acolian Hall. 





An audience which filled Aeolian Hall, New York, was 
cloquent testimony to the ability of Albert Gregorowich 
Janpolski. From the very first recitative in Italian, through 
the German, English and Russian songs, the Russian bari- 
tone showed himself master of all styles. His English 
diction was good and his German diction also. In fact, 








ALBERT JANPOLSKI IN BOYAR COSTUME. 


the singer pronounces well in whatever language he sings. 
Of course, this facility and clearness of diction would avail 
little if the singer had a poor voice. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this Russian baritone has a fine natural voice. It is 
full, resonant, flexible and intrinsically musical. It inclines 
to be dark hued rather than brilliant, more of a bass than 
a tenor. His lower notes are particularly round and 
unctuous, and did not reveal any traces of an attack of 
laryngitis and tonsillitis, from the effects of which he 
was suffering. Mr. Janpolski was under a physician’s care 
at the time of the concert, and would have postponed same 
only for the urgent desire expressed by the boxholders 
and patrons that he should not disappoint them. 

The songs which most thoroughly tested and proved his 
worth as an artist were Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” Handel’s 
“Tyrannic Love” and Brahms’ “Verrath.” Needless to 
say, any artist who could do justice to three such songs as 
these would have very little trouble with the remainder of 
the program. If any fault whatever could be found, it 
could only be that the polish was too smooth and the lines 
too fine for the dimensions of a concert room. 

Mr. Janpolski is diametrically unlike so many operatic 
singers, who cannot acquire the polish and fine tone neces- 
sary for recital work. If this is a fault it is certainly a 
good one, and very much to his credit. 

In addition to the numbers already mentioned, he sang 
also Caldara’s “Come Raggio di Sol,” Durante’s “Danza 
Fanciula” and songs by Strauss, Grieg, Rachmaninoff, 
Gretchaninoff, Russian and Polish folksongs, etc. 

Mr. Janpolski will give another New York recital in the 
near future. 





Enderlin Piano Recital. 





William Enderlin, pianist, gave a recital on Friday even- 
ing, November 12,-at Aeolian Hall, New York, when he 





played the following interesting program: Chromatic fan- 
tasie and fugue, Bach; sonata, D major, Mozart; sonata, 
C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2, Beethoven; nocturne G 
major, impromptu, C sharp minor, berceuse, scherzo, 
B flat minor, Chopin; first “Peer Gynt” suite, Grieg ; “Spin- 
nerlied,” Wagner-Liszt; “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 6, 
Liszt. 

Mr. Enderlin again demonstrated that he is a pianist of 
merit. 





FELICE LYNE CHARMS DETROIT. 


Youthful American Singer Wins Approval of Press. 





Detroit gives Felice Lyne her due meed of praise in the 
role of Elvira as the following excerpts culled from the 
Detroit press verify: 

“Felice Lyne, the American coloratura soprano, scored 
tremendously. She has youth, beauty and a voice of ex- 
ceptional sweetness and purity of tone. Her training in 
foreign lands is in strong evidence, and she justifies her 
ambition to carry on this ancient art of coloratura work. 
She is yet too young to have the warmth and fullness of 
tone that maturity brings, but she gives splendid prom- 
ise.”—Detroit (Mich.) News, October 109, 1915. 


“Miss Lyne proved to be a youthful coloratura soprano 
of somewhat diminutive stature, possessor of a fresh vib- 
rant voice, well trained to subordinate itself to the desires 
of its owner and the demands of the musical score. She 
interpreted the sometimes dramatically impossible part of 
Elvira in a charming manner, and with delicacy and dis- 
tinction. In her handling of the more florid passages she 
displayed superior technic and a pleasing tendency to 
sacrifice mere display to the demands of genuine musical 
interest.”—Detroit Free Press, October 19, 1915. 





“Felice Lyne, the American coloratura soprano, petite 
and attractive, her brunette beauty concealed beneath the 
blonde hair of Elvira, gave real life to the character of 
the princess who befriended the dumb girl and, in turn, 
was saved from death by the cast off girl—even after the 
latter learned that her betrayer was the husband of her 
benefactress. 

Miss Lyne’s voice is bell like in quality, sweet and pure, 
and capable of encompassing the most florid passages with 
facility and beauty of tene. Very young, Miss Lyne will 
undoubtedly with maturer years develop warmth and col- 
or.”—Detroit Times, October 19, 1915. 
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CSREES NERS NESE ERE ENS 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 


Early Days in California. 








DU EU 
Charles Bowes, the vocal teacher, of 601 Madison ave- 
New York, has a good story to relate of his boyhood 
California. While living in Monrovia, “Charlie” 
one of a gang of boys who often played “follow the 
” in the mountains. On a trip up Sawpit Canyon, 
s found two large pine trees close together, near 
lge of a precipice (in fact a sheer drop of some 300 
Borrowing climbing irons from some telegraph 
n, they secured rope and a heavy scantling (4 by 4) 
roceeded to make a swing; but a very unusual swing. 
hing the pine trees to a height of 70 feet, the 4 by 4 
intling was firmly attached to the trees by heavy ropes. 
\n inch and a quarter rope was then attached to the cross- 
for the swing and a wide seat placed on the rope. 
rhis promised lots of thrills, but still the boys were not 


the ec 


satisfied. As the mountain slope was rather steep at this 
int, a happy thought struck one of them. This was to 
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build a trap on the slope, at the height of the crosspiece of 
the swing. Carrying lumber up the mountain was a heavy 
task, but the anticipation of that swing gave them the nec- 
essary courage. At last it was completed, and instead of 
fearing the danger of the first attempt, every single boy 
wanted to have the privilege. Pulling the swing board up 
to the trap, one of the boys sat down on it and took a firm 
hold of the ropes with his hands. He was frightened, but 
undaunted ; the danger was considerable. 

A shout, and the trap was sprung. Down the mountain 
side swept the swing, gaining speed every fraction of a 
second. Then the wonderful swoop up. This was the ex- 
citing moment, as the boy swung out over the precipice. 
From his vantage point he could look straight down 370 
feet. Then came a fraction of a moment when the swing 
stood still, at the end of the swing up, before starting 
down again. 

Here was the real thrill, and one that satisfied even a 
company of reckless boys. As the swing was so high, it 
took several minutes to “let the old cat die,” and each time 
it swung well out over the rim of the canyon. Nobody 
ever wanted to do it twice in succession, as one felt rather 
weak in the knees after a trip. 

A committee of town officials went up the canyon one 
day to inspect the water supply. A big, blustering grocery- 
man was jollied into trying the swing. He weighed some 
225 pounds, and, of course, gravity was greatly aided by 
his weight. He made a record for speed in consequence. 
He also made a record in trying to swear and pray at the 
same time. For the time being he was thoroughly tamed 
of his blustering, but two days later boasted that he was 
the only man in the crowd with “nerve” enough to try it. 





Benno Scherek Locates in New York. 

Among the recent arrivals in American from London is 
Benno Scherek, a well known pianist and manager. He 
has arranged tours in Australia and South Africa for 
many leading musicians, such as Mme. Melba, Teresa Car- 
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refio, Maud Powell, Mark Hambourg, Percy Grainger, May 
Mukle, Jean Gerardy and others. 

It is said accompanists are born, not made, and artists 
familiar with Mr. Scherek’s piano accompaniments are en- 
thusiastic about his work. In addition to the accomplish- 
ments mentioned, he is an excellent orchestral conductor. 
An artist of Mr. Scherek’s versatility and practicability 
will be a valuable acquisition to’ the musical circles of this 
country. 

Ovide Musin, the Belgian violinist, has offered Mr. 
Scherek a studio in his violin school, 51 West Seventy- 
sixth street, New York, where arrangements may be made 
with Mr. Scherek for instruction in piano playing, accom- 
panying or directing. : 





ARNOLDE STEPHENSON COMING TO AMERICA. 
First Recital Tour in Her Native Land. 








Arnolde Stephenson, mezzo-soprano, has made her home 
for several years past in Paris, and her professional work 
in Europe has included successful recitals in that city, Lon- 
don and Berlin; but as yet she has never sung in her native 
land, having very wisely preferred to wait until she felt 
herself absolutely ready. 

Possessed of an ample and effective mezzo-soprano voice, 


with thorough control of all emotional, literary and poetic * 


tone gradations, she makes a most direct appeal to the 
critical and musical taste. It is nothing unique for a singer 
to give a program in four or five languages—something 
which can be done by almost any one with a keen ear and 
well developed imitative faculty—but to render French and 
German songs in a really comprehensive and satisfactory 
manner is a very different matter, requiring an intimate 
knowledge not only of the literature and traditions of a 
people, but of the life, customs, emotions and general point 
of view as well. Miss Stephenson has the advantage of 
having passed much of her youth in France and Germany, 
the result being that her diction is noticeable even among 
native French and German singers, and her interpretation 
characterized by a thorough mental grasp of the text and 


- the ability to emphasize its emotional life and literary 


niceties. She has applied the same careful study to her 
native tongue, English, making of it a thing of beauty and 
clarity. 

She is the possessor of an excellent mezzo-soprano voice 
and her ideal in singing is to direct it by musical intelli- 
gence and temperament, to keep it free from extravagance 
and under the control of a fine musical taste. Her pro- 
grams are invariably interesting, the grouping of the songs 
showing a fine sense of balance. 

Miss Stephenson will come to this country for the season 
1916-1917 under the management of M. H. Hanson. 





Adventures of a Young Hungarian 
Girl, Mary Zentay, Violinist. 





Mary Zentay, a young Hungarian violinist of seventeen 
years, arrived from Budapest on the steamer Rotterdam 
November 6. A rather sensational story is attached to 
her trip. She made her debut in London just before the 
war and was so successful that she was immediately en- 
gaged for three years, but on account of the war this con- 
tract had to be postponed. In the meantime her father had 
suffered financial losses through the war, and the young 
violinist, being desirous of showing as much gratitude as 
possible for the money that her father had spent on her 
education, made up her mind to come to the United States 
and try to earn money here to help her family. Her 
parents would not listen to it, but she immediately started 
to earn a living by disguising her identity and playing in 
public places until she had sufficient money with which to 
reach America. About a month ago she ran away from 
home and got as far as Rotterdam, where her mother 
caught up with her. She had followed her daughter to in- 
duce her to return home, but the girl positively refused to 
do this, as she had gone so far and felt confident that she 
would be successful. The mother, appreciating her 
daughter’s courage and self sacrifice, finally gave her con- 
sent and crossed the ocean with her. Professor Hubay, 
her teacher, cabled Mr. Gorlitz to look after the young 
lady. 

Miss Zentay’s repertoire covers nearly every concerto 
which has been written. She will make her New York 
appearance at an early date. 





Elman Greeted by Capacity Houses. 





Seventy-five cities have already closed contracts for re- 
citals by Mischa Elman this season. The young violinist 
made a tour of a dozen Eastern cities recently, as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, and was every- 
where greeted by capacity houses. In Philadelphia extra 
seats were placed in the Academy of Music when Elman 
played with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
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Bispham Cordially Received in “Quaker City.” 


Before a brilliant audience at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, David Bispham and his company pre- 
sented “The Rehearsal” and “Adelaide” on the evening of 
November 3. Following the concert, a reception and buffet 
was given in honor of Mr. Bispham by Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Yorke Stevenson. The following excerpt from the Phila- 


| 
| 





DAVID BISPHAM AS BEETHOVEN, 


delphia Ledger tells of the manner of the reception ac- 
corded this sterling artist and his excellent supporting com- 
pany: 

“The love story of Beethoven and Adelaide, which, if 
not authentic, is entirely in harmony with the facts of the 
great composer’s several more or less idealized love ex- 
periences, gives one a playlet that affords Mr. Bispham a 
novel opportunity, and he revealed a Beethoven last night 
that had a signal nobility of soul, while the physical make- 
up and the character study of the deaf master seemed like 
a series of superb portraitures, all variations on a his- 
trionic theme as fine as it was dignified and full of those 
little minutiz of insight into a man’s heart and soul that 
Mr. Bispham knows so well how to depict. He was never 
out of the role, living it and embodying it with humor as 
well as pathos. As an actor, the great singer had a real 
triumph, and he was artistically supported by Marie Na- 
relle as Adelaide, Idelle Patterson as Clara and Henry 
Barron as Clara’s lover. In “The Rehearsal’ Miss Patter- 
son, who is a light soprano, sang several arias, one from 
‘Madama Butterfly,’ delightfully; Mr. Barron sang several 
selections, as did Miss Narelle, while Mr. Bispham recited, 
inimitably, a song poem by Turgenieff. Kathleen Coman 
rendered a piano solo and Graham Harris gave a solo 
number on the violin with fine effect, all contributing to 
an evening’s entertainment of unusual pleasure.” 





Minneapolis School of Music Notes. 


Minneapolis, Mina., November 10, 1915. 

The ninth recital of the series given Saturday mornings 
during the school year was presented November 6, at eleven 
o'clock, by Harrison Wall Johnson, pianist, of the faculty. 
Mr. Johnson began the program with “Lotus Land,” by 
Cyril Scott, which he played in an impressive style. The 
numbers following were “Minstrels,” Debussy; “Humor- 
esque,” Juon; and sonata, D minor, by Rachmaninoff, first 
movement. The students were present in large numbers 
and showed their appreciation by enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions at the conclusion of each number. 

Margaret Paully, pupil of Oda Birkenhauer, gave a piano 
solo for the Mother’s Club, at Central High School, Friday, 
November 5. 

Agnes Moore Fryberger, of the Public School Music 
department, is announced to give a lecture Saturday morn- 
Her subject 





will be “Musical Atmosphere.” No admission will be 
charged, and friends of Mrs. Fryberger’s and the school 
are cordially invited to attend. 

Ruth Saxton, pupil of Mrs. Herbert Pendleton, played 
at the Unity Settlement House, Friday, October 29. 

Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, of the faculty, played for the 
auxiliary of Fairview Hospital, Friday evening, November 
12, 

The teachers who have planned to devote several even- 
ings each week to lessons for those who are unable to at- 
tend the school, during the day, find that it is necessary 
to arrange for extra hours on account of the large demand, 
and several additional teachers have been appointed to plan 
for evening lessons. 


Oratory AND DRAMATIC Art. 


Complimentary reports come in from the dramatic com- 
pany, “The University Lyceum Players,” that went out this 
fall under the direction of Charles M. Holt. They played 
at Eley, Sandstone, Barrett, Paynesville, West Concord 
and Kenyon. The plays “Nance Oldfield” and “The Bishop 
and the Convict” are especially effective. In the company 
are Alice O’Connell, Edna Grinager, Fred Congden and 
eonard Stromme. 

The Masque and Zante Dramatic Club, of St. Paul, has 
selected two of three one-act plays to be put on early in 
December, under the direction of Mrs. Charles M. Holt. 
The bill will be “The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife,” 
by Anatole France—the play was recently produced in New 
York, by Granville Barker—and the poetic drama, by the 
late Arthur Upson, “The Tides of Spring.” A special set- 
ting is required for each play. 





Witherspoon’s Interesting Recital Program. 


On November 23, Herbert Witherspoon, the experienced 
bass of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will give a song 
recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, assisted by Richard 
Hageman at the piano. As would naturally be expected, 
Mr. Witherspoon has built a splendid program for the 
occasion, for no artist before the public today has a keener 
sense of musical values, nor greater skill in arranging con- 
trast and atmosphere. 

These are the numbers to be given: 


Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves (Julius Cesar)........... Handel 
Prifung des Kiissens........ . Beethoven 
EN red bh CU sd wise e cnet vaseess dni ocioca tava 
Frihlingstraum PT yet . -Schubert 
Cor BER GO TACIREOB ss oo cnc ce vcscedvencaceseseseses . Schubert 
Heimlichkeit ....... ame o% .Loewe 
Die heil’gen drei Kénige ‘(ret | time in ‘Kew York). . Lange- oRadieg 
Blauveilchen (first time in New York)............... Humperdinck 
OO SE eee eee fk 
SOON. ko co cath acckedacneewnen se Richard Strauss 
Chanson Hebraique (first time in New York)........Alex. Georges 
Les Violettes (first time in New York).............. Charles Widor 


Ils etaient trois petits chats blamcs...........-...-6: Gabriel Pierné 
Alger le soir (new and first time in New York)....Felix Fourdrain 
Carnaval (new and first time in New York)........Felix Fourdrain 
When the King Went Forth to War (first time in America), 


Koeneman 

When I See These Litle Feet of Thine................. Rubinstein 

Ethiopia Saluting the Colors. ..........eeeeeee ee eeeceeeees Burleigh 
(New and dedicated to Mr. Witherspoon.) 

Pinte Bias OE Meee sca ive vce c'icpedcccecccnseecwonns vee Hammond 


(New and dedicated to Mr. Witherspoon.) 
The Twelve Days of Christmas. .Old English (arranged by F. Austin) 





Alois Trnka to Appear as Soloist with Orchestra. 


Alois Trnka, the young Bohemian concert violinist, has 
been secured as soloist for the Liederkranz Society of Eliz- 


abeth, N. J., on Wednesday, December 1, when he will 
play Mozart's concerto in E flat with orchestra, under the 
direction of Carl Hein. Mr. Trnka has been at the head of 
the faculty of the violin department of the New York 
German Conservatory, Hein and Fraemcke, directors, dur- 
ing the past six years. 





A BRAZILIAN PIANIST. 


Success of Mile. Novaes. 








Thursday afternoon, November 11, the young Brazilian 
pianist, Giuomar Novaes, made her debut in the United 
States, at Aeolian Hall, New York. 

Mile. Novaes chose for the principal numbers of her pro- 
gram Bach’s Chaconne, in the transcription by Busoni; Bee- 
thoven’s sonata, op. 31, No. 2, and the Schumann “Carni- 
val,” following these with shorter numbers of Brahms, 
Chopin and Moszkowski. 

Mile. Novaes is a premier prix du Conservatoire of 
Paris. She played with the technical facility which one 
naturally expects from the holder of such a prize, but, 
aside from this, in all her numbers she showed a thorough 
intellectual grasp of the music and an ability to differ- 
entiate properly between the composers, giving to each one 
an appropriate and interesting interpretation. 


Hutcheson to Replace Rosenthal. 





Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian pianist, who has been 
chosen to replace Moriz Rosenthal at symphony concerts 
in Philadelphia and Chicago will be heard in New York 
at Aeolian Hall on December 4, when he will be assisted by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Hutcheson has 
undertaken a great task, for he will play three concertos, 
a MacDowell, Tschaikowsky and Liszt. 
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FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN WINS NEW JERSEY $500 


CHORAL PRIZE. 





Judges Also Select Works of Carl Busch and W. Franke Harling as Worthy of Honorable Mention—All Three to Be Produced and 
Published—Judges Stransky, Koemmenich and Wiske Enthusiastic Over Selection. 





MUSICAL ACTIVITIES THROUGHOUT THE STATE. 


November 15, 1915. 
\nowa,” submitted under the nom-de-plume of “honos 
alit artes,” and written by Franz C. Bornschein, of Balti- 
more, Maryland, wins the $500 prize offered by the Tri- 
City Music Festivals, comprising Newark, Paterson and 
Jersey City, for the best choral composition arranged for 
mixed chorus and orchestra, and written by an American 
citizen on an American subject. The second and third best 
in the opinion of the judges were “America,” written by 
Dr. Carl Busch, the well known composer, and 
“The Funeral of Time,” written by W. Franke 
Harling, of Boston, Mass. The last number was accept- 
ed as the third best with the suggestion that the title 
he changed 
\s previously announced the judges of the contest were 
Josef Stransky, conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra; Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the New 
York Oratorio Society, and C, Mortimer Wiske, conductor 
of the Newark, Paterson and Jersey City Music Festivals. 
It was last June that the competition for an American 
composition was decided upon, and the announcement that 
a prize of $500 would be offered was published in all parts 
of the United States. October 1 was selected as the closing 
day, and at that time fourteen compositions had been sub- 
mitted. The final day was then postponed until October 
15 to accommodate a large number of aspirants who, be- 
cause of their connections with music schools and colleges, 
were unable to finish them in time. Works received after 
this date were returned 
In making his choice, Mr. Koemmenich stated that he be- 
lieved all three compositions were unusually fine. “Ano- 
wa” he was particularly enthusiastic about, and expressed 
a desire to produce it himself if the Tri-City festivals 
would permit it. However, the New Jersey festivals will 
be the first to produce all three. “America,” by Dr. Busch, 
was also considered unusually fine and ran a close second 
to Mr. Bornschein’s offering. The several New Jersey 
aspirants, the writer regrets to say, could not be counted 


among the chosen few, although one or two were excellent. 
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Mr. Stransky also seemed pleased with the works sub- 
mitted and in making his choice, agreed with the decision 
of Mr. Koemmenich and Mr, Wiske. When the envelopes 
containing the real names of the successful competitors 
were opened, the judges were both surprised and delighted. 
All extended their congratulations to the winners. 

Franz Carl Bornschein, the winner of the $500 prize, is 
a well known violinist and composer of Baltimore, Md. 
Among his best known compositions are a violin concerto 
in G minor, “The Djinns,” “Zorha,” etc.; he was formerly 
music critic on the Baltimore Evening Sun. 

Dr. Carl Busch, of Kansas City, Mo., has more than 
once been a prize winner, and is well known, especially as 
the composer of the cantatas “King Olaf,” “The Four 
Winds,” “American Flag,” and numerous orchestral works, 
Indian scores, songs, ete. 

W. Franke Harling, of Boston, Mass., is also known as 
a composer. He is connected with the Boston Music Com- 
pany, of that city. 

In next week’s issue of the MusicaL Courter a detailed 
account of the contest will be published, 

An Ovation TENDERED MME. Sc!tUMANN-HEINK. 

Artists may come and artists may go, but Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink ever remains a favorite with Newark 
audiences. s 

Friday night, before an audience which crowded Krue- 
ger Auditorium, the great contralto held her hearers spell- 
bound wh'le she sang a group of songs one could not help 
but enthuse over. 

It was the golden jubilee concert of the M. G. V. Ger- 
mania Singing Society, marking the close of fifty years of 
the society’s existence. The event in itself was a notable 
one, but it was the celebrated songstress who was the one 
center of attraction and who was given an ovation seldom 
duplicated here. After her first number thunderous ap- 
plause brought her back again to the stage, and after each 
of the two encores she was compelled to give she was just 
as enthusiastically greeted again. Flowers galore were 
given her by ardent admirers. 

Surely there is no one, or few persons at least, interest- 
ed in music at all who has not heard the great contralto. 
For this reason suffice it to say that her singing was, as it 
always is, wonderful. The beautiful qualities of her voice 
enraptured all and made the program one never to be for- 
gotten by those who attended. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s first number was the beautiful 
“Ave Maria” of Schubert, after which she offered Liszt’s 
“Es Muss Ein Wunderbares sein,” Carl Loewe’s “Mutter an 
der Wiege,” Franz’s “Im Herbst” and Reger’s “Waldein- 
samkeit.” Her other numbers included Wetherly’s 
“Danny Boy,” Ross’ “Dawn in the Desert,” Rogers’ “War,” 
La Forge’s “Before the Crucifix,” Chadwick’s “Danza,” 
Wolf’s “Heimweh” and = Schubert’s “Die . Allmacht.” 
Among her encores were “Spinnelied” and “Bolero,” 
Arditi. 

The performance of the chorus, made up of ever eighty 
voices, under the leadership of William Laufenberg, con- 
ductor, was unusually fine. A feature of the program 
was the rendition of M. Neumann’s “Warnung vor dem 
Rhein,” with which the Germania singers won the honor- 
ary prize in the Kaiserpreis class in 1909. Other choral 
numbers included Franz Abt’s “Am Morgen” and Volge- 
muth’s “Pappelmaeulchen.” Edith Evans accompanied 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. Dancing followed the program. 
Dora Becker Opens First Concert IN Ropert TREAT 

Ha... 

Robert Treat Hall, the auditorium in the new Robert 
Treat High School, was formally opened by a delightful 
concert, given on Friday evening, before a large audience. 
Dora Becker was the principal soloist, being assisted by 
the Schubert Quartet, of New York. It was the first of a 
series of musical evenings, and, if the remainder may be 
judged by this one, an attractive and most interesting 
group of concerts is to be looked forward to. 

Music lovers of this city particularly are well acquaint- 
ed with the playing of Dora Becker, and in fact the nota- 
ble career she has enjoyed both in this country and in 
Europe, where she has appeared with extraordinary suc- 
cess on so many occasions, has made her one of Newark’s 
most prominent musicians. On this occasion the violinist 
pleased again and offered a selection of numbers which 
were well suited and which were delightfully rendered. 


The “Faust” fantaisie (Gounod-Sarasate), which is un- 
usually difficult, received a splendid interpretation, as did 
also her second group of numbers, Massenet’s “Medita- 
tion,” from “Thais,” and Franko’s arrangement of Hasse’s 
“Tambourin” from “Piramo e Tisbe.” Encores followed 
on the demand of the enthusiastic audience. 

The Schubert Quartet, composed of Mildred Graham 
Reardon, soprano; Marion May, contralto; Horatio Rench, 
tenor, and George Warren Reardon, baritone, was sched- 
uled for an arrangement of the sextet from “Lucia,” bar- 
carolle from “Tales of Hoffman,” an arrangement from 
“Faust” and the prayer from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Miss 
May was unable to be present, so the contralto part was 
sung by Christine Schutz. Miss Schutz sang as a solo 
number the “Adieu foret” aria and was recalled for an 
encore. Miss Reardon gave “Dich Theure Halle,” from 
“Tannhauser.” The accompanists were Winifred Lee 
Mayhall and Arthur Klein. As an after note it can be 
said of Mr. Klein that his accompanying was an added 
feature of the concert. 

The December 10 concert calls for Master Ward Lay, 
soprano soloist of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
of New York, and the Max Jacobs String Quartet (Max 
Jacobs, first violin; Henry Renner, second violin; Saul 
Klein, viola, anid Albin Antosh, cellist). 


BeneFit Concert FoR HoME For INCURABLES. 


The Central High School Auditorium was well filled 
Wednesday evening, when a benefit concert for the Home 
for Incurables was given by the following artists: Dor- 
othy Howkins Burke, soprano; Mary Virginia Potter, con- 
tralté; Howard Pascal, tenor; John B. Hamilton, baritone ; 
Arthur Walsh, violinist; J. M. Gloeckner, cellist, and 
W. A. Theuer, pianist. All of these soloists are well 
known to Newark audiences and their offerings are al- 
ways a delight to listen to. The program from beginning 
to end was a delightful one. To Joseph F. Potter is due 
most of the credit for the success of the affair. 


Newark Musicians. CLus HoLps Srconp MONTHLY 
MUSICALE, 


Lauter Hall was again well filled when the members of 
the Newark Musicians Club and their guests attended the 
second monthly musicale of the season last Saturday night. 
The October program was believed by many to have been 
one of the best ever presented by the club. Saturday's pro- 
gram, however, was its equal if not, all in all, even better. 
Both were well arranged and drew large audiences, and 
the work of the individual soloists was fine. The program 
committee has set a splendid standard and if the remaining 
concerts of the year are to be such as these, there may be 
expected increasing attendances. 

The program which was offered on Saturday included 
the following numbers: 

Vet CMU | «53's Goda:k sth dab avea cel nep tse ho, dd eo oa ¥ehee phi Selected 
Alice Anthony, soprano; Agnes Wharton, contralto; 
Claude Velsor, tenor; John Kreitler, bass, 

Violin solos— 
eS | Ce erry Ts tr ee Schumann-Auer 
OPM SO Gs has ig dss otek Sock brea eke uo erkie ok Wieniawski 
Soprano solos— 
MRS ahs 5 oe iv se encpe cna aehatereueiek eosee cess Massenet 


WE. iis ve Co vaeh oven Rahey Raed eea yp MaeAE ae b Cee cheeE Tanara 


Tenor solos— 


PO TEV ni roe chp nah ieee RR neh ees Keb atio Henschel 
TOG UE Sipe ewaacs Saank ects css cit nanssusonatonxe ben Rogers 
Fn TG TIS oso vents keeScvcbare hisped pees van ageeces Martin 


Piano solos— 


BGM och Fines ocak ntndnsolerchhis sadvandvecedarcd’ ni Chopin 
POOOG oi 555 6s yavg.de sve av 8b sh Kees beteee Gig Ooka deed Schumann 
COMMONER aso 66a a AF bans Si esvebe beans vse eer Schumann 


Contralto solos— 


Dem is the POGOe os. veneisdcivvetisperciacs, .eccuwse Ronald 

Riel, De WU Rin kck bvciges pea enkd bbb RSE) cocddbecrinene Finden 

A, Teeth Diels ae Sa 5 ea ERE Sa dw Dik owas 0 2S seas Bond 

Tho ‘Your's 2k: Wie Gay sik ca caeddei basa arseetsiccsee Beach 
Mrs. Mollie Ely. 

Piano’ duct, Polouties, % Gat. cs cssct dames decwests cave Moszkowski 


Mrs. Frederick Baumann and Mabel Ecker Gracie. 


William Theuer and Alexander Berne were the accom- 
panists. 

An entertainment committee to arrange for a series of 
social events was appointed Saturday night and includes 
the following members: Mrs. Frederick Baumann, Diane 
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Cobb, Louis Minier, Harry Biggin, Alexander Berne, Mrs. 
George Kirwan, Irvin Randolph, Hazel Slade, Clarence 
Williams, Alice Anthony, James Philipson. 

A committee composed of Alexander Berne, Sidney A. 
Baldwin and Thornton W. Allen was appointed by the 
board of governors to arrange for larger quarters for the 
club. 

Five applications for membership in the club were ac- 
cepted at this time. Others will be voted upon later. 

A complete list of the members of the club will be pub- 
lished in these columns at an early date. 


He’s Ricut. 


The following appeared in the November 14 issue of 
the Newark Sunday Call: 

To the Editor of the Sunday Call: 

I have been informed that Mortimer Wiske, director of the May 
Musical Festival, announced to the chorus one night this week that 
Berlioz’s Requiem, which is to be given next May, has never been 
given but once before in America. This statement is also made in 
the current number of The Newarker. This Requiem has been 
given several times, and it seems to me the people of Newark 
should be set straight on this point. 

It was given for the first time in America at the musical festival 
on May 4, 1881, in the Seventh Regiment Armory, by the Oratorio 
Society of New York. Dr. Leopold Damrosch was the conductor. 
Italo Campanini was the soloist. It was given on November 15 and 
16, 1882, in the old Academy of Music, New York city, with Signor 
Ravelli as soloist and Dr, Leopold Damrosch as conductor. Also 
on November 18 and 19, 1885, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
with Max Alvary as soloist and Walter Damrosch as conductor. 
Again, on March 25, 1899, in Carnegie Hall, New York, with M. 
Thomas Salignac soloist and Dr. Frank Damrosch as conductor. 

ZACHARIAH BELCHER, 

He’s right, latest investigation shows. But do not blame 
the conductor, blame the writer, for he is responsible both 
for the article in The Newarker and the press notices. 
“Misinformed,” is all he will say, “and by a good (?) 
authority at that.” 

Notes. 

Prizes for the best song and the best poem on Newark’s 
250th anniversary are to be offered by the committee of 
one hundred in charge of the anniversary celebration. 

Florence Mulford Hunt entertained the Composers’ 
Study Club on Monday afternoon, November 8, at her 
residence, 1104 Broad street. The life and works of Han- 
del were discussed and a paper dealing with his career 
was read by Dorothy Jones. Mrs. Hunt sang the arias, 
“O Lord, Correct,” from “Rinalda,” and “Return, O God 
of Hosts,” from “Samson,” Mrs. McKown and Katherine 
Elterich sang duets from “The Messiah.” Mabel Turnon 
sang the “Largo” and Miss Elterich sang as a solo “He 
Was Despised.” 

Leonora Edith Sindell, soprano and a newcomer in this 
city, made her local debut in Wallace Hall last Wednes- 
day evening. A good sized audience attended and enthu- 
siastically greeted the singer. Mr. Pastore, who assisted 
her, also pleased with his violin numbers. 

David Sapirstein and Emil Hofmann will give a joint re- 
cital on November 24, in Recital Hall. 

Charles Harrison, tenor; Florence Winand, pianist, and 
H. J. Krumpeln, the blind organist, will give a concert in 
Christ Reformed Church on Thursday evening. 

Marie Morrisey, contralto; George Rasely, tenor; Bruno 
Huhn, pianist, and John Palmer, monologist, will appear 
in concert at the Maplewood School, Thursday evening. 

J. Eugene Joyner has organized an orchestra, composed 
entirely of Roseville musicians, the first rehearsal being 
held Saturday night in the parish hall of the Roseville 
M. E. Church. Mr. Joyner, who is both an organist and 
accompanist, is also secretary of the advisory board of the 
Newark Music Festival Association. 

* The regular weekly rehearsal of the Newark Festival 
Chorus will be held Wednesday night in the Burnet Street 
School, Eagle street, near James street. 

Ethel Cecilia Smith, the violinist, has been engaged as 
the soloist for both the morning and evening Thanksgiving 
services at the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York. She will also be heard in several quartet numbers. 

On Thursday evening, November 18, J. H. Huntington, 
Jr., will inaugurate the initial concert of a series of events 
at the Third Presbyterian Church South. An interesting 
program has been arranged. 

In the First Regiment Armory, Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 23, John McCormack promises to draw another 
of his packed houses, 

Dora Becker will give two violin lecture recitals on 
“National Characteristics in Violin Music” this week under 
the auspices of the Board of Education. On Wednesday 
evening she is booked to appear at the Hamburg Place 
School and on Thursday evening in the First Presbyterian 


Church. This popular artist will also give a violin recital 
with explanatory remarks tonight, Monday evening, in 
the New York Public Library (Ninety-sixth street branch), 
an account of which will appear in next week’s issue of 
the MusicaL Courier. 


On November 19, the first artist concert under the direc- 
tion of Charles Grant Shaffer, will be held in the Eliot 
Street School. The artists booked to appear are the Fes- 
tival Quartet, composed of Marie Stoddart, soprano; Marie 
Morrisey, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Wilfred 
Glenn, bass, assisted by Emily Gresser, violinist. 

The musicians of Newark as well as the couple’s 
many personal surprised but delighted 
this past week to learn of the marriage of Grace B. Shank- 
lin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John J. Shanklin, of South 
Eighteenth street, and Frank C. Mindnich, well known or- 
ganist of the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, treasurer 
of the Newark Musicians’ Club, and connected with the 
Federal Trust Company of tis city. The marriage cere- 
mony was performed in the Church of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on Monday morning last by the Rev. Frederick C. 
O’Neill, assisted by the Rev. Polycarp Scherer, O. S. B., 
and the Rev. Edward Lang. Helen Shanklin was maid of 
honor, and the groom’s brother, Charles Mindnich, was 
best man. Only relatives were present. After the couple’s 
return from the South they will reside at 42 Fabyan place, 
this city. 


friends were 


Another marriage just announced, but which occurred 
some little time ago, is that of Robert Griesenbeck, the 
well known violinist of this city, and a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Newark Musicians’ Club. More 
congratulations ! 

The writer congratulates the editors of The Newarker 
on their first issue under the new regime. The Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, in charge of the city’s 250th anni- 
versary celebration, has now assumed the management of 
this publication and will issue it monthly in the interests 
of the celebration. The plans of the music festival are 
among the features of the November issue. 

Friday afternoon the employees of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company enjoyed an excellent musical program 
offered by the following soloists: Ann Ivins, soprano; 
Marie Saville, mezzo-soprano; George Dostal, tenor; 
Jerome Uhl, baritone, and Emil J. Polak, accompanist. 
The concert was a treat indeed, and each number in turn 
was thoroughly enjoyed. All of the artists are well known 
to the music loving pubiic. 

Anna E. Ziegler will give another of her lecture re- 
citals on Wednesday afternoon in Lauter Hall. She will 
be assisted by Lucille Love and Isa Maguire. 


PATERSON. 


Festival Directors Hold Meeting. 





On Friday night, the directors of the Paterson Music 
Festival Association held their first meeting of the sea- 
son in the Hamilton Club. Expressions of sympathy over 
the deaths of Major Isaac A. Hall and John Toole, both 
of whom had been actively interested in the association for 
many years, were made formally, and Secretary John R. 
Morris was instructed to communicate with the families of 
the deceased, acquainting them of the action of the board. 

The class of competition for the local soloist at the May 
festival was discussed, but nothing settled upon; it is be- 
lieved a vocalist is preferred. Plans for the spring con- 
certs were discussed at length and Paterson’s connection 
with the Tri-City Festival referred to by Conductor Wiske 
and thoroughly approved of. It is planned to have George 
J. Steinmetz, Jr.. of the high school, direct the school 
children’s chorus. 

The association will meet next Thursday afternoon at 
five o’clock in the Chamber of Commerce rooms, when 
officers and a board of directors will be chosen for the en- 
suing year. At that time Mayor-elect Amos H. Radcliffe 
will, by virtue of his election as chief executive, become 
president of the association, succeeding the present mayor, 
Robert E. Fordyce. 


PLAINFIELD. 


Auditorium Concert Series Announced. 





The Auditorium Concert Series, to take place in the 
Plainfield High School Auditorium this season under the 
management of Charles Prescott Poore, promises to be 
unusually attractive. 
Tuesday evenings, November 30. January 11, February 29, 
and March 28 respectively. Among those booked to 


Four recitals are to be given, on 





PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Piaios 


We invite comparison with any and all French 
makes both as regards quality and price. 





RENTING FOR MUSIC STUDENTS A SPECIALTY 
THE AEOLIAN CO., 32, AVENUE DE L’OPERA 




















appear on this occasion are: Paul Swan, classic 
dancer, November 30; Cecil Burleigh, viclinist-composer, 
and Alice Coard Johnson, pianist, January 11; Martin 
Richardson, Betty Booker and David Griffin, February 29; 
Mildred Dilling, Valerie Deuscher and Miss Beyer, March 
28. 


JERSEY CITY. 


Festival Board of Directors to Meet—Chorus to Rehearse in 
Lincoln High School. 





A meeting of the officers and members of the board of 
directors of the Jersey City Music Festival Association 
will be held Thursday afternoon, November 18, at four 
o’clock, in the rooms of the Board of Education, City Hall. 
Several matters of importance will be taken up at this 
time. 


FestTivAL CHorus CHANGES REHEARSAL HALL. 


Beginning this Thursday night, the Jersey City Festival 
Chorus will meet in the Lincoln High School instead of 
Grammar School No. 11, as heretofore. So many stairs 
and poor light are the reasons for moving. 

More singers are still needed in the chorus. Applicants 
are asked to apply at the Lincoln High School Thursday 
night, or send name, address and part sung to the office of 
the association, 149 Newark avenue (Lauter Building). 


Notes. 


On this Thursday night Fritz Kreisler, the noted 
violinist, and Marcella Craft, the soprano, will be heard in 
concert in the Dickinson High School. These artists will 
appear under the auspices of the Jersey City College Club 
and the proceeds will go to the scholarship fund. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


671 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 


EXCEPTIONAL CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA SUCCESS. 


By Telegraph. 





November 14, 191 
On Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, November 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


12 and 13, the second pair of the season’s concerts were 
given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in Emery 
Auditorium, The orchestra as well as its genial conductor 
was in fine trim and the large audience, if anything, more 
enthusiastic than at the previous concerts which so auspi- 
ciously opened the season’s series. 

The symphony on the program was Goldmark’s “Land- 
liche Hochzeit.” Under Dr. Kunwald’s baton the many 
pleasing effects of this not deep but bright and melodious 
work were fully brought out. 

An interesting novelty, the tone-poem, “Die Okeaniden,” 
by Sibelius, was performed. Although named after the 
Oceanides, the sea nymphs of Greek mythology, there is 
nothing in this work that would indicate that the com- 
poser had in mind, when he wrote it, the blue waters and 
sun-bathed isles of Greece, rather the more sombre aspects 
of his own native land, the mystery of its lakes, the deep, 
weird silence of its woods and marshes, the dark, tumultu- 
ous seas beating against the rocky coast. The work was 
played magnificently. 

The “Vorspiel and Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde” 
brought the concert to a most impressive close. The 
“Liebestod” was sung by Louise Homer, who also deliv- 
ered two Gluck arias. Dr. Kunwald with superb elan and 
control, stimulated the orchestra into giving of its very 
best. CINCINNATUS 


“If the Germans win, what would be the effect on mu- 
sic?” 

“Well, for one thing, they’d probably make the English 
stop using for their national anthem the same tune em- 
ployed for that purpose by the Teutons.” 
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Third Year——Carnegie Hall Ovation Stupendous, § Uari\ 
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AN EPOCH IN MUS 
Over 2000 People at Carnegie Hall Remain at the Close of the Program and Clamor for More. The G 
| THE PRESS OPINION IN FULL 
- : : sufficient 
} VE. / THE EVENING POST voted his program entirely to composer. Hemus works failed to put the proper s iri . 
ge * wet my 4 jie agg etm =o ones New York, Tuesday, Novem- such songs. There is a good on the al. that comparisons of bravado into Li inn Seiler’s oT 
nna MERICAN COMPOSERS ber 9, 1915 deal of self-abnegation on the are odious, and that the only = “Venezuelan Guerilla Song,” able. An 
AMERICAN SONGS WELL “ LEASE IN CARNEGIE. ‘ . RICAN part of both singer and audi- way to give the American which, although still in manu- + BP (0. some 
EXPLOITED BY PERCY PLEASE I i tot HEMUS SINGS AMERI ence implied in suc ha pro- composer a fair chance is to script, is already attaining pop- songs uns 
| HEMUS, ——— = Stucreas . Rte SONGS. t gram; for. with all due re- put him on a program. all by ularity, ward in c 
_ _ pg eco The greatest of American spect to American composers, himself. He did this last Inmrtations COMPARED, losal site 
Ry Sulvesiet Reulinn Cee Rea composers, Edward  MacDow- a whole evening given over to evening at Carnegie Hall. G “Mae end. Mae Bispham 
| prs gets ape ee H meg 3 aii ell, did not believe in concerts their songs cannot be called American composers were i 4 hoon ero have frequ 
| Percy Hemus gave a recita Percy Hemus, whose Peel or recitals devoted entirely to an unalloyed delight or a sus- scattered all through the audi- atio db er were f th Pid pgs aiteni 
| Carnegie Hall last night of ance last season in song recita Americans. He thought their tained stimulus, even when torium, some to hear their ente y imitations o: e 0 i A 
ongs all by American com- is pleasantly remembered, gave d, h English style of song writing. devoting t 
} o. . accuted ta songs and pieces should be they are sung with so much offspring _ presente others B Mr Nevi Be i or fe part 
| posers, Offhand such a ay another concert by iy wath me mingled with foreign works intelligence, understanding and merely as passive listeners. To Shake peare’ ae. No. oom there are 
j gram is not to be commended. tirely to pag 44 H Mt : and judged entirely on their sympathy, with such a deter- find out just who was there Ladi spear al ie een | of slaxiag 
rhe merit of a song has noth- a ee pace get general merits without consid mination to make them count Mr. Hemus had a flashlight — < gp Saag | paige. 
ing to do with latitude or night. It can es tee eration of their nationality. He for all they are worth. taken of the audience. is rad _ fall ay f th folk Pl al 
ngitude or with national feel serted that our eg song was right; yet there is no Mr. Hemus’ program con- was the most dramatic mo- therefore x‘ Pa Boa! e fo) . se8 a ge 
| ng and its musical expression writers find themselves —. harm in occasionally giving tained songs by some of the ment of the recital, favs in oF po J uf? a po of 
But when sqason siter esses resented on -  oceh - Americans a chance by them- best known of American com- American PRroGRaé. Full of wom - 3 cocenees \ wane 
for a generation German lieder the weep halls, cit wall selves. This happened yester- posers, as Horatio Parker, Ed- ‘tin ‘anedins teak’ etuealed tig bs EE, } jae ee 
I 1 the concert platiorm fons usuaty os see day, when Percy Hemus sang ward MacDowell, Rubin Gold- © program its e remaining nu , Pee 
lusion of everything the last place, and are very in Carnegie Hall, before a mark, Sidney Homer, Clayton some interesting facts. For the program were Carl Busch’s nae. a 
| , Hemus is to be con- often given after the roan yt large and athuslatn ali. Johns, Walter Damrosch; some a it — ee - pc 4 caeeeaee “— common- pew s, ‘ 
upon his_ revolt voice is altogether os tired to ence. He has a good voice ‘whose reputat: on is younger, epee Pein — = A Ley P | ce) eel ame tgs A 
| ag onvention and upon do them penton. J , vanes and command of different with varying degrees of prom- song chiefly + its Ged 7 F ti oe rom a eonge ver”? Gh 
| his propaganda for American such as last nigh’ s is —_ styles. His program was prob- ise, as John A Alden Carpenter, vepeitien was apo heh iawat vi vod —T im- ver “Hoe 
| composers Mr. Hemus, prob- to be a especia ¥ ably the longest ever devoted Ward Stephens, Charles Wake- oy layt inconsequen ae Glive by Ward St eo oe be ttedices 
ably as well as anybody, when _attemptec lit . entirely to Americans, eighteen field Cadman, and a number f 4 ages est o athetic it: : er iA ens, b ye dn ol Rubis 
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rest of the galaxy of German known, such as ae © Stephens, George B. Nevin, idiom in setting a fragment of waic ec comporer y unexplained break in the las’ re 
song writers whose genius en “From the Land of _ the Arthur Hartmann Charles “Hiawatha”; George B. Nevin failed to take advantage of his line; Cadman’s popular, ‘Land Algen, ‘ar 
ightens the far corners of the Sky Blue W ae 2 ae s Wakefield Cadman, C. Linn eacke hack ts ie Pieshethan Cee “Specasted.”* by ¢ ee re ater,’ Fame | ple 
earth; but he knows, too, that Deserted, Hu <td Pte Seiler, Rubin Goldmark, Hor- in “Sigh No More, Ladies”; acDowe : _ ir’ o7 mar ; 4 _ — Huba, Pa 
the art of song writing is not tus,” and -_ «i a atio W. Parker, Sidney Ho- Arthur Hartmann‘ shows that no means — ms “BBabt bah bor stg obi tot Conient "y other com 
dead and that many American Deever. Of the ion Se mer, Edward MacDowell, at least he has listened to the nee a hat oped ons Wh pr og Mic “— _—- po Posen 
composers of our own time are known = numbers ard-s te- Clayton Johns, William G. modern French musicians. of the beauty o €, AL en e isty hadows 1 
swell worth hearing. phens’ “Hour of Dreams,” to Hammond, John A, Carpenter, The degree of talent and skill text. Schacider's “Flower Glide,” and an interesting bit br -% 
On the score of patriotism, words of ¢ meets Sete ae Miccinn Hahn, Edwin Schneider: evinced in these, and more in ogee ee — of aa as Bed — skill, 
e store of native wealth in zer, proved se a here Lulu Jones Downing, Walter the program, often was a the Me ye oi a wor ories, y ulu nes wn THE NE 
song writing that Mr. and not * ae met "Packer's Damrosch. cause for legitimate satisfac- A for yoy “Dann ae ‘Nowe 
osed wa astonish- tion, a 7 e a gs it EA tion, even if it did not cause ~ Ss: for Salter BB of \ 
were Sidney Ho- Love is a Sickness Fu SI THE NEW YORK TIMES the true American bosom to ave 5p Serore “Sec _ THE SUN HEMUS | 
eee ee See November 1918 swell" uninterruptediy with den, Homers, “Feuper’ Tuesday, November 9, 1915 MM acy 
Wa 2 a worthy s , . 3 ° . . | 
Deever,” Rubin Goldmark’s reputation. The songs as : Mr. Hames also has a fine pride. ee eNO, mond's Rt ao of Gordes’ AN AMERICAN CONCERT. Some 
“Spring Rains,” Professor whole gave a very favorable voice and an excellent com- en,” their dramatic lines see tS ee ( 
Parker’s “I ce Is a Sickness,” idea of our native composers, mand of vocal technic; his way ee Sree would stir an_ audience no mat- Percy Hemus om WuHoLe Perhaps 
William G. Hammond’s “The even though there was often of producing the higher tones PERCY HEMUS PRESENTS ter what thels eetlings sight i torium th 
Pipes § Gordon’s Men,” the lack of any distinct indi- and his use of the head voice ERICAN SONGS. be. aEreas : could have 
Brur r ” and viduality or style, is especially artistic. His AME Beyond this peculiar rela- Percy Hemus, a local bari- the men 
ngs by Carl Busch, Ward Mr. Hemus possesses a fine, mode of expression is indi- Pe Hemus is not quite tionship of words and music, tone, who has often been heard wanted to 
Stephens, George B. Nevin, resonant voice which in mezzo vidual and the sincerity and sure whether he would rather last evening’s concert indicated here before, gave a song re- , » sing songs 
Arthur Hartmann, Cadman, voce he uses beautifully. His conviction with which he in- be a good baritone or a good that too many American songs cital last evening at Carnegie posers last 
MacDowell, Edwin Schneider, tendency to force his upper terprets the songs he presents propaganist. At present he is are either commonplace or Hall. In accordance with a tunately tl 
C. Linn Seiler, Clayton Johns, tones is not so praiseworthy, are impressive. He has un- emphasizing the propa anda imitative, and that Mr. Hemus triotic purpose announced phitheatre 
and Lulu Jones Downing, well but all in all, he proved him- dertaken the task of spreading and making a success of it. is not always equal to the de- ast year, he offered a program street was 
worth presentation on any pro- self a sincere artist of no com- a knowledge of what Amer- “Propaganda” in modern mands of the material he se- of music by American com- for the voi 
gram, Mr, Hemus sang them mon vocal equipment. The ican composers have done in American musical circles, can lects. He lacked the energy posers. While it. is question- calls himse 
with understanding and with audience was large and enthu- song composition, and for the refer to only one thing—the to make Bruno Huhn’s In- able whether his chosen. field tone.” 
appealing voice. siastic. third successive season he de- boosting of the American victus” really impressive, and is one containing material of 
; ; Beethc 
NOTE—Mr. Hemus announced on the program a second recital in January, when he will sing songs by 
Now Booking— Festivals, Oratorios, Recitals of THE CLASSICS OR AMERICAN SONGS. 
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Chicago style. He is a deep student as well as a good musician, a voice of rare sweetness, clear and beautifully trained, ; 
; ‘f and he can be gratified with the reception accorded him she also. makes a most attractive appearance, and has a 
(Continued from page 31.) by his audience last Sunday, which was composed main- charming manner, It might be suggested that Mrs, Mac- 
ralto with Mr. White as a basso-baritone. Without wish-  }y of students and representative musicians. Walter Spry Burney give her next recital publicly in one- of Chicago's y, 
ng to be fastidious, the hyphen is superfluous. Miss js fortunate in securing the services of Mr. Raab at his downtown halls. She is now fully ready to enter profes- ’ (ey n 
Foster demonstrated in her various selections that her school in the capacity of piano teacher. sionally a field in which her art surely will be recognized U 
oice, which is sweet and agreeable to the ear, is of large 53 a taiiix ‘Sinise tie dildabieaants Meee and appreciated. p 
compass, and Mr. White revealed an organ which reaches eee z G SS His R » a 
vith ease cavernous dornains and may with no apparent Hanna Butler, soprano, took part in the opera “Thais,” ee ee ee eee c 
lificulty attain high altitudes. This probably explains which was read by Dorothy Meadows for the Baron Ossip Gabrilowitsch presented the second of his six his- 4 € 
I J p : 7 
heading used to qualify the voices of those two artists. Hirsch Club in the banquet room of the Auditorium Hotel torical recitals at the Fine Arts Theatre, Wednesday af- : \ 
Mr. White (a product of Chicago, where he received on Wednesday, November 10. Mrs. Butler was assisted © ternoon, November 10, before a large audience, which lis- f 
irt of his training under Karleton Hackett and Charles by Otis Adams in the duet, with Mrs. Charles Orchard as tened attentively to an entire Beethoven program that ke 
\V. Clark, went abroad later, and recently returned from accompanist. opened with the second sonata. This was executed with 7 
urope, where he studied with Oscar Seagle and Sir Esa Fern MacBurney In RECITAL. charm and understanding. Then came the rondo in G tl 
irles Santley) was heard for the purpose of this re- . : minor and the thirty-two variations, all played with the a 
2. ea DS ate e z At the MacBurney studios last Monday evening the ,_ Pe : y ee au 
v in his last | group, which was made up of old Scotch third yu furnished by El fine musicianship and excellent technic characteristic of h 
‘ . i ny urd program of the fifth son W rni by Sé appar ; A 
d Irish and old English songs. Mr. White has a power- : Prog _— as Turmshed by &!s4 Mr. Gabrilowitsch. The “Sonata Appassionata” was in- v 
scams nd his dict s aleatadliae Sin enens Gn dealt Fern MacBurney, soprano. Mrs. MacBurney has _ been tded im th ee erase ‘ ‘ r ; 
il voice and his diction is excellent. e won an emphatic ; ' nae Ay ital d ; ked j cluded in the program and given an admirable reading. t 
a i a : reard annually in reci nd each y ye- ° stunk . 
iccess before a very discriminating audience. It was Acne y ‘ * = a : a ag ct x Pi te The audience was very enthusiastic and included a large 
: : 7 bo ett ? ment has heen noticed until today ‘ g 

due to other duties that the recitalist’s selections by ee eS ae a a a re eee ar ee 

lel, Haydn, Schubert, Brahms, Grieg and Beethoven the foremost singers of this city. The spacions MacBur- VALE D H 

not heard. vet Mr. White must oa bese. oh ities studios were too small to accommodate the throng et ee nee f 

PE BPE oo a tpt ae and due to the overflow of part of the audience into the Valeria Devries, soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 

il wi he classics he was in his last group, as c 3 : sd P d 
ncores were demanded and granted at the conclusion of vestibule and hal!, the writer heard only part of the pro- tion, was badly hurt last Thursday, November 11, when N 
, ; gram, which included songs by Schumann, Schubert, Wolf, she plunged fifteen feet during a rehearsal and is suffer- is 

A seca iiaidialcins Weber, Vieu, Pessard, Godard, Horsman, Sinding, Ross, ing from injuries which will keep her confined in her room ‘ g 
ae Sgascgbye Coryell and Phillips. Only the French group was heard for a few days. The accident occurred during a rehearsal ; 5 
\lexander Raab, pianist, and Hungarian by birth, a re- in its entirety, Jane Vieu’s “Pour mieux t’aimer,” “Bon- of “Das Rheingold.” Mrs. Devries, who was one of the 
idition to the faculty of the Walter Spry Music jour, Suzon” by Pessard; Godard’s “La Tasse,” in’ which three Rhine maidens, was suspended in the air by a series 
School, made his initial bow here last Sunday afternoon the recitalist disclosed her beautiful organ to best advan- of invisible wires. The man who had in charge the wire it 
the Illinois Theatre under the direction of F. Wight tage. Her French diction is exquisite and she reflected holding Mrs. Devries lost control, and while she was ay 
Neumann. His well chosen and interesting program in- great credit on her husband and mentor, Thomas N. Mac- swinging in an arc that took her out over the orchestra at 
luded Bach's toccata and fugue in D minor for organ; Burney. pit, the wires suddenly gave way, and as she swung back ) { 
pin’s B flat minor sonata, opus 35; andante in F major, Besides the French group, Mrs. MacBurney was also her machine struck that of Miss Pavlowska, another Rhine tc 
Beethoven; gavotte and musette, D’Albert; Borodine’s heard in the aria from Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” “Wie maiden, and Mrs. Devries dropped to the stage floor and a 
\u Convent”; tarantella by Leschetizky; poeme, Fibich; nahte mir der Schlummer,” which was rendered in true lost consciousness, She was transported to the Auditorium e) 
Etude staccato, Rubinstein, and Liszt’s “Heroide Ele- operatic fashion. Hotel, where the doctor reported that unless complications ti 


These numbers served to 
dispiay his brilliant technic, virtuosity and individuality of 


giaque” and sixth rhapsody. 


Mrs. MacBurney, who is one of the younger singers of 
Chicago, may well be proud of her success. Endowed with 


arose in the forming of a blood clot on the brain, the 
young singer would be able to be on hand for the per- 
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“HIS WORK WILL LIVE FOR GENERATIONS” 
Unrivaled, Inspiring Triumph——Third Year 


—“A merica’s Baritone” 


MUSICAL HISTORY 
The Greatest Ovation Ever Given an American Artist Presenting a Native Song Recital. 











dedicated to Mr, Hemus, 
and Rubin Goldmark his song 
“Spring. Rains.” “When the 
Shadows Glide,” by J. 
Alden Carpenter, and "“Desert- 
by MacDowell, were in- 


HEMUS GIVES CONCERT. 


“America’s Baritone” SINGS 
Soncs sy NATIVE 


could have accommodated all 
men an 
wanted to hear Percy Hemus 
’ sing songs by American com- 
posers last night. 


phitheatre on 


MacDowell’s “‘Deserted,”” Clay- 
ton Johns’ “A Belated Violet,” 
William G. Hammond’s “The 


Lulu Jones Downing’s “Sad 
Memories.” 


champion of the American 
composers, gave his third an- 
nual recital of songs by native 


atory manner of presenting his 
songs, he sang many works 
seldom heard. 

The names appearing in his 


women who 





William G, Hammond, Bruno 


than America might be heard 

under such a but it 

Pipes of Gordon’s Men” and a5 See ee ee 

through 

“Gitche Manitou, the Mighty,” ARE ALL SWANS, WITH He Preases His AUDIENCE IN 
bie A Procram oF AMERI- 


Percy Hemus, baritone and old setting. 
by Arthur Hartmann, with its 
mournful import, was effective. 
Cy Venezuelan 


Rains,” by Rubin Gold pan 
a charming little song, made 
a good record. 
Parker’s “Love Is a Sickness 


sufficient variety and novelty True, Mr. Hemus could be Carpenter. Other songs were Our Brooklyn composer, hatched. But the way the light, noticeably in Sidney Ho 
to furnish interest through an heard at all times during the by Carl Busch, Ward-Ste William G. Hammond, in the baritone nestled down on Cad- mer’s “The Pauper’s Drive.” 
evening, his aim is commend- course of a program devoted ere, Arthur Hartmann, “Pipes of Gordon’s Men,” was man’s “Land of the Sky-Blue ist 
merican writers have in large part of selections sat- harles Wakefield Cadman, C. well presented and well inter- Water” was like coming to LY. 
for some years past had their urated with sweet melancholy. Linn Seiler, Clayton Johns, preted. John Alden Carpen- rest on swan’s down indeed. BROOKLYN STANDARD 
$ unsparingly brought for- His accompanist, Gladys Cra- UNION 


ter’s “When the Misty Shad- 


in concert halls here and ven, took good care not to Huhn, Edwin Schneider and ows Glide”  bianeed and wooed, infrequently as is an Alma November 9, 1915 
singers such as David make the piano unduly promi- Lulu Jones Downing. Mr. He- and the ant “Invictus,” Gluck to sing them, PERCY HEMUS AT CAR- 
Bispham and Heinrich Meyn nent, Generally, however, his mus’ recitals are of more than by Ss uhn, drove its The Meltzer-Stephens “Hour NEGIE HALL, 
have frequently sought to make pretty and sympathetically re- ordinary interest. way into J&, public sentiment. of Dreams” was a case of well A baritone, who has been 
the home products known by sonant tones sounded as if enchant “Flower Rain,” by Edwin paired poetry and music. So heard here for two seasons be- 
devoting their programs entire the singer were a mile away Schneider, and “Sad Mem- of course were the familiar fore and who is not adverse 
or in part to them. Of course from the listener. _ BROOKLYN aAny EAGLE ories,” by Lulu Jones Down- Henley-Huhn “Invictus” and to having his accompanist share 
there are always the students Among the American com- lovember 9, 1915 ing, were transient little Kipling-Damrosch “Danny his stellar honors, and hence 
of singing to be considered by osers represented were Carl ALL-AMERICAN SONGS things which stayed in the Deever.” The veteran Parker features her on the program, 
a recital giver and no doubt usch, Arthur Hartmann, SUNG, memory, _ nevertheless. Of had an old English imitation made his appearance last even- 
. Hemus had their interests Linn Seiler, Rubin Goldmark, prt “Danny Deever,” Damrosch’s and late MacDowell a ing at Carnegie Hall, Manhat- 
of all in mind in his Bruno Huhn, Edwin Schneider Pence -flunus. x Cannas mighty song, nothing but Scotch, showing that native tan, and scored heavily in 
scheme of work presented last and | Walter Damrosch. Cad- Haz, Stes an, ma praise could be said as to its art didn’t _— on its own songs entirely made up of . 
man’s “From the Land of the egg tt ra impressiveness. The two legs then. ounger authors American composers | Rhee 
lis list was very well ar- Sky-Blue Water” had to be f° famed Cadman songs, “From showed a Bad ncy to “Walk Hemus has a well rounded fuil 
It began with Carl repeated. Sidney ,Homer’s In his recital in Carnegie the Land of the Sky-Blue Spanish” or straddle two lan- baritone and uses it with dis- 
“Gitche Manitou, the “The Pauper’s Drive,” though Hall, Manhattan last evening, Water” and “The Moon Drops guages, as in Edwin Bierstadt cretion and efficiency. He par 
’ and closed with Wal- taken a pace altogether too Percy Hemus, baritone, gave Low,” made the usual delight- and Linn Seiler’s ““Venezuelan ticularly pleased in a selection 
ter Damrosch’ s “Danny Dee- slow, also won much approval. a program of songs written ful impression through the Guerrilla Song,” much the bet- by Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Ward-Stephens contrib- Other numbers were Horatio only by American composers. art of Mr, Hemus, Gladys ter for them. It was an inter- Sek tae tend of tae. Sn 
uted “Hour of Dreams,” which Parker’s “Love Is a Sickness, Nations musically far older Craven accompanied skillfully. esting program. Blue Water,” “A Belated Vio- 
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lan sane PERCY BEMUS GEESE 


a long rogram. 


cluded, together with so 9 by _ by Carl Busch, is a no A FLASHLIGHT FINALE. 

Huhn, Parker, Hammond and NEW YORK HERALD _ song, and it was well sung With preparations for a 

a ‘composers. In his work November 9, 1915 eat np a of flashlight to be taken “after 

the singer dis reams y ard-Stephens, the third group,” Percy He- 
taste and technical SINGS oOnSL PY AMER- with mystic atmosphere, mus at one Hail last ers. 
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November 9, 15 INTERESTING RECITAL, not more effective than is its ers’ songs that they were tak- 


“A Fragment,” ing a part in “history in the each 
making.” The big hall was value 
more suited to Mr. Hemus’ 


Guerilla generous purpose than to his 


Com POSERS. : musicians last night in Car- Song,” in manuscript, by C. voice. He sounded tired at Mr. 
Perhaps no smaller audi- negie Hall. With a_ large Linn Seiler, big and ageres- first. Just so the old York- cerity 
i than Carnegie Hall voice and a dramatic, declam- sive, went well. pring shiremen thought Lord Rus- 


sell a pygmy, till people ex- 
plained that “he was a big 
man, but the labor of passing more 
the Reform bill shrunk him.’ 


Horatio W. 


But unfor- program included some of the Full of Woes” is above re- If Mr. Hemus’ geese were especially successful in the de- American composers, includ- 

tunately the big musical am- best known American com- proach, and so is Homer’s all swans it would have been livery .of his soft passages, and ing Carpenter, Cadman, Nevin 

Fifty-seventh posers, such as Edward Mac- “Pauper’s Drive,” and both fair reward for such a task as here his tone production was and Stephens, The songs were 

street was altogether too vast Dowell, Horatio W. Parker, were sung ably. “Deserted,” the collecting of eighteen na- at its best and the artistic re- well sung, with an individual- 

for the voice of the man who Walter Damrosch, Rubin by MacDowell, contrasted well tive songs, mostly new and sults delightful. His enuncia- ity of expression and a tech- 

cals himself “America’s Bari- Goldmark, George B. Nevin, with “A_ Belated Violet,” by worth hearing, Some of the tion, though not invariably dis- nical skill that made the re 
a Sidney Homer and John Alden Clayton Johns. rarer birds were rather un tinct, was occasionally a de cital delightful, 


Melodies like that are met as 
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America need not be unwill- 
ing to recognize her song writ- 
Eighteen of them were 
represented last night on the 
program sung by Percy He- 
mus in Carnegie Hall, and 
the particular composition of 
was not of the highest 
they ranked well as a 
whole and reflect distinct cred- 
it upon native talent. 

Hemus sang with sin 
and intelligence, and 
when he did not try to force 
his tone beyond proper limits 
his voice was sympathetic and 
than adequate to 
needs of the occasion. 





let,” by Clayton Johns and 
“Flower Rain” by Edwin 
ember Schneider. Gladys Craven at 
the piano deserves the honor- 
able mention that is accorded 
her as the singer’s associate. 





can SONGs. THE GLOBE 
November 9, 1915 

Percy Hemus, baritone, of- 
fered a program of American 
music at Carnegie Hall last 
evening. His list was very 
well arranged. It included 
Carl Busch’s “Gitche Manitou, 
the Mighty,” and closed with 
Walter Damrosch’s “Danny 
Deever.” Ward-Stephens con- 
tributed “Hour of Dreams,” 
end Rubin Goldmark his song 
“Spring Rains. 


BROOKL YN 7 TIMES 
the November 9, 1915 


He was Mr. Hemus drew entirely on 








Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, Rubinstein, Dvorak, Loewe and songs by American composers. 
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formance of the “Rheingold,” scheduled for Sunday, Nov- 
ember 21. 
ANNE SHAW FAULKNER'S OPERA MUSICALE, 

Anne Shaw Faulkner gave her second modern opera 
musicale at the Woman’s Athletic Club on Thursday morn- 
ing, November 11. Mr. Oberndorfer always plays the 
piano art in these interesting lectures, but owing to his 
affiliations with the Chicago Opera Association as assistant 
conductor, he was unable to be present for the “Werther” 
event and Miss Faulkner was most ably assisted by Isaac 
Van Grove, who played the score in splendid style and af- 
forded wonderful help to the lecturer by carefully fol- 
lowing her talk and playing the two preludes with musi- 
cianship and understanding. Miss Faulkner’s work along 
these lines is so well known from coast to coast that it will 
again be merely mentioned that she had her subject well in 
hand and brought to each auditor a distinct idea of the 
work and an intelligent conception of the score of “Wer- 
ther.” 


Motiy Byerty Witson IN CHICAGO 


Molly Byerly Wilson, the talented contralto, who hails 
from Los Angeles, Cal., called at this office last Wednes- 
day afternoon. Miss Wilson was on her way to join the 
New York Metropolitan Concert Company, of which she 
is one of the members. The company is headed by Skov- 
gaard, the Danish violinist. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 


Mae Doelling, pianist, and John T. Read, basso, both 
instructors in the American Conservatory of Music, will 
appear in joint recital Saturday afternoon, November 20, 
at Kimball Hall. 

The School of Expression of the American Conserva- 
tory gave a charming presentation of the comedy in three 
acts by Mrs. Burton Harrison, entitled “A Russian Hon- 
eymoon,” Tuesday evening, November 11, under the direc- 
tion of Walton Pyre. 

The first term of the American Conservatory closes 


Wednesday, November 17, with the largest registration on 
record. 

Karleton Hackett gave a lecture on “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen,” with musical illustrations, Saturday after- 
noon (today), November 13, at Kimball Hall. 


Harotp Henry’s Bic Success on Coast. 


A telegram has been received informing this department 
that Harold Henry, the American pianist, won fine suc- 
cess in Spokane, Wash., last Tuesday evening, November 
9. Encores were numerous all through the program. Mr. 
Henry appeared in Seattle on Thursday, November 1r. 


LotitaA Mason Opens ScHOOL. 


Lolita D. Mason has sent to this office a catalogue of 
her school in Pittsburgh, Kan. It is known as the Vienna 
Music School, and is different in many respects to other 
musical institutions. The most interesting item in the 
catalogue is this one referring to the policy of the Vienna 
Music School: “If a pupil does not work, or fails to show 
any talent after being well tested, he or she is advised to 
quit the Vienna Music School. Five were so advised in 
the past year. Pupils are requested to read the best litera- 
ture, so learning to think ,other people’s great thoughts 
until they can think great thoughts of their own.” 


LuELLA CHILSON OHRMAN STARRING. 


The coming during the week of December 6 of Luella 
Chilson Ohrman, a local soprano, to the Wilson Theatre— 
a 10, 20 and 30 cent outlying vaudeville theatre—is an- 
nounced. Mme. Ohrman will be billed as “a musical 
treat.” 


Cuicaco Artists’ AssociATION Next Concert. 


The next concert of the Chicago Artists’ Association 
will be held Tuesday afternoon, November 16, in the Flor- 
entine room of the Congress Hotel. The program will 
be given by Hugo Kortschak, violinist; Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano, and Isaac Van Grove, accompanist. The 
Junior Club met in their hall, 220 Atheneum Building, 


Saturday afternoon, November 13, and an attractive pro- 
gram was given under the auspices of Mme. Ragna Linne. 


GorDON CAMPBELL IN DEMAND. 

Gordon Campbell, pianist-accompanist, appeared as ac- 
companist for Helen Stanley in Indianapolis on October 
29, and with Pablo Casals on October 30. He played for 
Charles W. Clark on Sunday, November 7, and with Al- 
bert Borroff at his Chicago annual recital on Tuesday, No- 
vember 16. Those were all recital affairs and this shows 
in what favor Mr. Campbell is held by many of the promi- 
nent artists now appearing before the public. 


OPERATIC PERFORMANCE BY CHICAGO MusIcAL COLLEGE 
PUupPILs. 


Last Tuesday afternoon at the Blackstone Theatre an 
operatic performance was presented by the school of opera 
of the Chicago Musical College 
Adolf Muhlmann and Edoardo Sacerdote. Four excerpts 
from operas were given. In the third act of “Aida,” 
Renee Louise Ferndal, in the title role, made an especially 
good impression. Associated in her success might be men- 
tioned Stanley Deacon, who, though his make up of 
Amonasro was more like the wild man from Borneo than 


under the direction of 


the King of Ethiopia, disclosed a baritone voice of large 
dimension and agreeable quality. 

The real success of the afternoon was achieved in the 
presentation of the second act from Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman.” Leon Sametini, wielding the baton, was a 
tower of strength and under his efficient direction the 
orchestra gave uncommonly good support to the young 
singers. Carl K. Humphries as Daland, Edwin D. Martin 
as the Dutchman and Gertrude R. Hecht as Senta deserve 
words of praise. They sang and acted like professionals 
and their presentation was meritorious in every respect. 
Mr. Muhlmann, who has trained those students, may well 
be proud of the results obtained. 

Act four of “Rigoletto” was marred by Emile Follmer, 
who, though the possessor of a remarkably good tenor 
voice, sang the part of the Duke so far from pitch as to 
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ke the quartet a potpourri, the other members being at 
Ine to the faulty intonation of the young tenor, who 
ariably gave the wrong cue to his colleagues. Jane 

Arthur, Elsa Staud, Stanley Deacon and Adolphe 


were especially good in their various roles. The 
from “The Merry Wives of Windsor” concluded 


pe 
most enj¢ yable afternoon. 

Me The Chicago Musical College has been given a new im- 
vetus under the able guidance of its new general man- 
ger, Carl D. Kinsey, and already the progress made over 
the last few years has been manifested in more than one 
since the college has been turned over to Mr. Kinsey, 
in his new capacity, shows the same enthusiasm and 
; dministrative knowledge as when connected for many 
ears as business manager and secretary of the Chicago 

nit 


Apollo Club 
Musical College in the musical life of this city. 


Much is now expected from the Chicago 


Epwarp CLARK’s LecruRE RECITALS. 


Edward Clark gave three of his lecture recitals last 
veek. On Monday evening he gave a recital of Scandi- 

ian songs at Oak Park, Ill.; on Thursday afternoon a 
recital of American songs for the North Shore Woman’s 
Club of Chicago, and on Friday evening he appeared be- 
fore the Music Club of Brainerd, Minn., in a recital of 
Mr. Clark gave the sixth 


and last recital of his series at Oak Park on Monday eve- 


folksongs of various nations 


ning of this week—a program of American composers. 
He had the assistance of Alma Alpen, soprano, one of 
his professional pupils, and Earl Victor Prahl, pianist and 
uccompanist. 

A Goop RULE. 


"1 


The following is an extract from the committee minutes 
of one of Chicago’s best known musical organizations : 

of “No official employed or otherwise shall solicit, request, 

ts encourage or be the beneficiary directly or indirectly of 
anv commission, gift, concession or benefit or advantage 
in money, property or otherwise.” 


Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
Some HANNA BUTLER ITEMS. 


Hanna Butler presented neany of her pupils in recital last 

Saturday afternoon, November 6. Josephine Parker, Mrs. 

W. W. McLoan, Pauline Hull, Charlotte Rothlisberger, Cla- 

ra Burleigh, Florence Henricks, Irma Bliss, Mary Harris 

Holmes, Genevieve Barry and Julia Heap were those heard 

in an interesting program, including works of Mendels- 

- sohn, Stern, Thomas, Woods, Delibes, Bachelet, Thomas, 
Lily Wadhams Moline, Donizetti and Bizet. 

In last week’s Musica Courter a picture of Hanna But- 


r and Beatrice de Holtoir was reproduced, but Miss de 
Holtoir is a great reader of French and English and not a 
pupil of Mrs Mrs. Butler was her 


est while in Long Island 


utler, as announced 


FATHER Burke IN CHICAGO, 


Father Burke, the well known Denver impresario, was in 
o during ‘the week, interviewing managers and se- 
iring some of the talent to appear under his management 
lis yearly course in Denver. Father Burke was seen 
it a luncheon at the Chicago Athletic Club in the company 
f Rosa Olitzka, contralto, who, last season appeared with 
at success in Denver at one of Father Burke’s concerts. 

It was with regret that the general representative of the 
Musicat Courter heard that Father Burke was in Den- 
when the editor-in-chief of the MustcaL Courter and 

e scribe passed through, as it was our intention to call 
the well beloved and popular Father, but we were in- 
formed at the time that the eminent ecclesiastic was out of 
wi Father Burke informed the representative of the 
MusicaL Courter that he was very much in Denver at that 


nd accepted our apologies 


3 F. Wicut NEUMANN’s ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Augusta Lenska, prima donna contralto of the Opera 

Rovale de la Monnaie, Brussels, and Stadttheater, Graz, 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, will be heard in a joint re- 

n Sunday afternoon, November 28, at the Blackstone 
e under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 

Concerts during the month of December under the Neu- 

management are: Albert Spalding, violin recital, 

Sunday afternoon, December 5, at 3.30, in the Illinois The- 

4 tre: Percy Grainger, the young Australian composer and 

Sunday afternoon, December 12, in the Illinois 

a - Charles W. Clark, baritone, song recital, Sunday 

fternoon, December 26, in the Illinois Theatre. 


Cart CocHEMS ENGAGED FOR CHICAGO OPERA. 


~ 1rl Cochems, basso, who comes to America with 
¢ tributes from many of the principal cities of Eu- 
has been engaged by Cleofonte Campanini to appear 

e German performances to be presented by the Chi- 
Opera Company 

F DoroTHEA North TO MAKE Lonc Tour. 

North, a soprano who has been favorably re- 

ceived in almost every town of any importance in this 

country, is booked by her manager, Harry Culbertson, for 


the entire season. In the immediate future Mme. North 
will give recitals at Lake Forest; Ill:, November 13; Lan- 
sing, Mich., November 16; Natichotez, La., November 26; 
Laurel, Mass., December 1; Oxford and Meridian, Miss., 
Harrisburg, Miss., Fargo, N. D., Wolfton, N. D., and Red 
Wing, Minn., returning to Chicago about December 15. 


HANNA BuTLeR Scores Success AT LocaL Cus. 


Hanna Butler, whose winning personality and charming 
voice have both contributed to her success, gave an inter- 
esting program before the Baron Hirsch Women’s Club 
at the Auditorium Hotel, Wednesday afternoon last. Mrs. 
Butler sang excerpts from “Thais,” notably the first aria 
“What Makes Thee So Severe,” the Mirror Scene, in 
French; the lovely aria, in the third act, “O Messenger of 
God,” and the beautiful finale to the opera, with the as- 
sistance of Jessie DeVore, violinist, who contributed a 
charming solo, and the famous “Meditation.” Mrs. But- 
ler was very warmly received, being forced to acknowledge 
the insistent applause time and again. 


ISABEL RICHARDSON SINGS “RUTH.” 


A young singer who is rapidly coming into demand for 
concert and recital work is Isabel Richardson, Miss Rich- 
ardson is soloist at the North Shore Congregational Church, 








ELSA FERN MacBURNEY. 
(See page 52.) 





and is filling many dates in the vicinity of Chicago. On 
Friday evening, November 12, she sang the soprano 
role in Gaul’s “Ruth,” with the North Shore Sunday Eve- 
ning Club. She will give a joint recital with Alfred Cal- 
zin, a member. of the faculty of the Walter Spry School, 
the latter part of the present month at Assembly Hall, Fine 
Arts Building, and will also sing “The Persian Garden” at 
one of the Sunday afternoon concerts at the Illinois, Ath- 
letic Club. 
CuIcaGo MustcAL CoLteGe ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The name of David Hochstein, violinist, has been added 
to the list of guest artists for the Saturday morning reci- 
tals in the Ziegfeld Theatre. He will make his appearance 
here Saturday, December 4. He was a Free Scholarship 
pupil in the Meisterschule in Vienna and graduated with 
high honors. He was awarded both the first prize of one 
thousand crowns and the Austrian State diploma. His 
public appearance in Vienna, Petrograd, Dresden, Berlin, 
London, New York and Boston have merited him the title 
of artist of superior merit. He is on a concert tour in 
Western States and will play a Chicago recital in Decem- 
ber. 

Eva Mylott, Australian contralto, will sing in the Zieg- 
feld Theatre, Saturday morning, January 28. 

The Chicago Musical College chorus has grown to such 
an extent that no hall in the college building will accom- 
modate it. Fifty persons failed to gain entrance to the 
reception hall where the rehearsal was held under the di- 
rection, of H. B. Detweiler. The chorus now has been 
limited to 325 persons and no names can be added. “Eli- 
jah” is in rehearsal and public performance has been sched- 
uled for the early part of February. 

Horatio Connell was the guest artist on the program last 
Saturday morning. Students of the ballet department of 
the Chicago Musical College provided excellent dancing, 
and the dramatic work by Edwina D. Ord and Ruth Du 
Plan served to make a program of merit. The doors of 
the theatre were ciosed at 11:15 o’clock and the lobby of 
the Ziegfeld Theatre was filled with disappointed visitors 
who could not gain entrance to the theatre. By actual 
count the largest assemblage that ever came to attend a 
Saturday morning recital was present last week. Next 


Saturday the program will be given by pupils from the - 


preparatory piano department assisted by small children 
from the violin department. 

The Free Scholarship contest for the award to be made 
in the new department of boys’ choir training will be held 
Tuesday afternoon, November 23, at 4.30 o’clock. Boys 
up to sixteen years of age are eligible. Those who wish 
to compete should address Carl D. Kinsey, manager, 624 
S. Michigan avenue, previous to that date. 

Stanley Deacon, baritone and member of the faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College, has been made director of 
vocal music at Hope College, Holland, Mich. Mr. Deacon 
will give one day each week to the direction of work in 
music at Holland. The rapidity of his rise in the music 
world will be appreciated when it is known that five years 
ago he was a boy choir singer in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church at Belmont and Broadway. Mr. Deacon studied 
under the direction of Edoardo Sacerdote of the Chicago 
Musical College. 


EXAMINER Critic Dors Not Like SHATTUCK. 


The following clipping from the Chicago Examiner of 
November 9 regarding the Shattuck recital shows that 
various kinds of pianists do not appeal alike to all classes 
of critics. James Whittaker, who is one of the best young 
pianists in Chicago, may be correct, yet in defense of Mr. 
Shattuck it might be said that the other critics of the 
Windy City did not agree with him. No representative of 
the Musicat Courter was present at the concert, so this 
department cannot very well condemn Critic Whittaker 
or defend Mr. Shattuck. However, the article in the Ex- 
aminer will show that there are different styles of critics 
and that what appears beautiful to some of our colleagues 
may also appear ugly to others and as some one said, 
“art is easy and criticism most difficult.” 

“Yesterday Arthur Shattuck played the piano in Or- 
chestra Hall. Rarely in the course of my_pianistic 
peregrinations have I seen so much concentration on the 
manipulation of the sustaining pedal. Mr. Shattuck’s 
right foot sustains every note he plays as long as it will 
be sustained. One of Shattuck’s ideals would seem to be 
to have the first and last notes of the works he plays meet 
and mingle in unrestrained vibratory freedom. 

“I imagine that Mr. Shattuck would be most successful 
in a very far from normal program. He should bend 
his program to his temperament instead of trying to bend 
his peculiarly stationary personality to a catholic program. 

“As it was last evening one was part of the time of the 
opinion that Mr. Shattuck’s virtuosity was not made to 
interpret music and part of the time certain that the music 
had been written expressly for Mr. Shattuck’s virtuosity. 
Mr. Shattuck gave some very unusual encores. They need 
not become any more usual.” 


PupiLs oF ARTHUR BURTON IN DEMAND. 

Many of Arthur Burton’s talented pupils are in demand, 
as can be seen from the following dates of Melba May 
French, soprano, and Arthur C. Kraft, tenor. Miss 
French gave a recital at Epiphany Hall, November 6, for 
the benefit of Epiphany Roman Catholic Church. Arthur 
C. Kraft rendered solos from Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise” at the Bethany Lutheran Church on Saturday, 
November 13. He also gave the “Song of Thanksgiving,” 
by Maunder. On November 21, Mr. Kraft will appear at 
Fullerton Hall (at one of the opera evenings given there) 
in “Faust.” November 25 he gives a recital of English 
songs at Rogers Park Congregational Church on Uni- 
versity of Chicago Extension lecture course. December 
3 and 4 he will appear before the Service Club at the 
Congress Hotel; December 6 he will sing a group of songs 
for the Renaissance Club at Fullerton Hall, and on De- 
cember 21 he will render solos in Christmas cantatas at the 
Ravenswood Congregational Church. 

SisyL SamMMis MacDermip at Mr. CarroLt. 

Friday evening, November 12, Sibyl Sammis MacDer- 
mid, the American soprano, appeared in “Thais,” given in 
recital form before the Mt. Carroll, Ill., Academy. Mrs. 
MacDermid was assisted by Jessie DeVore, violinist: 
Eletta Goss, reader, and Mrs. Charles Orchard, Pianist. 


Notes. 


The Music Educational League of Chicago, incorporated 
last week, has for its incorporators Mrs. Alfred Carlton 
Levy, Alfred Decker and Glenn Dillard Gunn. 

Viola Cole, pianist, played last Monday at the Wilson 
Theatre and the following day she gave a recital and lec- 
ture program before the Burke School. On Thursday 
evening she played a program at Morgan Park. 

The fourth season of the Sinai Orchestra concerts will 
begin Sunday evening, November 21, at Sinai Temple. The 
orchestra consists of twenty-five members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Arthur Dun- 
ham. At each concert there will be a well known soloist. 

The fifty-second season of the regular Sunday afternoon 
concerts at North Side Turner Hall under the auspices of 
the Chicago Turn-Gemeinde will be opened Sunday after- 
noon, November 14, by a concert given by Ballmann’s Or- 
chestra, Martin Ballmann, conductor. 
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MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL 
IN SPACIOUS NEW QUARTERS. 


Formal Opening Marked by Brilliant Program Listened to by Large Assemblage. 





























Manfred Malkin issued invitations for the formal open- 
ing of his new quarters, the roomy house, 10 West 122d 
street, New York, and the affair, which took place Sunday 
afternoon, November 14, was attended by such a throng ef 
people that the large salons, halls, stairs, and even the 
upper hall, were filled with listeners. 
in the last issue of the MusicaL Courter was carried out 
by Elise Kutscherra, soprano; Joseph Malkin, cellist ; Her- 


The program printed 
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MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL OF 


(1) Office, (2) waiting room, (3) 


man Wasserman, pianist; Paolo Martucci, pianist; Mr. 
Magerlin, violinist, and Pietro Floridia, accompanist. These 
artists are too well known to need a description of their 
attainments or playing. 

Briefly, Mme. Kutscherra thrilled her audience by the 
way she sang “Elizabeth’s Prayer” and songs in English, 
German and French. Joseph Malkin played Boéllmann’s 
symphonic variations, Manfred Malkin at the piano, with 
devotion to the composer’s intentions, and broad, beautiful 
tone. Needless to say the piano part was beautifully done. 
Mr. Wasserman showed great facility, especially in the 





Chopin-Godowsky suite on the black notes; this feat elec- 
trified every one. Mr. Martucci played works by his father 
with brilliance, combined with beauty of tone, and Mr. 
Magerlin, violinist, a newcomer, shone in a performance 
of Wieniawski’s polonaise. 

At the close Mr. Malkin was called on to play, although 
not on the program, and doubtless weary with the many 
details involved in the reception and musical program. The 


® 


NEW YORK. 


front exterior, (4) concert hall 


Musicat Courier has so often printed words of warmest 
commendation of his playing, of his appreciation of the 
poetic side of music, of his intellectual attainment as ex- 
pressed through his music, that these need not be repeated 
created un- 


here. Enough that the way he performed 


bounded enthusiasm. At the close refreshments were 
served, and many congratulations were heaped on Manfred 
Malkin and his associates, with best wishes for the further 
development of his institution, already a powerful agency 
for the best in the musical life, drawing large patronage 


from large and constantly growing territory. 





KATHARINE GOODSON WARMLY 
GREETED IN WINNIPEG. 


Musical Season Opens Auspiciously. 





Winnipeg, November 3, 1915. 

Katharine Goodson, that “master woman” of the piano, 
gave a recital in the Congregational Church on October 
28, which was a treat to all music lovers. 

The program included: Sonata, C sharp minor, Beetho- 
ven; intermezzo and rhapsody, Brahms; a group of Chopin 
numbers, including the colossal polonaise in A flat, op. 53; 
Hungarian rhapsody No. 2, Liszt. Her last number liter- 
ally brought down the house, for it seemed that never in 
Winnipeg had such a magnificent rendering of this work 
been given. She was most ably supported by Marta San- 
dal, vocalist, who sang several Norwegian songs with 
great ease. 


Women’s Musicat Cius Opzns SEASON. 


The musical season in Winnipeg commenced on Monday 
last, when the Women’s Musical Club opened its doors 
with an excellent recital by local artists. The afternoon’s 
program was in the hands of Mr. Sterling, under whose 
capable direction a favorable impression of the future pos- 
sible work of the club was received. Elgar’s cantata, “The 
Snow,” was given a delightful and musicianly rendering 
by eight women, Mrs. Swale Vincent, conductor. Mrs. 
Counsell’s beautiful voice 
Voorhees’ song, “A Leaf.” 


vas heard with effect in Arthur 
The other items, vocal and 


instrumental, offered were: A piano suite, Wilson G. 
Smith; “Autumn and Winter,” MacDowell; “Troika,” 
Tschaikowsky; “Cycle of Songs,” Landon Ronald. The 
president, Mrs. H. A. Higginson, gave a graceful greeting 
to the members of the club and will endeavor to encour- 


age the development along all lines of appreciation. 
Muriel Browne, a talented young pianist and teacher, 
announces a piano recital of French and Russian com- 


posers for Saturday next. “Lapy Des.” 





Sousa Sunday Night Concert. 





The regular weekly Sunday night concert by Sousa and 
his band at the New York Hippodrome included in its 
program the following numbers: Litolff’s overture 
“Robespierre, or the Last Days of the Reign of Terror”; 
Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord,” cornet solo: Koennemann’s 
descriptive fantasia, “At Fremersberg”; Puccini’s “An- 
cora un passo or via,” for soprano; Gounod’s “Soldiers’ 
Chorus,” from “Faust,” by the trombone section: Messrs. 
Corey, Clarke, Finnie, Lyon, Williams, Perfetto and 
Garing; Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow.” 

The soloist was Belle Storey, who sang Puccini’s “An- 
cora un passo or via.” On this occasion the new Hippo- 
drome organ was dedicated and the organist for the occa- 
sion was Ralph Brigham. 

A large audience was in attendance, and the Sousa Sun- 
day night feature appears to become more popular each 
week. 
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Supported by a Specially Selected Company in an 
Entirely Unique Programme of Music and Drama 
Including the Revival of 
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The Powerful One-Act Beethoven Play preceded by 
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a Modern Comedy with Music 
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Harriet Story MacFarlane in New York. 


Detroit Singer Visits the Metropolis and Is Interviewed. 





Harriet Story Macfarlane, the popular Detroit vocalist, 
was in New York several days last week for the purpose 
of filling private engagements and also making some talk- 
ing machine records. Her work in the West made it nec- 
essary for her to cut short her visit to the metropolis. 

Mrs. Macfarlane was seen by a Musicat Courter inter- 
viewer, and told him much of interest concerning her mu- 
sical work. Aside from her many public appearances, the 
singer is engaged heart and soul in the work of musical 
education and uplift so far as young people are concerned. 
Mrs. Macfarlane is a long time member of the Tuesday 
Musical Club of Detroit, and it was she who brought about 
the formation of the students’ league in the parent organ- 
ization. The league started five years ago and now is in 
its sixth season. For three years Mrs. Macfarlane had 
charge of the undertaking. 

“T always had felt,” said Mrs. Macfarlane, “that there 
was work to be done by the musical clubs in the education 
of the younger element, and the success of the movement 
in Detroit and other cities has fully demonstrated the cor- 
rectness of my supposition. During the first year of our 
work in the Tuesday Musical Club we had only twelve 
students in the league, but from year to year the number 
increased and with the growing membership there was to 
be noted also a corresponding growth of responsibility and 
self reliance on the part of the members. At first we had 
talks and performances for the young students and I de- 
livered many addresses myself. However, I had faith that 
the call would come from within on the part of the young 
students, and I am glad to say that about two years ago 
they asked to be allowed to write their own papers and 
to arrange their own entertainments. 

“My idea as to the chief value of the students’ league 
lies in the fact that it prepares them for membership in 
the major organization and that when they join the larger 
body they come into it not as nonentities, but as experi- 
enced and potent club factors, able to perform and to talk. 
There is nothing that delights my soul more keenly than 
to see some of these youngsters get up at our sessions and 
In the 
league they are so self reliant that they do their own ac- 
companying, conduct their own meetings, etc. 

“The students in the league of the Tuesday Musical 


join in the discussions and make telling speeches. 


Club are enabled to buy sets of tickets for our three even- 
ing concerts and for six students’ concerts and to get the 
entire subscription for $4. I do not know of any club in 
the country which offers any better advantage than that 
“I have been invited to help in the work of forming 
these students’ leagues in other cities, and I have made ad- 
dresses before clubs in various sections of the country, ex- 
plaining the work. Last year, among other associations 
before which I appeared, was the St. Cecilia Society of 
Grand Rapids. I talked there on my hobby of students’ 


leagues and also gave my lecture, ‘The Making of an 
Artist.’ ” 

In addition to her recitals and her work with the Tues- 
day Musical Club, Mrs. Macfarlane also spends a portion 
of her activities on the social exposition work of the 
Twentieth Century Club in Detroit. She was accompanied 
to New York by Lillian Dixon, who assists at the piano 


at most of Mrs. Macfarlane’s public appearances. 


William H 
Rieger returned to the metropolis, refreshed and ready to 


After having spent a pleasant summer, 
resume activities. 

Judging from present indications, the season 10915-1916 
will be a busy one for this artist. The number of appli- 
cations for lessons and private recitals received so far are 


greatly in excess of previous seasons. 
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“OUR POETS.” 


Read by Eleanor Everest Freer, Before the Chicago Friday Club, November 5, 1915. 




















uld have pleased me better to itollow the proverb, 
Cobbler, stick to thy trade”; but, being an obedient mem- 
of this club, permit me to proceed without further 


Great innovations, whether in art or literature, in 
e or in nature, seldom take the world by storm; they 

t be understood before they can be estimated and must 
ivated before they can be understood.” 

r appreciated this to the fullest, waiting many 


ears before he was understood. Beginning as the poet, 
setting his verses to music, he reached the few, and 

nally the many through the medium of his own tongue. 
was, however, of an ambitious nature and of a keen 
Wishing to be better understood in other lands, he 

made French translations of one or more of his operas for 


rance, and when he visited London in 1877, openly ex- 
ressed his preference for the use of the English language 
for English speaking audiences, implying that his works 
must be understood before they could be appreciated. 
With our poets, we have but to read or listen and the 


thought comes directly to us, having to traverse no byways 
of adequate or inadequate translation, each one offering 
what he has to give in our beautiful language, that we may 
receive And what a vast mental area the poet covers; 
what joy he brings to us, at all times and in all places. 
he poet who cries out his message against a stone 
wall will be silenced in the end, even though he bear a 
seraph’s wand and speak with the tongue of angels.” And 
is not indifference as impenetrable a wall as silence? 
Confining ourselves merely: to Chicago—not branching 
further out toward our vast country, which has within its 


limits other singers of rare gifts—can we not among us 
form our own little band of “Lake Poets”? But they must 
be read and sung, for with all the truth and beauty of 
thought given us in poems of other lands, can we ever 


grasp the thoughts as in our own tongue? And do we not 
we this to our workers, who must be known first at home 
ore they can be heard abroad? Where were Maeter- 
k and Debussy first encouraged? In their own lands. 
We know the master work becomes, in time, international. 
New works should first become known in the land of their 


irth. Thus, these little waves, encircling the thrown peb- 
ble, undulate on the water’s surface until at last they reach 
all distant shores. Let us now listen and read and en- 
courage, if we do not wish to stifle the real poetic impulses 
»f our land. In my wanderings through the poet’s field a 


double charm was added to my work in knowing and 
nting among my friends those writers whose verses 
are being sung today, this good fortune bringing within 
reach some of Chicago’s best talent. And what could 
seem more natural to me than that these poems should 
e sung, or more delightful, than that their creators should 
ish to have them sung? 
The older art making countries feel more deeply than 
ve do the part the text plays in vocal music. 
One of our musical papers recently made the statement: 
t is about time for us to hear, again, the discussion about 
1 in English—but perhaps it has died a natural death.” 
ournal forgot that I had not yet died. 
May I crave your indulgence for a short digression, 
hough partially on the same subject? 
In advocating “vocal music in English for English speak- 
i ountries,” I have not done so without much thought, 
experience and a knowledge of French, German and Italian 
I think equal to that of the average listener at our 


concerts or operas, due to eleven years spent in Europe 
and study in these languages off and on for the past twen- 
e years. Recently, only, at the Opera, I heard one 
erson say, “Oh! if I only understood French”; another, 
pay no attention to the words, as I have never consid- 


red them of the slightest importance.” 


Outside of English speaking countries, the text is the 


for listening to the song, oratorio or opera ; and 
singing French songs in Leipsic I was rather abruptly 

ne listener, “The songs may he very lovely, but 

g me something in German that I may understand. 
Another foreigner said to me, “I do not go to a song re- 
ital so mu ch to hear Strauss’ songs as to hear how he has 
ems to music.” This shows, again, that the older 

king countries consider the intellect plays as im- 
rtant a part the listener as the ear; and if we cannot 
derstand all the words sung the text should be at hand to 


nake up for what is lost. Not all singers enunciate per- 
fectly. we grant, but the best singers do enunciate suff- 
ntly well for the audience to distinguish whether they 


bout love—or death! And the audience must 


do its part, listen well. Setting English verse to music 
has been the best part of my work, and being convinced 
it was the only system to follow in English speaking coun- 
tries, with one exception, I have worked only with the best 
English texts. English is as beautiful to sing as any other 
language, and we continue to stifle American musical art, 
and we are unjust to our poets so long as we follow the 
polyglot system. 

Let it be understood, however, that I am speaking for the 
public at large—-not in private ; leading it to each individual 
to study as many or as few languages as his time, in- 
clination or means permit. France, Spain, Italy and Bo- 
hemia all preferred, not long since, to hear “Parsifal” in 
the vernacular of their respective countries rather than the 
original text. 

This seeking for “atmosphere,” which we, here, are too 
often talking about, is forgetting that “atmosphere” comes 
from within—not without. No opera or song loses when 
adequately translated. 

Rather convincing was a work I undertook with M. Non- 
nez, of Cincinnati, for the French, and a German teacher, 
in Chicago, for the German to translate Thomas Edward 
Brown’s lyric, “My Garden.” I have the three texts, which 
prove, if our lyrics can be translated into French and Ger- 
man adequately, the same can be done the other way. 
Translating after the verses have been set to music is, 
naturally, more difficult, as the musical and poetic accents 
must now agree. But why complain? Is any task worth 
doing, easy? 

But let us return to our subject—our Chicago poets. We 
are all acquainted with the distinguished guests of today, 
but it gives pleasure again to recall some of the work done 
by those represented on our program, leaving it to others 
to call to your attention more American lyrics worthy of 
being known—their beauty reflecting the innermost re- 
cesses of these poetic souls. 

Of the many works of Agnes Greene Foster, her two 
poems, alone, “You” and “The Eyes of a Child,” stir our 
tenderest emotions. “You” is being sung today, and we 
have but to read the second, “The Eyes of a Child,” to 
make it loved: 

EYES OF A CHILD. 
Eyes of childhood, innocent and pure, 
True emblem of the spirit light divine; 
No human thought can ever you outshine, 
Because eternal love shall e’er endure. 


Frail error wields no power you to allure— 
Divinely fair, from infinite design, 
False time can change you not, nor make repine; 
With constant lustre there—truth shines secure. 


Naught can e’er change perfection’s mighty plan; 
Years cannot fade yon heaven’s perfect blue— 
Nor marble change without the sculptor’s hand. 


Abide in light, which nothing dims nor can; 
Brave, tender eyes deny what is untrue, 
For God designed you—perfect shall ye stand. 

In William Morton Payne we have a most valuable ad- 
dition to our literary world—alone as editor of the Dial, 
critic of English, French, German, Italian and Scandina- 
vian literatures, and author of numberless books and 
poems. I shall read one of his sonnets on the great Wag- 
nerian cycle: 

PARSIFAL. 


Stolid he stands, nor knows he any thrill 
Of grief for the sore stricken king, the prey 
Of torments dire, whose anguish to allay 

No balsam serves, avails no healing skill. 

Yet shall he bring redemption, e’en though still 
For years the tempter lure his feet astray 
And cheat the senses, ere the sacred day, 

Dawn of the sure fulfillment of God’s will. 


And now, with purpose clear, and vision purged 
Of the last sense illusion, he, by grace, 

Divine enlightened, and by pity urged, 

Here stands, with God in rapt communion merged, 
The Grail’s pure light effulgent in his face, 
Healer and Saviour in the holy place. 


Elia W. Peattie is known to us all. First, as a most 
lovable woman; secondly as a devoted wife and mother ; and 
thirdly, as an untiring and talented critic and writer of 
literary criticism, prose and verse. Who does not cherish 
that little volume, “The Shape of Fear”? 

It was mere chance that brought Sara Hamilton Birchall 
my way. A young girl, occupied as a proof corrector in 
a publishing house, but a poet whose fire almost consumed 


that small body. I recommend the little volume, “The 
Book of the Singing Winds,” to my listeners, and I was 
happy in choosing one of her favorites in “The Galloping 
Song.” Greater intensity could come from no masculine 
pen. 

William Gerard Chapman, a Cliff Dweller, is a familiar 
name in his encouraging and valuable work as authors’ 
representative and also as a writer. I trust I am not in- 
discreet in telling that “The Old Love Song”—though love 
is old—was a new one when I found it in a booklet of “Love 
Poems” written to his fiancée, and into which sacred pre- 
cinct I was permitted to peep. 

Harriet Monroe, not only in her own work, but in the 
founding of the Poetry Magazine, erects her own and a 
lasting monument. 

‘Just a few words concerning the earning capacity of the 
composer as compared to the poet. Miss Monroe’s valu- 
able statistics in a Friday Club paper gave us to under- 
stand that no English speaking poet could earn more than 
$200 a year; envying the composer, painter, sculptor or 
prose writer! But the poets are in Paradise as compared 
with our composers, unless the latter are fortunate enough 
to have one or more other and lucrative occupations to 
fall back upon. The conditions concerning our composers 
—outlay versus income—would astonish my _ listeners. 
Where the fault lies can easily be discovered. 

The many poems of Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer) her 
latest book entitled “The Sharing,” her translation of 
Flaubert’s “Legend of Saint Julian,” and of Gautier’s 
poems—no small task—are enough to show this woman’s 
versatility. 

Frances Shaw’s first printed verses appeared in our much 
valued and too little read magazine, Poetry. “The Child’s 
Quest” at once caught my eye, and, if my music has ex- 
pressed her thoughts, as well as those of the other poets 
mentioned in this short paper, and which we are to hear 
today, I trust my other musical colleagues may continue 
this work; nay, do better than I, and each one give, in 
music, the poetry of his own environment. It would not 
be long, then, before the poets of our entire land would 
be sung, and this double patriotic and artistic bond be- 
tween poetry and music—the poet and the musician—would 
carry us further on in the field of poetry and music to 
the prominence already attained by our painters and sculp- 
tors—all of these creators being “Our Poets.” 





*The complete program given in connection with the foregoing 
reading by Mrs. Freer was as follows: 


pe ge BR Se Per eer yer rer rer roe Frances Shaw 
Wits Be EAE Ti aio s sea sks hs Seika rivedess pasetwa eee. -) 
Grmeh Tee: 6 Ga inci bande peuesvadencasdiecckasee Elia W. Peattie 
Incipit Vita Nova.........+.. rere eis! UB 
Oia Tet UR oak o0'du c Kash chaboetics <Kageetee Wm. Gerard Chapman 
Ne ys Cee eayr be Savors Sara Hamilton Birchall 


Mrs. Jorn Sidney Burnet. 
Eleanor Scheib at the piano. 


OUR POETS. 


eee a's 5 sis os kis 6 ed Save pp ht oon Sena eK OLTOS 00 000% Agnes Lee 
TO. tI ES ino Se as eS dee bbs bee do hs Ka RRS OS Agnes Lee 
A CE cae cack cn baesiced hese cet PU Ther aa eb eekad occebphatca deans E 
Rilke & Ween Bie, Tats cissinciiv pceiicicd vxsteuesvdsveuees e 7, 2 
Cand ee en 5 hs 5s baci sas cbed.ck esd ores hans Harriet Monroe 
BP ere ee Os LE es Gt tees ..-Agnes Green Foster 


Mrs. Lorraine Decker Campbell. 
Mrs. Geo. Ransom at the piano. 
MS. music of “Raindrops” by Mrs. Geo, Ransofn. 
Other published songs and paper by Mrs. A. Freer. 
Poems used by kind permission of above writers, 





Music in the Parks. 





Last Tuesday evening the Greater New York Music 
Publishers and Dealers’ Association held a banquet. The 
Park Commissioners of the four boroughs of New York 
were the guests of the association and each of them made 
a speech. The subject discussed was music in the parks 
in the summer of 1916. 

Time of going to press makes it impossible to give an 
extended notice of this affair in the present number of 
the Musicat Courter, but next week’s issue will have a 
longer account of it. 





Florence Macbeth in Special 
Chicago Opera Performance. 





Florence Macbeth, the American soprano, whose operatic 
successes are well known in two continents, has been en- 
gaged to sing in a special performance of “Lucia” with the 
Chicago Opera Association on November 20. Miss Mac- 
beth appeared in Savannah, Ga., on November 16. In Feb- 
ruary she will sing on the same program with Lambert 
Murphy in Galesburg, Ill, in Anna Groff Bryant’s artists’ 
course. 
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Beethoven First Musicale Augurs 
Well for Delightful Season. 


Jn the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 13, an enjoyably presented 
musical program followed by dancing ushered in the sea- 
son of the Beethoven Society, New York, Mrs. James 
Daniel Mortimer, president. 

Musette Dawley, mezzo-soprano; Hans Kronold, cellist, 
and James Stanley, basso-cantante, furnished the musical 
numbers as follows: “Chanson Louis XIII” (Couperin), 
“Menuett” and “Bourée” (Fabre), “Rondo” (Boccherini), 
Mr. Kronold; aria, “Amour, viens aider,” from “Samson 
and Delilah” (Camille Saint-Saéns), Miss Dawley; “Lungi 
dal caro bene” (Secchi), “She Alone Charmeth My Sad- 
ness” (Gounod), Mr. Stanley; “Romanze” (Gliére), “Can- 
zonetta” (Aleneff), “Declaration of Love” (Rebikow), 
“Danse Russe” (Simon), Mr. Kronold; “Polly Willis” (Dr. 
Arne), “O, Let Night Speak of Me” (Chadwick), “Dear- 
est” (Dennee), “War” (Rogers), Miss Dawley; “The 
Trumpeter” (Dix), “Where’er You Walk” (Handel), 
“Robin Goodfellow” (Morgan), Mr. Stanley; “Moonlight” 
(Dupont), “En Bateau” (Debussy), “Entr’act” from 
“Xaviere” (Dubois), Mr. ixronold. 

Guests of honor were Mrs. Simon Baruch, Mrs. Leonard 
Hill, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Mrs. Bedelle Parker, and Mrs. 
John Hubbard Parker. 

Among the prominent members of the society are Mrs. 
J. Edward Martin, Mrs, Louis Ralston, Mrs. Claude M. 
Rivers, Mrs. Joseph S. Wood, Katherine Lurch, Mrs. 
Simon Baruch, Mrs. Victor Fredrickson, Mrs. Louise E. 
Manley, Ella Louise Henderson, Mrs. Harry Raphael, 
Frances Haulenbeek, Mrs. W. Otis Fredenburg, Mrs, Wal- 
ter G, Crump, Mrs, Wilbert Garrison, Mrs. Cyrus V. 
Washburn, Mrs. L. A. O’Brian, Ruby Rees, etc. 

Percy Rector Stephens is the musical director and Har- 
old Osborn-Smith, the accompanist, 

A large number of members were present and every 
thing conspired to the distinct success of the society’s first 
musicale of this season. 





Cowen Artists Busy in New York. 





Attached is a list of bookings, representing only the New 
York dates, made for her artists by the indefatigable and 
successful Gertrude F. Cowen: 

November 18—Marie Sundelius, soprano, in joint recital 
with Irma Seydel, violinist, at the opening concert of the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society, to be held at the Astor 
Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

November 27—Mme, Sundelius, private recital. 

December 8—Mme. Sundelius, creating the role of Joan, 
first performance of “Joan of Arc” in America, with the 
New York Oratorio Society. 

December 11—Mme. Sundelius, Carnegie Hall, auspices 
of Swedish Socjety. 

December 18—Margverite Dunlap, contralto, with the 
New York Banks’ Glee Club, Carnegie Hall. 

April 11—Irma Seydel, violinist, the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, Hotel Astor. 

April 15—Marion Green, basso cantante, New York Or- 
atorio Society, in “Creation,” Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. Huppsarn’s List oF BooKInGs IN NEW YorK. 

National Opera Club of America: December 9, after- 
noon; January 13, afternoon; February 16, afternoon; 
March 9, afternoon; April 13, afternoon. 

Columbia University: December 9, evening; 
evening; February 10, evening. 

Brooklyn Institute: December 10, evening; January 12, 
evening; February 9, evening; March 10, afternoon. 

DUNLAP WITH BANKS’ GLEE CLUB. 

Marguerite Dunlap, the charming young Southern con- 
tralto, who has returned from a very successful Western 
tour, is to appear as soloist at the Banks’ Glee Club open- 
ing concert, H. R. Humphries conductor, at Carnegie Hall, 
December 18. 


January 13, 





Mme. Soder-Hueck Issues Attractive Circular. 


Ada Soder-Hueck, the eminent contralto, voice trainer 
and coach, has recently issued an attractive circular. The 
front cover contains a photograph of Mme. Soder-Hueck 
and pictures of fifteen of her prominent artist-pupils. 
These fifteen include two members of the Dippel company, 
Randall B. Kirkbridge, baritone, and Martha Kranich, so- 
prano; Bernice Whittier, soprano, well known on the comic 
opera stage; Walter Heckman, tenor, who for the past year 
has been kept busy filling engagements in the vaudeville 
circuit; Marie Ellerbrook, contralto, whose splendid work 
has elicited the extensive praise of the press all over the 
United States; Elsie B. Lovell, contralto, who recently 
scored at a recital at the Seaman’s Church Institute, New 
York; Marie de Calve, soprano; Josephine Shepard, dra- 
matic soprano; Caroline McCausland, lyric soprano; Daisy 
McGlashan, coloratura soprano; Eleanore Walsch, mezzo- 
soprano; Anna Hahn, lyric soprano; Walter S. Wagstaff, 
Gustav Brasch, basso; George F. Reimherr, 





baritone ; 


tenor, who is booked for a recital at the Metropolitan Tem- 
ple, New York, on Thursday evening, December 2. 

The last page of the circular contains the picture of a 
loving cup presented to Mme. Soder-Hueck by more than 
a score of her pupils in grateful appreciation of the work 
she has accomplished through her untiring efforts. There 
is also a brief analysis of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s work and 
five pages of press notices which have been written in 
praise of the work of her various artist-pupils. These 
notices demonstrate in a practical way the fact that pupils 
of this vocal trainer are doing big things in the tonal 
world and reflecting credit upon the excellence of their 
teacher’s methods. 





Wassili Leps Conducts “Madame 
Butterfly” in Philadelphia. 


This evening, November 18, the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society will present Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia. Conducted by Wassili 
Leps and staged under the personal direction of John 

















The Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicales 
Grand Ballroom of the Biltmore 


Management MR. R. E. JOHNSTON 
Artists engaged for subseq are: 
Second Musicale, November 19th 
LOUISE HOMER, Contralto 
MISCHA wars 5 “¥4 yietnis 
a i: Soprano 
ARENCE BIRD, Pianist 
Third Musicale, Perce t 3rd 
FRIEDA HEMPEL, Soprano 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, Tenor 
FRITZ KREISLER, Violinist 
HUGH ALLAN, Baritone 
Fourth ae December 17th 
MME. MELBA, Soman 
ROSA OLITZKA, Contralto 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, Pianist 
LOUIS SIEGEL, Violinist 
Fifth Musicale, January 14th 
ENRICO cane Tenor 
RE TOURRET, Violinist 
MABEL RRISON, Soprano 
OUCILE ORRELL, Cellist 
Sisth Musicale, ae 28th 
GERALDINE FARRAR, Sopa 
REINALD WERRE RATH Baritone 
ADA SASSOLI, Harpist 
Seventh Musicale, February 11th 
MME. rar ALDA Sopsene 
NACE PADEREW WSKI, Pianis 
ALBERT SPALDING, Violinist 
Eighth Musicale, February 25th 
LUCREZIA BORI, Soprano 
MAR AR 


Y W ge yiak 
ANDREA DE SEGUROLA, Baritone 
BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR, French Diseuse 
and ROSINA GALLI, Premiere Danseuse 
(of the Metropolitan Opera Company) 
Reserved Seats, $3.00 Boxes Seating Six, $30.00 
Orders for seats “=e aon may now be sent (accompanied 
by check) to MR. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway and 
tickets will be eal by return mail. Tickets on sale at 
Biltmore Box Office during the week of each concert. 


KNABE PIANO USED 





























Luther Long, author of the story, the performance prom- 
ises to be unique in every particular. An excellent array 
of principals will be assisted by a selected chorus and an 
orchestra of sixty members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Sung in English by this able company and aided with the 
scenery loaned by the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York, the performance, no doubt, will attract music 
lovers in Philadelphia, and add another to the long list of 
successes which have crowned the efforts of this society 
since its organization in the spring of 1906. 





People’s Chamber Music Concerts. 





The Auxiliary Club associated with the People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts, and known as the Chamber Music branch, 
gave the second concert at Washington Irving High School 
Auditorium, New York, November 13, at which David and 
Clara Mannes provided the program. The artistic, musi- 
cianly playing of this musical couple was enthusiastically 
applauded by the immense audience present. They played 
works by Locatelli, Grieg, Wagner and other composers, 
and two encores were added. Franz X. Arens gave a short 
lecture immediately preceding the concert. His regular 
lectures, which he illustrates at the piano, are always a 
welcome feature of the chamber music concerts. They are 
delightfully enlivened with humorous touches. He spoke 
principally on “The Song Form,” using as illustrations 
numbers on the evening’s program, and also the ever pop- 
ular song “Swanee River.” 

The second orchestral concert will take place Sunday, 
December 19, with a Wagner program, Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, and Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, appearing as sol- 
oists, 

At the third chamber music concert, January 15, the 
Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, conductor, will participate. 








Louis Stillman’s Pupils Recitals. 


At the Stillman School of Piano, 144 West Seventy- 
second street, New York, two recitals were given recently 
On Saturday, October 30, nineteen youthful students 
played, and on Sunday, October 31, thirteen advanced stu- 
dents presented a recital of classical and romantic music 
from Chaminade, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, Liszt, 
Schulz-Evler, etc. 

Among the younger children, Julius P. Witmark, Jr. and 
Joseph J. Corn, Jr., presented interesting interpretations 
of Schytte’s “Witches’ Revels,” Nevin’s “Narcissus,” and 
the “Fluttering Leaves,” by Kolling. 

Edna Wolff, Jessamine Weinberg and Hattie Bashwitz 
possess temperament to an unusual degree. They showed 
a deep understanding of the musical elements of Chopin's 
C sharp minor poYdnaise, Chaminade’s “Fauns,” and the 
Rachmaninoff prelude. 

Frances Friedman is another little girl of great promise. 

Ethel Green and Frank Sheridan evinced art of a high 
order: The Tschaikowsky “Romance” and Reingold im- 
promptu played by Miss Green received a rendering rarely 
heard at a pupils’ recital. The Liszt D flat concert study 
and Schulz-Evler paraphrase of “Strauss’ “Blue Danube” 
were played with mature art by Frank Sheridan. 

Elizabeth Jones, a pupil of Mr. Clamroth, was the as- 
sisting artist, and sang three songs, much to the delight 
and satisfaction of friends and pupils. The songs were 
“June. Morning,” Charles Willeby, “Summer Night,” Gor- 
ing Thomas, and “Joan d’Arc,” Tschaikowsky, which was 
especially well done. 

The complete programs follow: (Saturday, October 30) 
Francis Konigsberg, study (Florence Goodrich) ; Arthur 
Samuels, study (Florence Goodrich); Beatrice Brophy, 
study (Florence Goodrich) ; Carolyn Maye, study (Flor- 
ence Goodrich); Abraham Bashvitz, study (Florence 
Goodrich) ; Carolyn Marx, “Spinning Song” (Elmen- 
reich) ; Julian Hess, “Witches* Revels” (Schytte) ; Junior 
Witmark, “Witches’ Revels” (Schytte); Beatrice Garber, 
“Fluttering Leaves” (Kolling) ; Wilma Schmidt, “Flutter- 
ing Leaves” (Kolling) ; Frances Friedman, “Witches Rev- 
els” (Schytte), “Lily” (Lichnes) ; “Alvin Adler, “Witches’ 
Revels” (Schytte), “Lily” (Lichness), “Hide and Seek,, 
(Schytte) ; Ferdinand Kuhn, “Hide and Seek” (Schytte) ; 
Joseph J. Corn, “Narcissus” (Nevin), “Fluttering Leaves” 
(Kolling) ; Steal Mame, “Minuette” 
Helen Samuels, “Bolero” (Sack); Jassamine Weinberg, 
“Fauns” (Chaminade) ; Edna Wolff, polonaise (Chopin), 
“Arabesque” (Sack); Dorothy Goldsmith, sonatine (Bee- 
thoven). 

Sunday, October 31: Joseph J. Corn, “Fluttering 
Leaves” (Kolling), “Narcissus” (Nevin); Florence Zeid- 
ler, “Arabesque” (Sack); Adelaide Hazzard, “Narcissus” 
(Nevin) ; Hattie Bashvitz, prelude (Rachmaninoff) ; Leon- 
ore Gross, scherzo (Mendelssohn), study (Chopin) ; Jas 
samine Weinberg, (Chaminade); Olga Schmidt, 
(Rubinstein) ; Edna Wolf, polonaise 
(Sack); M. J. Hudes, 


Eileen Summons, “Fauns” 


( Paderewski) ; 


“Fauns” 
“Kammenoi Ostrow” 
(Chopin), “Arabesque” 
( Rachmaninoff ) ; (Chamin- 
ade) ; Ethel Green, romance (Tschaikowsky), impromptu, 
(Reinhold); Beulah Metzgar, 
“Sparks” (Moszkowski) ; 
“Blue Danube” 


prelude 


caprice (Godowsky) 
Frank Sheridan, study (Liszt), 
(Schulz-Evler). 





MacMichael Piano Recital. 


The Elliott Theatre, New York, held a good sized au- 
dience November 14, to hear Charles MacMichael, the 
pianist, in a recital, the program of which was printed in 
the Musrcat Courter last week. 

This slender yoyth plays the piano with clearness, unfal 
tering accuracy, and a certain crispness of touch which 
made the Bach music (chromatic fantasia and fugue) es- 
pecially enjoyable. He has equalized finger strength, sure- 
ness of attack, and instills confidence in his listeners from 
the outset, for he plays everything from memory. 

Mozart’s pretty music, contained in the F major sonata, 
came out with wonderfully clean cut style and at the close 
the pianist had recalls. 

Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank” was full of contrast, 
both in tone and variety of interpretation; this too sounded 
wonderfully fresh, and the merry music of the finale 
stirred interest, leading again to resounding recalls. A 
group of Chopin pieces, including an impromptu, nocturne, 
two etudes and the G minor “Ballade,” provided oppor- 
tunity for poetic interpretation, and Liszt’s big polonaise 
in E closed a particularly well arranged program. 

August Fraemcke has been Mr. MacMichael’s teacher. 


Amy Fay’s Tribute to ‘Veesei. 


Apropos of Desider Vecsei’s piano recital-in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Tuesday afternoon, November 9, Amy 
Fay has written the following: 





To write a notice of the piano recital given by Desider Vécsei at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on Tuesday afternoon, would be an easy 
task. All that is necessary to say about him could be summed up 
He is an artist of the very first rank. 

(Signed) Amy Fay. 


in one sentence 
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BIG AUDIENCE APPLAUDS EVAN WILLIAMS. 


Unusual Number of Recalis Demanded at Conclusion of 
Program and Many Old Favorites Given. 


S s presented by Evan Williams entirely in beauti- 
1 unciated English, in his own vocally appealing 
kept a large Aeolian Hall audience long after the 
eduled numbers had been finished, clamoring for more, 
<> New York City, Sunday afternoon, November 14. Old 
tes were called for and the generous Welsh tenor 
| his audience by giving many, even though his 
ogram had been a taxing one. 
Naturalized numbers by Mozart, Schubert, Rubinstein 
Schumann presented a new charm in their English 
“The Violet,” Mozart; “Thy 
Are Peace,” Schubert; “The Asrf,” Rubinstein, and 


ress These were: 


Dedication,” Schumann, 
Hugo Wolf was 
potency and beauty of which were marked. “Se- 
Weyla’s Song,” “Would’st Thou Behold Thy 

“Song to Spring,” were the Wolf 
In group three: “Monotone,” Cornelius; “Songs 
Mother Taught Me,” Dvorak; “A Swan,” Grieg; “The 
uge,”’ Brahms. The Dvorak number was repeated. 
Edwards’ “To a Faded Rose” and Ward Stephens’ “Sum- 


represented likewise in English transla- 


Sadly Dying?” 


r Time” struck a particularily responsive chord in 
roup four, the other numbers of which were: “Thy 
Voice,” Heinrich, and “Separation,” Ward Stephens. Of 

' 


mecluding numbers, all of them works of distinct 
rit, the audience wished particularly to hear Campbell- 


ripton’s “A Fool’s Soliloquy” again because of its espe- 


stirring delivery and innate merit. 

. was evident throughout the entire program that Mr. 

Villiams’ hold on his New York audience continues. The 
singing and personality long have been the object 

f metropolitan admiration, an admiration shared by the 

iblic in general throughout the country. 

Mr. Williams was favored in having the assistance of 
Carl Bernthaler, who is well known as an accompanist and 
solo pianist. Mr. Bernthaler supported the tenor through- 

t with his usual sympathetic and reliable accompani- 


TWO ST. PAUL ITEMS. 


; St. Paul, Minn., November 10, 1915. 
2 van Williams and Sophie Braslau inaugurated the 


Schubert Club’s annual artist series recently. 


Lewis SHAWE’S SONG RECITAL. 


Lewis Shawe, the St. Paul baritone, gave a recital on 


November 3, the first in which he has been heard for some 
me Katharine Hoffmann, for many years accompanist 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, was at the piano. Music 
lovers here long ago learned to look upon Mr. Shawe’s 
programs as important features of any local season, for 
t only is he a gifted and finished singer, but he has an 
unerring instinct for that rare art, the making of pro- 


grams. Strauss, Schubert, Schumann and Brahms were 
well represented on Mr. Shawe’s program, and an inter- 
esting number was Borodin’s “Dissonance.” As usual, the 
erformance was artistic, intelligent, and highly finished, 


he part of both singer and accompanist. 
With the Schubert Club’s regular fortnightly recitals 
ning on November 10, the musical season will be fully 
way 

The second St. Paul concert of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra will bring Cornelius Van Vliet, first cel- 
of the organization as soloist, in place of Arrigo Sera- 

the violinist, who was originally announced. 
FrANcEs C. BOARDMAN. 


Saginaw Artist Recitals. 





Saginaw, Mich., a course of three artist recitals is 
ented by Mrs. Thomas M. Warren and Lou F. 
llows: October 21: Duet recital by Harriet 

Stor MacFarland, mezzo-contralto, and Archibald C. 


baritone November 9: Piano recital by Pas- 


December 7: Violin recital by Theodore 


ile Tallarico 
icales are held in the ballroom of the Canoe 


recital was a wonderful success. He was re- 
eral times after each number by a most en- 
lience of music lovers. There have been many 
return engagement. 
October 21 duet recital was reviewed in a recent 
MusIcaL CourRIER, 


Molly Byerly Wilson in Santa Paula. 





parture for her Eastern tour, Molly Byer- 
farewell California appearance in 


made ner 


Santa Paula, and the Chronicle (November 5, 1915) of 

‘lace called it “one of the finest vocal recitals ever 

eard by Santa Paula music lovers, whose enthusiasm and 

edd delicht were sustained from the first number of the pro- 


gram to the closing encore.” Other things mentioned by 
the Chronicle were the rare beauty of Miss Wilson’s voice, 
its large range, the rich, full, organ like quality of the low 
tones, dramatic instinct, sympathetic interpretation, charm- 
ing personality and mastery of the German Lied. 





Albert Spalding’s Numerous Dates. 





Albert Spalding, the violinist, is one of the busiest 
musical artists this season. Immediately after his second 
concert in Aeolian Hall, New York, last Friday, he had to 
hurry for a train in order to start his tour in the South. 
This is Mr. Spalding’s second trip to the “Land of Cot- 
ton” this season, and everywhere he appears there are re- 
quests for return dates. On Monday night and his as- 
sisting artist, Loretta del Vallé, the soprano, appeared be- 
fore a large audience in Norfolk, Va. The following day 
they were the guests of the University of Virginia, in 
Charlottesville. According to reports the concert was the 
largest attended of any two artists that ever visited the 
university founded by Thomas Jefferson. 

From Charlottesville, Mr. Spalding hastened to Colum- 
bus, Miss., where he is to be heard tomorrow, Friday eve- 
ning. Sunday afternoon will find him playing in Birming- 
ham, Ala. Monday he appears before the students and 
faculty of the Brenau College Conservatory, Gainsville, 
Ga. Then comes a long jump to Buffalo, where he arrives 
Thanksgiving afternoon. That night he gives a recital. 
The following day he appears again in Aeolian Hall, this 
making his third New York recital. 

Mr. Spalding is now planning a trip to Cuba. Should 
such plans go through, he will spend a part of December 
and January in Havana and vicinity. Later he goes to 
the Pacific coast for a series of concerts in California. In 
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all, Mr. Spalding will make fifty appearances this season. 
This he claims is pretty good work for his first attempt 
as a manager of his own tours. In most recitals in the 
East he will be assisted by Mme. del Vallé, who has sung 
with great success in Prague, Cassel and Mannheim. 





Weidig’s Symphonic Suite. 





The critic of the Chicago Examiner in his review of the 
concert given by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra last 
Friday, November 12, had the foliowing to say regarding 
the “Symphonic Suite” by Adolf Weidig, the well known 
Chicago composer : 

“Mr. Weidig was born in Hamburg and received the 
greater part of his musical training in Germany, but he 
has been a citizen of Chicago and a part of its musical 
life for many years. 

“The greatest merit of his symphonic suite is its very able 
orchestration. It is a significant fact that the majority of 
those American musicians who know how to handle the 
orchestra have had all the advantage of a European musi- 
cal education. 

“In Mr. Weidig’s orchestration one sees a great deal of 
this and a great deal of talent besides. The composition is 
less interesting from a purely musical point of view. Mr. 
Weidig’s natural medium is the diatonic scale, but he has a 
weakness for the whole tone scale and the harmonies de- 
rived from it that he cannot resist. 

“A great many of Mr. Weidig’s ‘false cadences’ and 
other finds sound willful, so misplaced are they in the sim- 
ple bourgeoisie of Mr. Weidig’s melodic inspiration. 

“Also Mr. Weidig’s ‘tic’ of making a fugato of all his 
rhythmic themes is amusing at first, but monotonous fin- 
ally. 

“The best thing in the suite is the second movement 
(Romance and Interniezzo), with its charming solo for the 
violin, beginning, like the aria from ‘Louise,’ on a descend- 
ing sixth interval.” 


Athené Begins Second Year with Well 
Atiended Meeting at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


The Athené began its second year in the club world 
with a brilliant and well attended meeting in the Astor 
Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, Thursday, November 11. 
At the business meeting the office of third vice-president 
was created, and Mrs. James P. Niemann was elected to 
fill the office. 

Mrs. William Hibbard Corbin, chairman of luncheon, 
had arranged artistic decorations in the club colors, yel- 
low and white, for the round tables at which luncheon 
was served. During luncheon the Don Richardson Or- 
chestra played several selections. After an informal re- 
ception the following delightful program was given under 
the direction of the chairman, Carrie M. Fleming: In- 
vocation, by Rev. Robert Bruce Clark, who is the chaplain 
of Athené; welcome, by the president, Katherine A. Mar- 
tin; songs by Martin Richardson; installation of third vice- 
president by Mrs. Martin; harp solos by Grace Niemann; 
a short address and recitation by Frederick Ross, of Lon- 
don. 

The guests of honor were Mmes. Eugene J. Grant, 
William Grant Brown, Alfred W. Cochran, Charles 
Milton Ford, John Hubbard Parker, John Harden Dorn, 
Robert Bruce Clark and Charles T. Baylis Ph.D., D.D.; 
Robert Bruce Clark, D.D.; Frederick Ross and Hiram 
M. Kirk. 

The officers for the year are Mrs. Martin, president; 
Mrs. Frank A. Peteler, first vice-president; Mrs. Arthur 
Eliot Fish, second vice-president; Mrs. Niemann, third 
vice-president; Mrs. Edward B. Jenks, treasurer; Mrs. 
James McCullagh, recording secretary; Helena L. Reh- 
fuss, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Charles T. Baylis, his- 
torian, and the chairmen are Mrs. Corbin, luncheon; Mrs. 
Junius Love, reception; Mrs. Frank L. Chipman, music; 
Mrs. George A. Brand, ways and means; Mrs. James E. 
Kelly, admission; Mrs. Richard H. Stearns, universal 
topics; Mrs. Oliver Cromwell Field, literature; Edith 
Fanny Ranger, current drama; Mrs. Neptune Smythe, in- 
troduction; Mrs. Louis H. Stern, art; Laurada Chipman, 
press; Carrie M. Fleming, auditing, and Mrs. George W. 
Beckel, president’s aide. 








Notable Musicians Attend Mrs. Stern’s Musicale. 





Among the very enjoyable musicales given in the 
metropolis during the past week, Mrs. J. Alfonso Stern’s 
stands out conspicuously because of the excellent program 
presented, the many notable musical people present and 
the delightful atmosphere of genuine musical apprecia- 
tion, which is characteristic of Mrs. Stern’s musical eve- 
nings. 

Naida Humphrey, a charming dramatic soprano, with 
voice of beautiful caliber; Lucile Collette, the young vio- 
linist recently from Paris, whose New York appearances 
are winning her marked admiration for genuine violinistic 
ability; Giovanni Martino, the basso from La Scala, also 
a newcomer to New York, but who has created a deep 
impression already for his excellent singing, furnished the 
musical numbers. Harry Oliver Hirt’s masterly accom- 
paniments at Mrs. Stern’s musicales are always the sub- 
ject of much favorable comment. Jane Lefort assisted 
with skill also on this occasion. 


Mrs. Stern’s guests included Signora Ferabini-Jacchia 
Pauline Donalda, G. Caruson, Luca Botta, Pietro Yon, 
Mrs. Alfred Merrill, Mrs. Gaston M. Dethier, Miss 
Morales-Macedo, Dr. Morales-Macedo, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
wegh von Ende, Mr. and Mrs, de Vere Sapio, Frederic 
Luére, Orphée Langevin, George Harris, Jr. Walter 
Bogert, Mme. de Rigaud, Mabel Beddoe, Miss Lurch, Per 
Nielson, Mr. Pennerich and others. 





Hunter Welsh, Pianist, Gives Recital in New York. 


Hunter Welsh, pianist, was heard in recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Saturday evening, November 13. His 
program embraced three Busoni arrangements of Bach 
numbers, Mozart’s sonata in A major, a group of seven 
Chopin numbers, and the Liszt sonata in B minor in one 
movement, and he was obliged to play encores, Particu- 
larly well interpreted were the Busoni arrangement of the 
Bach chaconne from the sonata for violin alone, No. 4, 
and the second movement, the menuetto, of the Mozart 
sonata, 





Maigille Pupils at Blue Cross Benefit. 


Hilda Kathryn Schurtz, contralto, and Beatrice Savelli, 
pupils of Heléne Maigille of the American School of Bel 
Canto, New York, were scheduled to participate in the 
Blue Cross Benefit at the Band Box Theatre, New York, 
Tuesday evening, November 16. 

Miss Savelli was to play the leading role in Maeterlink’s 
“Interior” and Miss Schurtz was to be heard in the Eng- 
lish, French and American national songs. 
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BOSTON-NEW YORK CRITICISMS EXPRESS 
TYPICAL McCORMACK ENTHUSIASM. 


The Irish Tenor’s Native Talent and Growing Art Inspire Extended and Flattering Reviews of Recent Recitals by 





Representative Newspapers. 























John McCormack has given a dozen concerts already 
this season and is presenting exceptionally fine programs, 
which include a number of new works. 

The following notice from the Boston Evening Trans- 
cript is an excerpt from two columns displayed in the 
issue of November 1, with a three column picture of Mr. 
McCormack, which followed the Irish tenor’s second ap- 
pearance in Boston within three weeks: 

“Contrary to the custom of much admired and 
much sought singers not a few, Mr. McCormack, 
now that he is established with a numerous and 
loyal public, steadily raises the quality of his 
pieces. He used to begin his concerts with an 
‘effective’ arioso out of Puccini; now he begins 
them with a classical air from Mozart or Handel. 
He still keeps his Irish folktunes, since they are 
excellent music in their kind and meet halfway 
the salient traits of his voice and style; but where 
he once sang ballads of the ordinary sort, he now 
sings songs by Schubert and Schumann to Eng- 
lish words, so that, with his clear diction, they are 
‘understanded by the people’ as the German verses 
never are. Even in his songs of sentiment he 
makes a finer choice than of old; and Mr. Kreis- 
ler himself has not disdained to write a 
‘especially’ for him—the little Viennese melody, 
‘The Old Refrain,’ that stood near the end of the 
tenor’s program yesterday afternoon at Symphony 
Hall. 


to the old sentimental tunes. 


piece 


No more in his extra pieces did he return 
To applauded folk 
melodies, he added more folk pieces; and upon 
the air from Mozart followed a song from Bee- 
thoven. Prepared or unprepared, for these new 
fashions his audience remained as numerous, as 
variously representative and as applausive as it 
has long been. 

“Voice, style, taste and inclination predestine the 
tenor to the singing of Mozart’s music, and he 
dares even to venture it at the beginning of a 
concert before exercise has warmed and freed his 
tones. The chosen piece on Sunday was one of 
the airs of the amorous young officers in the 
operatic comedy of ‘Cosi fan tutte’ and Mr. Mc- 
Cormack sang it with exceeding skill in the con- 
ducting of the melody so that it rose in flowing 
arabesque until, in unbroken curve, it seemed to 
return upon itself. As lovely was the suavity of 
his phrasing and as flawless the nicety of his 
mating of the tonal and the verbal accent. Keen 
instinct and controlling taste kept him within the 
light coloring and the unruffled elegance of this 
shimmering and graceful music of sentiment. 
Moreover, Mr. McCormack’s voice as such al- 
most invites Mozartian airs to its unclouded 
tones, pure tenor in quality, without a trace of 
reediness on the one hand or of thickening bari- 
tone quality on the other; supple, translucent and 
flowing; as sensuously beautiful in themselves as the 
music itself. It may be that like Mme. Melba he sings 
Mozart by sheer songful instinct; but like her again, he 
sings him also with a discerning and expert artistry. 

“Then followed familiar songs by Schubert and Schu- 
mann; Irish folk melodies, wistful, arch or rollicking; 
and semi-sentimental pieces by Mr. Chadwick and other 
composers of our immediate day—among them Mr. Kreis- 
ler’s little piece. The Lieder, even when they were as 
familiar as ‘Du bist die Ruh,’ or ‘Widmung,’ sounded a 
little strange in English text to ears wonted to the usual 
German of the concert room. The folktunes sent the 
audience crackling into applause, in some instances even 
before Mr. McCormack had begun; Mr. Chadwick’s song, 
‘When I Am Dead’ has a grave suggestion and a studied 
design that are far removed from the ad captandum senti- 
mentalities of minor American composers; and Mr. Kreis- 


ler’s little song—seemingly the first from his hand to be 
heard in Boston—is a charming piece. Superficially it is 
simplicity itself; yet it does not lack the delicate shading 
and pointing of which the violinist, whether he plays or 
writes, is adept master; the wistfulness that haunts not a 
few of his lyrics for his instrument, haunts the song, 
too. It would recall childhood memories of Vienna and 
the tender sentiment beats, as in other of Mr. Kreisler’s 





Photo by Arnold Genthe, New York. 
LATEST PHOTO OF JOHN McCORMACK. 


suggested by his native city, to old Viennese 
rhythm, landler like. 


pieces 
Vienna does more than keep the 
affection of its sons; it stirs them to charm others—far 
away and strange—with their music of loving memories. 
“In all these numbers Mr. McCormack sang with the 
fluid loveliness of tone, and the adroit skill in song that, 
when he is unfatigued in the vein and concerned with 
music worthy of them, make him a distinguished singer. 
His tones are limpidity and sweetness themselves, with 
them he can spin a melody in unbroken and elastic thread, 
in undeviating ascent and gathering cumulation until the 
climax seems as an end foreseen from the beginning. 
Upon this arc of tone, phrase melts into phrase and each 
note has its true value and adjustment. He is as mindful 
of the text and tenor of his song and they color his tones 
and point his vocal accent, now frankly and now subtly. 
Very rarely does desire for a dark tint lead him into a 


momentary throatiness and never does his sentiment, 
whatever his physical manifestations, seem calculated or 
insincere. He is quick to feel and to impart open or mis- 
chievous Irish humor and with it his clarity and aptness 
In him, also, and at his com- 


mand in his tones, is the Irish wistfulness that makes 


of diction serve him well. 


And he can rollick, 
ioo, as he did in the merry folk tune in praise of good 
liquor 


sentiment a fine and touching thing. 


a tonic piece in these prohibitory times 

In the readiness of powers and the quickness of 
mood that were his yesterday, Mr. McCormack sang 
Mr. Kreisler’s song with rare sensuous beauty and 
continent tenderness of feeling: he kept the sim- 
plicity of his folk pieces and heightened it by the 
voice of practiced art and by the trained sensibili- 
iies that he brought to them; the coloring that he 
distributed over Mr. Chadwick’s song turned tonal 
sketch into tonal picture; and if, as it seemed. he 
succeeded least well with his German Lieder, the 
impression sprang from his chosen procedure with 
them. We are accustomed to hear them sung with 
all show of feeling that the singer can shed over 
them. Mr. McCormack elected to sing them in 
their intrinsic beauty as lyrics in tones and let the 
feeling speak out of the music by the sensuous 
richness and clarity that he gave to it. Through- 
out the concert he held the audience as in the hol- 
low of his hand; yet not once did he take advai 
tage of his possession of it.” 

In the same vein, the New York Sun had the 
following to say of Mr. McCormack’s New York 
concert : 

“John McCormack, the popular tenor, gave the 
first concert of his season in New York at Car- 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon. The spectack 
presented to the eye of the visitor was one now 
familiar at these unique entertainments. Every seat 
in the house was occupied, the stage was filled 
with seats rising in amphitheatre style, and all 
the standing room was uncomfortably crowded. 

“Mr. McCormack began his program with two 
airs of Handel, after which came a long list of 
songs by various composers from Tschaikowsky 
to Harry Burleigh, together with some Irish folk- 
Mr. McCormack’s art was exhibited at its 
“‘Where’er You 


Walk’ was a piece of singing calling for the warm 


songs. 
best. His delivery of Handel’s 
est praise. It showed to much advantage th 
tenor’s ability to sustain long phrases and to de 
liver florid passages with fluency, clearness an 
apparent ease. And above all, the number was 
sung musically. 

“Again, the singer’s excellent enunciation was 
one of the most commendable features of his art 
Mr. McCormack’s popularity has been well earned, 
for he sings music by good composers, chosen 

with a view to its fitness for miscellaneous audi- 
ences, and he sings it with beauty of voice and charm of 
style.” 


Skovgaard’s Dates for Next Week. 





York 
Metropolitan Company, will fill the following dates dur 
ing next week: November 21, Joliet, Ill.; November 24 


d £4 


Skovgaard, the Danish violinist and his New 


Galesburg, Ill.; November 2 and 26, Emporia, Kan. 


Anita Rio Bookings. 


Anita Rio is booked to appear with the Buffak 
Orpheus Club, December 6, and with the Newark Orpheus 


Club, December 0. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS MOST 
VARIED PROGRAM PERFORMED 
BY ITS SYMPHONY OCHESTRA. 


Weingartner, Delius, Borodin, Liszt, Sibelius and d’Albert 
Works Interpreted by Conductor Emile Oberhoffer and 
His Musicians at Second Symphony Concert of Season— 
Sunday Orchestral Program No Less Interesing 
—Norithwestern Conservatory and Other Notes. 





Minneapolis, Minn., November 6, 1915. 
fhe second symphony concert of. the season was given 
the Auditorium on November 5 with Cornelius van 
t, cellist, as soloist. The program was very interest- 
[t opened with Weingartner’s “Merry Overture” op. 
Delius’ “Dance 


ssody” was the second number and was quite as in- 


initial performance in this city. 


esting as the opening overture, Borodin’s second sym- 
y in B minor was given a beautiful, clear and com- 
sive reading by Conductor Emil Oberhoffer. Sibel- 
e poem “Finlandia” gave still another interesting col- 
this unusual program. Mr. van Vliet scored a tre- 
us success in the d’Aibert C major ’cello concerto 
was enthusiastically recalled. 
The daily rehearsing of the orchestra, since the first 
cert two weeks ago has brought the men closer to- 
ind the ensemble is much improved. 


SUNDAY ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 


1¢ Sunday concert on November 7, was, as always, 

vell attended. An attractive program elicited much ap- 
plause, containing, as it did, Svendsen’s “Coronation 
March,” Rossini’s overture, “La Gazza Ladra,” Liszt’s sym- 
phomic poem, “Les Preludes,” Schillings’ “Ingwelde,” 
Reger’s “Ballet Suite” and {schaikowsky’s waltz and pol- 
1aise from “Eugen Onegin.” Beauty of tone marked 

ery piece and especial interest centered about Schillings’ 


omposition for it was heard on this occasion for the first 
Helen Brown Read, soprano, an 
\merican girl who succeeded abroad as a member of the 


me in Minneapolis 


Chemnitz, Saxony Municipal Opera Company, sang here 
for the first time. Her numbers were “Elsa’s Dream” 
nd the aria from the “Cross of Fire’ by Bruch which she 
ang in an acceptable manner. She responded to two 


enthusiastic encores. 
Oscar BERGENSTROM’S CONCERT. 


\ recital concert was given at the Unitarian Church on 
November 3 by Oscar Bergstrom, baritone of the Royal 
3s ind Oscar Theatres of Stockholm. This was a benefit 

the Gunnar Wennerberg Statue fund—the statue was 

rected some time ago in Minnehaha Park. Mr. Bergen- 

om sang a splendid program of songs beginning with 
the “Grenadiers,” by Reissiger, and continuing with “Eve- 
ng Song” by Alfred Berg, “The Dearest Fairy Tale” 
Korling, “The Touring Student” by Josephson, “Ditty 

( Home” by Sandberg, “Three Merry Knights” by 
Ohlsson, “Slumber Song” from “Mignon,” Papageno’s 
ouplets from Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” Plunkett’s couplets 
from “Martha,” “The Magic Waterfall” by Lindblad, 

Sweden is My All on Earth,” by Telenius, “The Bird 
‘f the Linden Tree” by Soderberg, “We March Over Dewy 
Mountains” by Thunman, and an aria from “Orphee aux 
" I-nters” by Offenbach. 
In each and every song Mr. Bergstrom showed that he 
an artist, and his rich resonant voice was beautiful in 
ll these songs. The audience sat spellbound from the be- 
ginning to the end of the program. Mr. Bergstrom was 
usically and sympathetically accompanied in this long 
<acting program by Gustavus Johnson of the Johnson 
School 
Ruth Anderson, violinist, played two groups of solos, 
itably three recent compositions of Mr. Czerwonky, ac- 
companied by Wilma Anderson-Gilman, just returned from 
& 1 trip to New York 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 


On Saturday morning, October 30, an interesting pro- 

m was given in Conservatory Hall by John Seaman 

Garns of the expression department, and Robert Fuller- 

ton, head of the voice department. The following was 

; e program: “Robert of Sicily” with musical setting by 


Cole—-Mr. Garns; “Amarilli” by Caccini, and “Caro Mio 
i 1y Williams, Mr. Fullerton; “The Hazing of Val- 
& lant” by Williams, Mr. Garns; “Orpheus with His Lute” 
Sullivan, “The Thorn” by Shields, “Had a Horse” by 
rbay, Mr. Fullerton. 
The following pupils appeared at the student hour last 
\Vednesday afternoon: Ethel Ulvin, Lowell Holmes, 
Flossie Hopper, Pearl Atteberry, pupils of Mr. Garns; Ol- 
lie Coil, pupil of Mr. Fullerton; Lulu Mansur, Ardis Lif- 
gren, pupils of Miss Alexander; Alice Witzig, pupil of 
Mr. Beck 
Mr. and Mrs. Garns and the members of the morning 
expression class entertained the members of the evening 
classes Friday evening, October 29. The affair was in the 


nature of a Hallowe’en party and dance. 
The work of the Conservatory Extension Department 


for the past week is as follows: Margaret Zeney, Estelle 
Grindeland, Milton Sliter and Lowell Holmes gave a pro- 
gram of voice, piano, and expression numbers on Tuesday 
evening at the Immanuel Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
for the Ladies’ Aid Society. Miss Zeney and Miss Grin- 
deiand also entertained the ladies of the Jones-Harrison 
Home on Wednesday afternoon, and were assisted by 
Edna Furlong, pupil of Miss Gongle. On Thursday eve- 
ning, the Linden Club had its formal opening, and the 
program was given by Ruth Knatvold, Gladys Griffith and 
Milton Sliter. At Mound, Minn., October 29, Mabel Keig, 
Alma Putman and Harriet Gongle entertained for the 
children of the town at the Methodist Church. Last 
Sunday evening Margaret Zeney and Alma Putman gave 
a group of songs and piano numbers at the Leamington 
Hotel. 
Notes. 


An evening of compositions of Stanley Avery was given 
at the Unitarian Church on November 2. Most of the 
numbers were of a popular type and entertaining. The 
soloists were Mildred Ozias, Ray Moorhouse, Christian 
Erck, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. MacPhail. 

Mrs. H. W. Gleason, of Boston, who was the first pres- 
ident of the Thursday Musical Society (she held that of- 
fice seven years) was the guest of honor at the meeting 
of the club, November 4, at the First Baptist Church. 
The program was one of the first of the artist series and 
was given by Gertrude Dobyns, pianist, and Hazel Fleener, 
contralto. RuTH ANDERSON. 





MEMPHIS BEETHOVEN CLUB HOLDS 
INITIAL MEETING OF SEASON. 


Calvary Choir’s Enjoyable Concert. 


Memphis, Tenn., November 15, 1915. 

No more auspicious opening could be desired than the 
initial meeting of the Beethoven Club. Much enthusiasm 
was shown in the report made by Miss Taenzer, who was 
a delegate to the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
held in Los Angeles. Memphians are deeply interested in 
the fact that Mrs. Jason Walker, a former president of the 
club, is the originator of the prize contest for American 
composers. 

The officers for 1915-1916 are as follows: President, 
Mrs. Robert Beattie; first vice-president, Mrs. David L. 








‘Photo by Gray, 
MRS. ROBERT BEATTIE, 


President, Beethoven Club, r915- 
16, Memphis, Tenn. 














Griffith; second vice-president, Mrs. W. E. Nickey; third 
vice-president, Mrs. W. L. Hyatt; recording secretary, 
Mrs. J. L. Andrews; corresponding secretary, Mrs. A. 
Denny DuBose; treasurer, Mrs. J. F. Hill. 


CALVARY CHoIR CONCERT. 


Calvary Church Choir, which is one of the best in the 
city, gave an enjoyable recital on a recent Sunday night. 
A trio, “Hear Us, O Father” (Owen), was sung by Mrs. 
David L. Griffith, soprano; Jean Johnson, contralto, and 
Ben Carr, tenor. 

A quartet, “Fear Not, O Israel” (Spicker), and a solo, 
“Ave Maria,” with violin obligato, by Mrs. Griffith, were 
probably the best numbers given. 





Spross Soloist in Paterson. 





Charles Gilbert Spross appeared as soloist and accom- 
panist at a concert given in Paterson, N. J., on Sunday 
evening, November 7. 


DELIUS’ “A DANCE RHAPSODY,” - 
IS PLAYED IN ST. PAUL BY THE 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA. 
Said to Be First American Hearing of Interesting Number— 


An Attractive Program Presented by 
Conductor Oberhoffer. 





St. Paul, Minn., November 11, 1915. 

St. Paul’s musical highwater mark of the past week was 

the second concert given here by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The program created profound interest 
on several grounds—mainly because, out of the five num- 
bers offered, four had never before been played in St. 
Paul—one of them, Delius’ “A Dance Rhapsody,” never 
before in America. The symphony, Borodin’s No. 2, was 
a delight. Emotionally it does not suggest the Russia cus- 
tomarily expressed in music, though orchestrally, of course, 
it does. The former idea is endorsed by a survey of the 
symphony’s story, and a realization that its spirit harks 
back to feudal days, before the Slavic heart and mind had 
been tortured by a sense of social wrongs and political in- 
justice. Its vivid color and clearly defined form were ad- 
mirably handled by Conductor Emil Oberhoffer, who per- 
mits no blurred outlines, and it is to be hoped that next 
season, at least, will bring a repetition of this symphony. 

The Delius number was another beautiful revelation. 
The reeds open it with lovely, wistful piping from a far- 
off Arcadia, and then the theme and its treatment resolve 
themselves into the spirit of Elizabethan England. That 
golden period of poetry and adventure, when men sang 
tender songs and brawled fierce brawls; when success 
vame to the hardy seafarer and the maker of verses alike 
—that was all made to live by the composer, who is evi- 
dently steeped in the traditions of the “tight little island.” 

Of perhaps the same emotional measure, but sharply 
contrasted in conception and form was the “Merry Over- 
ture” of Weingartner. Here were comedy and gaiety, but 
of a subtle, sophisticated sort, and with brilliance substi- 
tuted for sturdiness. It is the merriment of a worldly- 
wise city, as against the boisterous fun of a village fair. 

Sibelius’ “Finlandia” is a beloved visitor on any pro- 
gram, and this time it served, too, to exhibit the sectional 
beauties of the orchestra in a wonderful way. The 
brasses particularly were of a mellowness and clearness 
that were very striking, and Sibelius’ heartfelt blending of 
the somber Northern spirit with its lovely poetry was 
handled with full reverence. 

Cornelius Van Vliet, first cellist of the orchestra, made 
his first appearance as a soloist in St. Paul, and lived up 
to the requirements of a brilliant reputation. He played 
the d’Albert concerto with masterly effectiveness, al- 
though it is true that d’Albert provided a more sym- 
pathetic score for the orchestra than for the solo instru- 
ment. It was the encore, Hollmann’s andante, that de- 
veloped the really poetic, sympathetic qualities in Mr. Van 
Vliet’s musicianship, and it gave obviously greater pleasure 
than the programed number. 


AN INTERESTING RECITAL. 


A recital of remarkable beauty, both as to form and 
execution, was given November 3 by Lewis Shawe, the 
St. Paul baritone. Katharine Hoffman, for many seasons 
accompanist for Mme, Schumann-Heink, and a resident of 
St. Paul, was at the piano. Mr. Shawe has long been es- 
tablished as one of the most gifted and finished of local 
artists, a talent for program building keeping close pace 
with his vocal art, and this last recital has deepened the 
conviction that he is one of the foremost recitalists in 
America. 

A group of German Lieder had many gems, notably, 
perhaps, Schumann’s “Der Soldat,” and the Brahms 
“Staendchen.” The “Enfant, si j’etais Roi,” of Liszt, was 
another memorable song of the evening, and the set of 
English and American numbers which closed the program 
was chosen with rare discernment. 

Mrs. Hoffman contributed her full and very important 
share to what was unquestionably one of the best things 
the musical season will offer. 


Loca. NOoTEs. 


The Schubert Club opened its regular yearly series of 
fortnightly matinee musicales on Wednesday, November 
10, when the program was given by Lewis Shawe, assisted 
by his gifted pupil, Mrs. W. J. Towle, a soprano. Kath- 
arine Hoffman was accompanist for the afternoon, and the 
program consisted almost entirely of the numbers sung at 
Mr. Shawe’s recital the preceding week. 

Pupils and teachers of the Central High School had an 
enjoyable visit on November 10 from Cecil Fanning, the 
baritone. Scheduled for a formal evening recital the fol- 
lowing day, he graciously consented to sing a few songs 
for the boys and girls at the urgent request of Elsie M. 
Shawe, supervisor of music in the St. Paul public schools. 

Frances C. BoarDMAN. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 








A KANSAS PROTEST. 





Theodore Lindberg, president of the Wichita College 
of Music at Wichita, Kan., takes exception to what Ralph 
Brokaw, the Mustcat Courter correspondent at Wichita, 
had to say in his letter of September 30 regarding the 
activities of the Kansas State Teachers’ Association. In 
order to present both side of the controversy, herewith are 
reprinted the portion of Mr. Brokaw’s letter, which Mr. 
Lindberg refers to, and also give the latter gentleman’s let- 
ter complete : 


{From the Musicat Courter, October 7.} 


The Kansas State Teachers’ Association, or apparently one of its 
committees, “put over” a “joker” this summer in the way of a book 
called the “Kansas Musicians’ Blue Book,” containing the names 
and addresses of all accredited music teachers in the State, together 
with a course of study for piano, voice, violin, organ, harmony, his- 
tory, rudiments, and sight singing and public school music, divided 
into eight grades, with complete examination questions for each 
grade in the various departments. 

In the announcement from the chairman of the State accredited 
teachers it was stated, “this book will be used exclusively by all 
State accredited music teachers in this State (obligatory) as a refer- 
ence book, which they must follow in their daily lessons, as well as 
for supervisors of music in high schools where music is part of the 
credit system.” Herein lies the “joker”—each and every course out- 
lined in this book with the questions thereto, with the exception of 
only the voice and organ departments, were arranged by members 
of the school of which the chairman of this committee is president, 
and even in the voice department one of the same faculty assisted. 
Then the joker appears, by referring to the above quotation from 
this president, making it obligatory to use their courses as outlined. 
It is not the intention of this paragraph to critically dissect this 
method of procedure, actuated, no doubt, by good intentions, as this 
scribe is likewise a member and “accredited” by the State organiza- 
tion, but the question arises as to how far will this mode of procedure 
with the idea of a successful crediting plan work out, when the State 
association and its committee allows one school to attempt to outline 
the course, then the president of that school notify all members of 
this outline being obligatory. The work of the various teachers is 
entirely commendable, but the mode of procedure in trying to force 
on all members of this association this obligatory course is a little 
crude. It has been this “mode operandum” that has made some of 
the State associations make uphill work. This is an echo of the past 
year’s meeting, and the question appears as to how far this outline 
can be forced on the teachers. 

In Wichita, Superintendent Mayberry and the principal of the 
school have chosen the following to act as a committee to examine 
candidates for credit in music by the Wichita High School: Rafael 
Navas, Frank Power, Ralph Brokaw, Lucius Ades, Jetta Campbell- 
Stanley, Mrs. E. E. Higginson, Beatrice Marsh, Jessie Clark and 
Theodore Lindberg. This committee represents practically all inter- 
ests, both private and college studios, and has acted independently of 
any heretofore prescribed course save some outline satisfactory to all 
on this local committee, and, while this book referred to is of excel- 
lent merit, the phase before referred to may bring some open dis- 
cussion when this local committee gets into action again for local 
credits. 


And here is Mr. Lindberg’s protest: 


THE WICHITA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
INCORPORATED 
Tueopore Linpserc, PResIpENT 
Wichita, Kan., October 12, 1915. 
To the Musical Courier: 

“The Joker,” which appears under the heading of “State Teachers 
Activities,’ in the October 7 issue, on page 7 of the Musica 
Courier, by your Wich‘ta, Kan., correspondent, evidently Ralph 
Brokaw, may prove, we hope, the winning card in the game for sound 
progressive methods in musical instruction in the State of Kansas. 
Through lack of information or from some other source, the corre- 
spondent has seen fit to make a number of statements in regard to the 
State Association, which are untrue. I sincerely hope that inasmuch 
as the chairman of the teachers’ accrediting department and president 
of the Wichita College of Music, referred to in this article, is the 
writer of this communication, you will allow space in your paper suffi- 
cient to state the facts in the case. Any one of the following state- 
ments which I make in regard to the Kansas State Music Teachers’ 
Association may be verified by writing to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, Arthur Ax, of Hutchinson, who has the books of the associa- 
tion, or to Charles S. Skilton, of Lawrence, president of the 
association, The (obligatory) letter referred to by the correspondent 
was a letter soliciting advertising for the proposed book, to be pub- 
lished, and not an official command, either from the State association 
or chairman of either one of the committees. 

At the meeting of the State association, held in Wichita, in Decem- 
ber, 1914, with a membership of about two hundred present, the asso- 
ciation decided to establish a standard of musicianship, in the form of 
definite outlines and course of study, which might be followed and 
consulted by teachers in the State. The work could then be used by 
music teachers throughout the State of Kansas as a reference work, 
and in this way establish a uniform system of instruction. According 
to instructions from the State association, the president of the associa- 
tion, Charles S. Skilton, of Lawrence, appointed the following 
committees to submit flexible courses of study for piano, violin, 
voice, organ, theory and public school music. The committees ap- 
pointed were as follows: 

Accrediting of Teachers—Theodore Lindberg, chairman, Wichita; 
A. O. Anderson, Hutchinson; Jo-Shipley Watson, Emporia. 

Piano Standards—C. A. Preyer, chairman, Lawrence; W. 
Boughton, Topeka; Nell Cave, Manhattan; Otto L. Fischer, Wichita; 
H. Loudenback, Atchison; R. Navas, Wichita; Jo-Shipley Watson, 
Emporia. 

Violin Standards—Theodore Lindberg, chairman, Wichita; E. B. 
Gordon, Winfield; Mrs. J. A. Hogan, Junction City; W. Morse, 
Lawrence; Helen Phipps, Topeka; H. Steininger, Enterprise; A. 
Uhe, Lindsborg. 

Voice Standards—P. Utt, chairman, Salina; J. W. Bixel, Ottawa; 
C. L. Carter, Wichita; W. B. Downing, Lawrence; H. Evans, 
Wichita; Mrs, Gaston-Boyd, Newton; F. Power, Wichita. 

Organ Standards—H. Whitehouse, chairman, Topeka; A. O. An- 
derson, Hutchinson; D. A. Hirschler, Emporia; H. Dox, Highland. 

Theory Standards—T. L. Krebs, chairman, Wichita; D. A. 
Hirschler, Emporia; O. M. Schcebel, Holton; H. Whitehouse, To- 
peka; H. Dox, Highland. 

Public School Music Standards—F. A. Beach, chairman, Em- 
poria; Mrs, Gaston-Boyd, Newton; Jessie Clark, Wichita; William 
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Kinnear, Larnard; E. C. Marshall, Winfield; Mrs. Chester Thomas, 
Waterville. 

On account of the illness of Mr. Preyer, the executive commit- 
tee, in session, appointed Otto L. Fischer to act as chairman of the 
piano outline. C. S. Skilton was asked to act as chairman of the 
organ. The committee on public school music did not submit a 
complete report, so this department was left until the next meeting. 
All of the members of the various committees were notified to sub- 
mit outlines of course of study and to report to the chairman of 
their respective committee. A majority of the members appointed 
on these committees submitted suggestions for course of study, all 
of which was taken before the State executive committee, consisting 
of the following members: Charles S. Skilton, Lawrence; Edgar B. 
Gordon, Winfield; Albert O. Anderson, Hutchinson; Mrs. H. E. 
Emerson, Chanute; Otto L. Fischer, Wichita; Paul R. Utt, Salina; 
Frank A. Beach, Emporia; Nell Cave, Manhattan; Theodore Lind- 
berg, Wichita. = 

This committee (except Mr. Beach) met in Hutchinson on June 
11 and thoroughly revised and discussed the various courses as 
presented by the chairman of the special committees, appointed, and 
ordered the chairman of the accrediting department (Theodore Lind- 
berg, of Wichita) to publish a book, which should contain the names 
and addresses of the accredited teachers and accredited schools of 
the State, together with the various outlines, courses of study and 
examination questions as adopted by the State executive committee. 
This book was published under the name of the “Kansas Musicians 
Blue Book”? and was sent to all accredited teachers of Kansas, as 
well as to high school principals. To my knowledge, it is the first 
book of this kind published in America, as well as the first definite 
step taken by a State association to standardize the study of music. 

Our greatest teachers (those who have secured visible results) 
have all followed a most careful system of instruction, outline of 
technic, selections for phrasing and so on, so that when the student 
left the master he was a polished and finished product. The 
teachers who do not have a system, do not follow a definite out- 
line course of study may be counted by the thousands in America 
today. A great number of these teachers receive 50 cents per les 
son and are well paid at that. These very teachers may, by care 
ful attention and guidance, become systematic and proficient teach- 
ers. The detailed outlines of the course of study, together with 
the careful outline of examination questions, suggested by the Kan- 
sas Musicians Blue Book, including eight complete grades, should 
prove of the greatest value to these teachers and will be a lasting 
benefit to their pupils. The object of this book is to help and assist 
teachers who are willing to take suggestions and profit thereby and 
to place music on a definite basis, where tangible results may be 
obtained. Innumerable indorsements of the above mentioned Blue 
Book have been received, including one from the able editor of 
the Musicat Courter, which reads as follows: 

“I have looked it over very carefully and find it to be a most 
thorough compendium of exactly the things that all serious musicians 
and musical societies should be striving for. If everywhere the 
tests for musicians would be as serious as those presented in the 
book you forwarded to me, the general uplift in the music of the 
United States would be a quick and decisive one. 

“Thanking you for permitting me to look over this extremely 
interesting booklet, I am, Most sincerely yours, 

“(signed) Leonarp Lresiinc, Editor.” 

Thanking you for the space and hoping that this will clear the 
atmosphere of any misunderstanding on the part of my connection 
with the Kansas State Music Teachers’ Association, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
THEOoDorE LINDBERG, 
President, Wichita College of Music, Wichita, Kan. 

[The MusicaL Courter has always been a constant be- 
liever in the establishment of a definite standard for music 
teachers, provided the thing can be done in a practical 
manner. 

It does not seem that such a movement is likely to suc- 
ceed anywhere under the form which has been attempted 
in Kansas; that is, the appointment of a committee of the 
teachers themselves to be the arbiters. Very likely all the 
teachers on the Kansas “accredited” list are satisfied with 
the judgment of the committee on accrediting of teachers. 
But as the membership of the Kansas State Teachers’ As- 


sociation is ‘only about two hundred, there are undoubt- 
edly a great many more teachers in Kansas who consider 
themselves quite as good as the “accredited” teachers, and 
their methods and courses of teaching quite as good as 
those approved by the accredited teachers and printed in 
the Blue Book. 

The question of standaraization of teachers and teach- 
ing methods and standards can only be solved when the 
matter is taken in hand by some other authority than the 
teachers themselves, say a State commission of competent 
musicians who are not and never have been teachers, per- 
haps best drawn from outside so as to be as impartial as 
possible. When this comes it may be practical to get 
standardization, but as yet the day of this millennium is 
very faintly heralded—Editor Musicat Covurier.] 


Dr. Hugh Clark Honored. 





At the football game between the Universities of Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan at Philadelphia, on Saturday, Nov- 
ember 13, the students of the former university paid a trib- 
ute to the oldest member of the faculty, when between 
halves of the game, Dr. Hugh Clark, whe for forty years 
has. been the professor of music, was presented with a sil- 
ver loving cup. Gordon Hardwick, president of the senior 
class, made the presentation on behalf of the students, 


Jones—“That young man who plays the cornet is ill.” 

Green—“Do you think he will recover?” 

Jones—-“I am afraid not. The doctor who is attending 
him lives next door.”—Exchange. 











Refusing Engagements 


from Oct. 1 to 
Jan. 28, 1916, 
does not mean 
that UMBERTO 
SORRENTINO, 
thetenorof many 
brilliant success- 
es, is not open for 
engagements 
subsequent to 
this period. He 
is booked for 
forty-five con- 
certs throughout 
the South and 
East; attheircon- 
clusion heisopen 
for further en- 
gagements. 
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Sorrentino 


Onn WRG 


Private Address, 14 E. 43d St. New York Cit 
gement, A. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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“NO ALIEN!” THE SLOGAN OF 


SOME ENGLISH MUSICIANS. 


London Correspondent of the Musical Courier Tells of the Absurdities of a Provincial 
Demand from Certain Quarters of John Bull’s Domain—Inferior War Fund’ - 
Concerts—Ysaye Draws Capacity Audience to Queen’s Hall—A Discourse 
on Badly Translated Librettos—New Operas to Be Brought Out. 


33 Oakley Street, ' 

Chelsea, London, November 2, 1915 § 
Among the many asinine demands of a certain section 
the musicians of this old country, that section which 
holds it sacrilege to perform Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 


Wa 
virulent pen that not only must alien enemy music be kept 


gner in war time, is the demand at the point of a very 


ut of the sacred precincts of our blessed concert rooms, 
also alien musicians, be they enemy or other. 


Here; AN ALLEGoRY APROPOS. 


My father had a cousin whose name was Alfred Billson. 
He was Member of Parliament for the Barnstable Division 
of Devonshire some years ago, and incidentally a great 
personal friend of Gladstone. On one occasion, during 
the Parliamentary election, Billson’s opponent was Sir 
Cameron Gull, the son of that illustrious medical man, 
Sir William Gull, whose father in his turn was a humble 
fisherman at a small village in Essex. Billson was what 


1 


sed to be called here a “hopeless“ Radical. Gull was 


qually hopeless a Tory. <A topic of electioneering con- 
versation was the payment of members. Billson was for 
it—not for personal reasons, for he was not only a weal- 
thy man but the soul of honesty and unselfishness, Gull 
was against it. One night during the campaign Barnsta- 
hle’s walls were plastered over with bills the contents of 
which ran thus 

England for the Irish; London for the Polish Jew, 

£3 1 year for myself, Good old Billson! 

Billson dropped dead in the House of Commons not 


ng after this episode in his career. 
Joun Butt, Limrrep—to HIMSELF. 


Do you see the concatenation of ideas? Is not this bill 
England, 


he forerunner of the musical idea of today? 
if not for the Irish, at least for “myself” says the musi- 
ian! God bless his simple heart. What is he go.ng to 
lo with it when he has got it? Any truly famous musi- 
cian will tell you that the difficulties encountered in climb- 
ing the greasy pole of fame are as nothing to those met 
with when once at the top. The trouble is to stop there. 
So it will be found to be when the war is over, as pre- 
sumably it will be some fine day. What you can never 
persuade the British musician to understand is that the 
prizes of his profession have not gone in the past often 
to the foreigner because he is a foreigner, but because he, 
taking his art more seriously, has been at the pains of per- 
fecting himself in his art. This, I know, is a theory 
quite at variance with the generally expressed opinion of 
press and public alike over here. But it is true neverthe- 
less. The native musician is in the vast majority of cases 

ly half baked. Of course there are many of undoubted 
excellence and skill, But of these you know as much as 
we do. So do the alien enemies as well as friends, 


“FURRINERS.” 


In music, there is no doubt whatever, England has got to 
ake up if she is to keep the position so many are seek- 
ing for her now when there are few competitors, In Lon- 
lon at an? rate the public does not give a d—, I mean a 
dime or a brass farthing for nationality. They want the 
best and are ready to pay for it. You cannot bluff them 
nto thinking that Mr. Buggins is the best merely be- 
cause he is English; nor, though you are always told the 
contrary, will the public be guyed into crediting Herr 
Wiirstkénig, Monsieur Chocolate, Signor Zeppelini, or 
Hospodin Vodki with virtues which they do not possess 
merely on your ipse dixit. 

UNCHARITABLE CHARITY CONCERTS. 


But I need not labor the point for I firmly believe that 
e movement for “England for the English musician” 

vy henceforth and forever is kicking its last kick. By 
ow it may have kicked its last bucket for all that I know 
or care. It is much more interesting and to the point that 
fter all the preaching of what is called “patriotism” the 
public still remains masters of the situation, and, being 
prepared to pay the piper, is insistent on calling the tune. 
We have had an almost alarming number of fifth rate 
concerts for war funds, charities and so on, from which 
the absence of khaki has been particularly noticeable. Far 

it from me to suggest that the man in khaki knowing his 
»wn business best, avoids the danger of fifth rate singers, 
etc., in the certainty that he can face German guns, but not 
the kindergarten efforts of the embryo singer out for a 
3ut not only the man in khaki refrained 


press notice. 





from putting in an appearance. The public did likewise 
to such an extent that this autumn we are signally free 
from the banal entertainment. It did not pay. That is the 
plain English of the matter. And it did not pay because 
the entertainments were not good enough. 

YsayeE WINS YSAYELY. 

One day last week ample proof was forthcoming of my 
contention that if you give the people the best they will 
pay to hear it, for Ysaye for once came out of his shell, 
gave a recital in Queen’s Hall and packed the house. I 
think I have never heard him play so gloriously. But 
almost more interesting was the fact that on all hands I 
heard the same remark that it is perfectly useless of our 
musicians to grouse and grumble at the public attitude in 
regard to foreign musicians until they can produce their 
Ysayes, Kreislers and so on. The war will benefit us here 
if it will keep away all the second rate foreign musicians. 
But we are not going to advance very far if we are to 
insist on living, like a camel, on our own hump! 

THOSE Same Oxp Liprerros. 


Signs of reviving musical life of a more serious order 
keep showing their little heads like snowdrops in January. 
The Beecham Opera in English is going on its way very 
smoothly, and though I do not attend the performances 
as often as perhaps I ought, I did go to a matinee last 
Saturday to see Frederick Austin play Scarpia for the first 
time. He is by far the best Enghsh Scarpia I have seen. 
But, ye gods and little fishes, protect us from what pass 
for English translations! In my longish life I have never 
heard such twaddle as is sung at some of these perform- 
ances. The stall occupants were in fits of laughter at some 
of the most solemn moments, for a British public has a good 
sense of fun. In Covent Garden the banality of some of 
the. translations used was lost in the wilderness, In the 
much smaller space of the Shaftesbury Theatre it hits 
one straight between the eyes. “If you don’t love me 
you'd better look out”! says Carmen to Don José in one 
of our gloriously traditional versions of Bizet’s master- 
work. Sounds like the objurgation of a Billingsgate fish 
“lady” to her Donah. 


“ASSHURBANIPAL,” 


This morning I had a letter from Albert Coates, the 
conductor of the Imperial Opera in Petrograd. His own 
opera, for which his wife wrote the libretto, “Asshurban- 
ipal” by name, has had its premiére postponed from Jan- 
uary for a brief space in order that Balmont’s superb 
Russian translation may be the more deftly adapted to the 
score. Though Coates and his wife are both English, the 
libretto was originally written: in German. The opera 
is to be produced in Moscow. Mrs. Coates, a very gifted 
authoress with an amazing knowledge of all that apper- 
tains to stagery, a knowledge she gained on the German 
stage onto which she went for the express purpose, has 
recently written the scenario for an Indian ballet, the sub- 
ject of which is the very soul of fanaticism, for the Indo- 
French musician Delage. This musician has spent much 
time with a talking machine among Indians, and intends 
to make use of the music thus recorded in his ballet. Fur- 
ther, Coates tells me of a musical genius recently discov- 
ered, who composes, with tremendous power, sonatas in 
perfect form in three days! His name is Prokoviev. 


Operatic NOVELTIES. 


Glinka’s opera “La Vie pour le Tsar” and a brand new 
opera by our own Londoner Gustav van Holst, I have this 
moment heard, are to be produced by Thomas Beecham 
this autumn, as well as Stanford’s “The Critic.” So we 
are musically not asleep yet. Of these productions I will 
obtain particulars as soon as possible. Rosin H, Lecce. 





Some Musical Events at Sullins College. 





In connection with the music at Sullins College, Bristol, 
Va., a number of interesting recitals are scheduled for this 
season, On Monday evening, October 4, a faculty recital 
was given in the college auditorium by Henry Ward Pear- 
son, pianist; Pauline Bachman, soprano; Karl Watts Gil- 
bert, pianist; Elva Lehr, reader; Katie Rives Carlock, ac- 
companist. Piano numbers by Liszt, Chopin, and Mac- 
Dowell; vocal selections by Puccini, Campbell-Tipton and 
Salter, and a reading by Thompson formed an interesting 


program, November 7, at four o’clock, Henry Ward Pear- 
son, director of the music at this college, gave a vesper 
organ recital, assisted by Miss Bachman, T. Tertius No- 
ble, Martin, Handel, James J. Rogers, Rudolf Bibl, Oley 
Speaks, Edward MacDowell, and Wagner were represented 
on this program which was enjoyed by an audience of over 
a thousand music lovers. 

On November 29, Karl Watts Gilbert of the faculty, will 
give a piano recital, and other announced events include 
an evening of Christmas carols by the college chorus on 
December 20, under the direction of Miss Bachman; and 
a two piano recital by members of the faculty on January 
17, 
Recently the Bristol Choral Society of one hundred 
voices was organized with Mr, Pearson as conductor. He 
is planning some interesting events during the winter and 
spring. 





Morse Is to Tour South America. 





Earl W. Morse, American violinist, will tour South Am- 
erica in April, 1916. 

Foreign critics say that the ability of Earl W. Morse is 
little short of astounding, that he can make his violin laugh 
or cry at will. From this it is to be expected that the 
musical public of South America will hear a quality of vio- 
lin playing difficult to surpass, 

Morse has lived in Europe for fourteen years, and there 
he is well known as a virtuoso in all the large music cen- 
ters. Two years ago, Morse was booked to play at a con- 
cert in Halle, Germany. The program was advertised as 
follows: Concert sonata, Veracini violin concerto? op. 31, 
Vieuxtemps ; sonata, “Du Camera,” Locatelli; concerto, op. 
35, Tschaikowsky ; “Romanze,” op. 9, “Gypsy Suite” (dedi- 
cated to Morse) Count von Schonborn; sonata, A major, 
César Franck. 

The press remarked a day or two before the concert 
that the program was not an easy one, that these concertos 
as well as the sonata, A major, César Franck, were not 
often attempted by many violinists in one evening. 

The day of the concert both Morse’s violins were stolen. 
The artist endeavored to cancel the engagement, but at the 
persuasion of his manager he played, and on a cheap in- 
strument. 

In the General Anzeiger (Halle) of March 20, 1914, ap- 
peared: 

“Mr. Morse is a great technician and a wizard with his 
violin, His rendering of the Tschaikowsky concerto was 
in my estimation the best I have heard here. 

“He has a splendid school of bowing. No one but a 
great violinist could attempt this program he gave here 
and acquit himself so creditably. One had to marvel at 
the beautiful bell-like tones.” 

Morse may well be proud of his collection of favorable 
criticisms from the foreign press, others of which will fol- 
low from time to time in these columns. 





Monday Music Club of Manitowoc, Wis., 
Presents Interesting Artist’s Series. 


A recital by Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist, on Fri- 
day, October 22, opened the third annual series in the Ar- 
tist’s Course conducted by the Monday Music Club of 
Manitowoc, Wis. Mme. Zeisler played these numbers with 
her usual brilliance : 





me Rs er rer r err rete Scarlatti 
a Ret rte ee ey Ore Scarlatti 
PN oa is Khan c cheers codh Fcc Fa RRR ent onde bcd Scarlatti 
Cirmmetin:: Comte Sie Tas 5 6 5 x BSS ads tvs Wah ev ee Bach 
SO, BOS, BBs oo niccv tines caidhe tava cone Ol nter eel beet eaen Chopin 
NE OR. is, ech aes 6 enn heen eee Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
MOORE, OR. 37 ois vo ccdees hte nied cuccevanestyapesa seer tae 
Capes. DW 2 cei ce gash iaceebsrs se onks peewee os Marie Prentuer 
La PIU ON BSB iiac cp Vices ss wires 35 Chey Cecile Chaminade 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 15 (Rakoczy March).............. Liszt 


On November 19 will occur the second recital on this 
course, when Evan Williams, tenor, will sing, assisted by 
Carl Bernthaler at the piano. 





Thade de Iarecki Returns to von Ende School. 


The von Ende School of Music, New York, has made 
the following change in its schedule of recitals as sent 
out for the month of November: Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 23, an evening with Thade de Iarecki, exponent 
of the Jacques Dalcroze Eurythmic Gymnastics, will take 
place instead of the artist-pupils’ recital of Alberto Jonas, 
which latter will take place on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 7. 








Green with Bridgeport Oratorio Society. 


Marion Green, Chicago’s well known basso cantante, has 
been booked by Gertrude F. Cowen, his manager, for an 
appearance as High Priest in “Samson and Delilah” with 
the Bridgeport, Conn., Oratorio Society, December 7. 
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NORFOLK, VA., TO HAVE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Southern City to Offer Series of Three Concerts in Spring Under Direction of C. Mortimer Wiske. 








Large Orchestra and World Renowned Soloists to Appear. 


Norfolk, Va., November 13, 1915. 

Norfolk is to have a three-day music festival. The series 
of concerts planned for the latter part of April or early 
in May promise to be the beginning of an annual affair 
in this city surpassing anything of the kind in the entire 
South. 

It was last June that the movement was actually begun 
and at a meeting held in the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce the following officers and members of the board 
of directors were elected: 

Mayor Mayo, president; Mrs. Fergus Reid, first vice- 
president; Harvey Dickson, second vice-president; James 
Hume, secretary; C. W. Grandy, Jr., treasurer; board of 
directors, E. J. Doran, Judge Wilcox, Dr. H. L. Myers, 
C. P. Weston, J. I. Jenkins, S. L. Slover, L. D. Starke, 
Alan G. Burrow, Robert B. Tunstell, George Bain, A. P. 
Page, L. Mannsbach, Mrs. J. L. Hubard, Ethel Neeley, 
Charlotte Best, Mrs. Wilson Driver, Edith Lilance, F. L. 


Crocker, A. McK. Griggs. Thornton W. Allen is business 
manager. 

Since that time interest in the festival project has in- 
creased to such a degree that the musicians of the entire 
city are talking about it and have promised their coopera- 
tion, 

C. Mortimer Wiske, the conductor of the three New Jer- 
sey music festivals—Newark, Paterson and Jersey City— 
has been engaged as the director. He is to assume charge 
of the chorus and will train the singers personally. Mr. 
Wiske was formerly assistant conductor with the late 
Theodore Thomas and has conducted numerous festivals 
and concerts in various parts of the country. 

It is proposed to offer three evening concerts and in all 
probability a matinee performance. In addition to the 
large local chorus of several hundred voices which will be 
organized very soon, a large Metropolitan orchestra and 
world renowned soloists will appear. 


It is planned to open the festival with “American Com- 
posers’ Night,” the second performance being “Opera 
Night,” and the third concert in all probability calling for 
a miscellaneous program. An orchestral concert will be 
offered on one of the afternoons. 

Norfolk is splendidly located for a music festival and 
the advantages here are many. There are numerous mu- 
sical societies and a large music loving public. The grow- 
ing demand for good music has been continually noticed 
and it seems that a better time to inaugurate a music fes- 
tival could not have been chosen. 

in next week’s issue of the Musicat Courter a more de- 
tailed account of the proposed plans of the Norfolk Music 
Festival Association will be published, and it is expected 
that at that time the names of many of the soloists will be 
ready for publication. Several world renowned artists 
have already been secured and others will be selected as 
soon as the dates of the concerts are decided upon. 





SAN FRANCISCO’S RECENT EVENTS. 


Victor Herbert Season at Exposition — Piano Recital by Hugo 
Mansfeldt—Musicale in Honor of Mrs, H. H. A. Beach. 





San Francisco, Cal., October 7, 1915. 

The Victor Herbert season at Festival Hall closed this 
afternoon, bringing to an end a week of concerts. Her- 
bert was very generous in the matter of encores, and his 
own compositions were utilized liberally in this connec- 
tion. The attendance at several performances was very 
light, but the work was well received by auditors. 

The choral section of the San Francisco Musical Club, 
under the direction of Frederick Schiller, performed 
Brahms’ “Love Will Find a Way” and a “Lullaby” by Mo- 
zart. Mr. Schiller was at the piano. The two chorals 
were given with seventeen women’s voices. Mrs. William 
Ritter and Walter Wenzee, pianists, performed Mozart’s 
B flat concerto for two pianos; Arthur Conradi, violinist, 
played the Handel sonata in A major with Ferdinand 
Schiller ; Florence Nachtrieb, pianist, performed a Brahms’ 
capriccio and rhapsodie. The entire performance was ex- 
cellent. 

Huco MANSFELpT’s RECITAL. 

3essie Fuller, secretary of the Mansfeldt Piano Club, 
writes the MusicaL Courter correspondent an account of a 
recent recital by Hugo Mansfeldt, the venerable pianist, and 
one of the few surviving pupils of Liszt, which was given 
before the club. The letter is as follows: “Mr, Mansfeldt 
was an inspiration to every member, his flawless technic 
and individuality making it a never to be forgotten per- 
formance.” The program was certainly formidable, includ- 
ing a sarabande and gigue by Bach; a Beethoven sonata; 
scherzo, romance and presto by Schumann, and five com- 
positions by Chopin. The performance, so I am informed, 
was brilliant throughout. 

MusIcaALe 1N Honor or Mrs, BEAcH. 

A very noteworthy musicale was given the past week 
at the residence of Joseph G. Jacobson, at which the per- 
formers were Alice Gentle, who sang arias from “Car- 
men”; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, who played several of her 
own piano compositions; Nelly Laura Walker, accom- 
panied by Professor Carlos Troyer at the piano, who sang 
three Zuni Indian songs by Troyer, appearing in costume; 
Mrs. Le Roy Chase, who sang some of Mrs. Beach’s songs; 
George von Hagel, cellist, and Clare Alexander, soprano. 
The Zuni Indian songs caused much interest, because of 
their novelty and splendid dramatic and lyrical qualities. 
The occasion was in honor of Mrs. Beach. 

; Davin H. WALKER. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink Again 
Wins Quaker City Audience. 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink gave a recital in Philadel- 
phia on November 9, that quite carried the “Quaker City” 
off its feet. The Philadelphia Record in the course of 
its review, said: “Mme, Schumann-Heink is probably the 
most impressive figure on the concert stage today. The 
dignity and poise of the real woman mark everything she 
does, while her absorption in her art is a welcome change 
from some of the recent attempts at sensationalism wit- 
nessed on the Academy stage. She was superb vocally 
and sang with all the ardor and contagious enthusiasm 
so peculiar to her.” 

The Philadelphia Ledger remarked: “Not often does an 
hour and a half of song run so wide a gamut from grave 





to gay, from tears to laughter. In either aspect, as vocal 
art or as a reading of life, this was a supreme achievement. 
It was great singing and great drama, born of a pro- 
found experience of life itself and the heart of a sentient 
womanhood that Mme. Schumann-Heink gave her numer- 
ous auditors.” Said the Philadelphia Press: “It was a 
recital that will long live in the minds of those who heard 
her.” 


ST. LOUIS MORNING CHORAL 
CLUB MEMBERS ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER ART OF MARCELLA CRAFT. 
Noted Singer Scores a Triumph on Occasion of Her Initial 


Appearance in Missouri Metropolis— Elizabeth 
Cueny’s Managerial Activities. 








St. Louis, Mo., November ro, rors. 
Elizabeth Cueny presented Marcella Craft to the mem- 
bers of the Morning Choral Club at the Wednesday Club, 


November 4. Miss Craft sang nineteen difficult numbers, 





ELIZABETH CUENY, 
The latest St. Louis impresaria. 

including a group of Italian, French, German and English 
songs and closed with four arias from “Madame Butter- 
fly.” At the end of the program her voice showed no 
fatigue. “Rose in the Garden of the World” (from 
“Fairyland”) by H. T. Parker, revealed the full beauty 
of her high tones. In “Nina,” by Pergolesi, Miss Craft 
displayed an abundance of musical temperament and 
marked rhythmical feeling. Throughout the program her 
voice was clear, pure and limpid, yet remarkable in its 
warmth and dramatic intensity. 

At the close of the program Miss Craft was recalled 
to the stage many times. The dignified society ladies 


stamped their feet, screamed “bravo! bravo!” and ripped 
many a seam in their kid gloves, so intense was their ex- 
citement over the beautiful Craft voice and charming per- 
sonality. 

This was Miss Craft’s initial appearance here, and many 
musicians requested Miss Cueny to secure this artist for 
a return engagement. Mrs. Carl J. Luyties was the able 
accompanist for Miss Craft. After the musicale the Misses 
Craft and Cueny were guests at a luncheon given at the 
Woman’s Club by the board of directors of the Morning 
Choral. 

KREISLER’S RECITAL. 


Elizabeth Cueny has the happy faculty of knowing how 
to present leading artists to large audiences. Another 
feather in her cap was the recital by Fritz Kreisler on 
October 9. 

Two Sr. Louis Artists. 


St. Louis is proud of two of her artists, Marie Caslova, 
violinist, and Clara Wiillner, pianist, who are advertising 
this city musically through their numerous concert tours. 
This month Caslova plays with the symphony orchestra 
at Lafayette, Ind., Urbana and Jacksonville, Ill., Hannibal 
and Columbia, Mo., December 15 in New York at Aeolian 
Hall and near by cities and returning home in time to play 
January 7 and 8 with the local symphony orchestra. Dur 
ing January she will concertize in the West 

Clara Willner, the pianist, and niece of Dr. Ludwig 
More will be said of 
3IRDIE DITZLER. 


Willner, is gaining fame rapidly. 
her work in my next letter. MA‘ 





SOME BOURSTIN ENCOMIUMS. 


Russian Violinist Acclaimed by New York Press. 


Arkady Bourstin, the young Russian violinist, whose 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Wednesday after- 
noon, November 3, proved him to be an artist of extraor- 
dinary merits, received the following tributes from the 
daily press: 

There are violinists in plenty who can play correctly and intelli 
gently, but those who have a marked individuality of tone or style 
are few in number. Arkady Bourstin is one of them. He “arrived” 
yesterday in no uncertain fashion, rousing his audience to a pitc 
of excitement which suggested a Kreisler or an Elmgn rather thar 
a comparative newcomer New York Evening Mail, November 


1915. 


His playing of the Bruch concerto was marked by beautiful finis 
and a delicate sense of nuance. His intonation was throughout 
impeccable. 

Mr. Bourstin is an artist who is free from exaggeration and 
possessed of unusual interpretative insight. Whatever he did yester 
day was accomplished on a firm basis of musical knowledge, free 
from affectation —New York Tribune, November 4, 1915 





Among struggling young musicians sent abroad for their musical 
education by generous friends in New York, few in recent years 
have fulfilled the hopes of their sponsors so completely as Arkady 
Bourstin, who yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall gave an exhibi 
tion of his talents that more than bore out the favorable impression 
he made at his recital on November 27, 1914, and as soloist of the 
Symphony Society’s concert on January 4, 1915. Indeed, the youth- 
ful Russian-American violinist proved himself on this occasion 
worthy of a place in the first rank of his profession —New York 
Press, November 4, 1915. 


The Russians had it all their own way in music yesterday At 
Aeolian Hall in the afternoon Arkady Bourstin, Russian violinist 
in an eclectic recital, proved himself to be a finished virtuos« 
New York Evening Telegram, November 4, 1915 

Mr. Bourstin played the Bach work with beautiful tone, excellent 
phrasing and thorough comprehension of the great cantor’s style 
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rd B on the program was not the one usually included in 
1, but Bruch, whose D minor concerto was heard. Max 
Br may not be one of the three greatest B’s in music, but no 
ever written more idiomatically for the violin, or with a 
ypious flow of melody. An orchestra is required to do full 
this work, but Mr. Bourstin’s pure and agreeable tone 
ng way of presenting the melodic contents of the score 
) atone for its absence. Among the other pieces played 
eresting “Scherzo Giocoso,” by Albert Spalding, which 
her excellencies of Mr. Bourstin’s art. He deserves 
too, for avoiding all of the cheap fiddler’s tricks, 
e prominent virtuosos resort to.—New York Evening Post, 

sous 
showed as before an admirably developed technic and a full 
sical tone His interpretation of the sonata on the whole was 
ble The adagio and fugue of Bach in G minor, unaccom- 
llowed and it was well played. In another number, 


Br s D minor concerto, the player seemed more at ease with 


lience nd did some of his best work. Admirable skill in 
1 intonation almost faultless and much finish were quali- 
led in obtaining some fine effects—New York Sun, No- 


THE BOURREE. 


By Jerrrey PuLver. 
[In the Monthly Musical Record.] 





Generally supposed to have been a native of Auvergne, 
the Bourrée was thought by some—notably by Taubert, and 
after him by F. L. Schubert (“Die Tanzmusik”)—to have 
come originally from the Spanish province of Biscaya. As 
far as we are able to judge by the early examples left, the 
form, as we found in 
the French possibility is not 
precluded that this derived from the 
Biscayan one, or, more likely, that both were evolved out 

At all events, the 
Bourrée was still being danced in the Auvergne when 
Rousseau wrote his Dictionary of Music.in 1764, and when 
1770. Albert 
Czerwinski, writing ‘ 1878, ‘tells us that the form was 
then still in use in the Middle and South of France, and 
Lily Grove (1895) says that at the present time in Au- 
vergne, one can see the peasants dancing and singing for 
hours together, repeating the short air of the form without 


pause 


know it, was first to be 
Province, although the 


dance was 


of a local modification of the Branle. 


De Felice published his Encyclopedia in 


In its natural environment the Bourrée was a gay dance 
in moderately quick tempo, and in duple measure (gener- 
ally two-four or alla breve). It was of a distinctly rustic 
character, and a certain amount of rough vigor was dis- 
played in its performance. Gaston Vuillier says that the 
third heat of each measure was accentuated by the stamp- 
ing of saboted feet, and from this one sentence alone much 
of the nature of the form may be learned. But it was 
just this strongly marked rhythm that raised it so high in 
the favor of the bucolic dancers, and its innocent in- 
souciant, and at the same time forceful movements made it 
the dance par excellence for the rustics of Central France. 
When instruments were not available, the song fulfilled all 
their functions, as it did in so many of the ancient popular 
dances. 

In its regular form the Bourrée always commenced on 
the up beat, and a characteristic feature of its rhythm was 
the accented crotchet generally 

Very marked stress was laid 
on the first and third beats, and altogether the accentuation 
was usually of almost exaggerated vehemence. The com- 
mon form of two repeated sections of four, or a multiple 


the dactvlic metre—i. e., 


followed by two quavers. 


of four bars, was general 

Some uncertainty exists as to the date at which the 
Bourrée was introduced into Paris. Czerwinski says it 
was first danced there by street musicians in 1587; but 
others place the date somewhat earlier, and attribute the 
honor to Catherine de Medici. Be this as it may, the fact 
remains that the Bourrée never became a popular dance in 
It is true that it was mentioned by Sevigné and 
Chateaubriand, but remembering the simple rusticity of 
the measure, it is not difficult to understand the reason for 
this lack of enthusiasm in high dancing circles; and al- 
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The Songs of. England, France, Russia 
and Germany will be interpreted in a 
manner unique and superb by 


ARNOLDE STEPHENSON 


of Paris (native of Baitimore) 








who will have the co-operation at the 
piano of the distinguished French com- 
poser and accompanist 


ROBERT SCHMITZ 
The Tour is now being prepared by 
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though, as we shall see later, many examples of the form 
are to be met with in the French Opera, De Felice in 1770 
said it was little employed, because its steps were not noble 
enough for the theatre or opera. 

In the early ballets of Lully the Bourrée found a place 
as frequently as it did in the later operas, but very seldom 
was the form used the orthodox one; and I cannot help 
thinking that Lully included the Bourrée more because he 
liked it as incidental music than for purposes of the dance. 
Examples of these Bourrées are contained in the “Ballet 
des Arts” (1663), “Les Amours Desguisez” (1664), “Le 
Mariage Forcé” (1664) and “La Princesse d’Elide” (1664). 
The specimen in “Bellérophon” (1679) is interspersed with 
song, and in the prologue to Phaéton” (1683) there is a 
Bourrée, while a second example is contained in act 5. 
The prologue to “Achille et Polixene” 1687) has a Bourrée, 
and the “Ballet des Saisons” (1700), also part written by 
Collasse, contains two specimens in act 2, scene 6. Des- 
touches, following, also provides a fair number of Bour- 
rées; “Omphale” (1701) has one in the prologue and an- 
other in act 3, scene 4; “Callirhoé” (1712), one in act 4, 
scene 3; “Télémaque et Calypso” (1714), one of forty 
bars (?) in act 4, scene 5, while the example in act 5, scene 
6, is in the regular form of two repeated sections of eight 
bars each; and “Semiramis” (1718) contains a specimen 
in scene 2 of the prologue (eight and sixteen bars re- 
peated). Marais gives a Bourrée in act 1, scene 5, of 
“Ariane et Bacchus” (1694), and another in the prologue; 
and the same composer uses the form in his collections of 
instrumental music in 1711 (Book III. of the “Pieces de 
Violes,” two specimens). Rameau continued its use in the 
opera—in the prologue to “Les Fétes d’Hébé” (1739)—and 
De Felice mentions some Bourrées written quite late in the 
eighteenth century. Feuillet gives the step of the Bourée 
in his “Choregraphie” (1700), but in none of the three 
cases is the form used alone. In one of them—“La Bourrée 
d’Achille”—we have three sections of eight bars each, after 
which the time changes to three-four and a menuet fol- 
lows. In another example Feuillet gives figures illustrat- 
ing the movements of a set dance called “La Savoye,” of 
which one of the parts is a Bourrée. “La Bourgogne” is 
another dance in the same work followed by a Bourrée. 

When the Bourrée was taken into the German suite it 
was treated with much more freedom, especially in the case 
of the later writers. In the earlier stages of its use in 
Germany the original form was still retained. Georg 
Muffat’s “Florilegium Primum” (1695) contains the form 
in no fewer than six of the seven suites, all of the exam- 
ples being in regular form; while in the “Florilegium 
Secundum” (1698) another two are to be found, one of 
them called “Bourrée de Marly imitée.” The last contains 
a menuet followed by “Borea da Capo.” In the same set 
of “Fasciculi” we come across the term “Tempo di Borea,” 
which shows the dance itself to be gone, and the form well 
enough known to become an indication of tempo and of 
the spirit desired by the composer. The form seems to 
have become quite naturalized in Germany, and we find 
Bourrées in the works of Johann Krieger (1697). Niedt 
(“Handleitung zur Variation”), 1706, describes the dance, 
and Johann Mattheson gives an example in No. 7 of the 
“Twelve Sonatas for Two or Three Flutes, Without Bass.” 

By the time Bach used the Bourrée its form had already 
been developed to much greater proportions than it had 
known in France; and those in the fifth and sixth French 
suites, as well as the two examples in the “Ouverture fran- 
caise” and in the orchestral suite in C, may be quoted as 
typical. In the last named case we have the final stage in 
the development—the first Bourrée is followed by the sec- 
ond—and then by Bourrée 1, da Capo. Frequently the 
second Bourrée (as was the case in some other forms) 
could be met with a la Musette. The two Bourrées in 
Bach’s Violin Solo Partitas must be mentioned before 
leaving the form in Germany. 

The Bourrée found its way to Italy also, and was used 
by many of the composers active there at the close of the 
seventeenth century. As may be expected from their title, 
the “Balli in Stilo Francese” of G. B. Vitali (1685) contain 
many essentially French forms, among them the Bourrée, 
or “Borea” as it was called in Italy; there are half a dozen 
of specimens in the work mentioned. Corelli may be cited 
as another of the famous to use the form in Italy; in the 
“Suonate da Camera” (1692), No. 4, we may see a Bourrée 
marked prestissimo, and in No. 5, another. It may be 
mentioned in passing that Corelli was not at all particular 
as to the speed indications he used. If the melody struck 
him as being suitable for quick performance, he simply 
marked it allegro or presto, whether the form was labelled 
Sarabande, or Allemande, or Bourrée, or what not. 

In England the Bourrée attainned to quite great popu- 
larity. This may come as surprising news to those who 
have accepted the statement of Hawkins—“the Bourrée 
seldom occurs but in compositions of French masters”— 
and I can show specimens that “occurred” in England both 
before and after the date at which Hawkins wrote. It is 
true that their number is not so great as that of some of 
the other forms; it is also true that some examples are 
only French Bourrées reprinted here; but as soon as the 
dance became better known the native writers soon began 


to supply new music for it. The name of the form re- 
mained in our literature until comparatively late; Swift 
using it twice: “Dick could neatly dance a jig, but Tom 
was best at borees,” and, “From hence came all ‘those 
monstrous stories that to his lays, wild beasts danc’d 
borees” (“Ovidiana”). 

As is to be expected, some of the early specimens we find 
are from the pens of foreigners, and we may with justice 
take it that these musicians were responsible for its intro- 
duction into this country. John Playford’s “Musick’s De- 
light on the Cithren” (1666) contains only three pieces 
labelled “Bore,” “Boree,” and “The Running Boore,” re- 
spectively; the last named being used again in “Musick’s 
Hand-maide” (1678). But by 1690 a large number of 
Bourrées had been brought from France, and many of 
them were included in the “French dances, used at court, 
and in the dancing schools” that Playford gives in “Apol- 
lo’s Banquet.” The form was at this period extensively 
copied by the English composers, and several Bourrées in 
regular form appeared; typical examples are those in 
Humphrey Salter’s “Genteel Companion for the Recorder” 
(1683), one of them being called “Mr. Farmer’s Borey.” 
In the British Museum, the printed book Ki.c.5. contains 
a couple of compositions in manuscript by Henry Purcell, 
one of them being a “Borry.” Additional Manuscript 
35,043 also contains, on folio 9, a Bourrée written in 
England circa 1649-1697 for violin or flute. It is curious 
that all these escaped Hawkins’ notice; still more surpris- 
ing when we remember that in the works of musicians 
contemporary with the historian the Bourrée was by no 
means infrequent. 

As a dance the Bourrée became fairly common in Eng- 
land, and many references to it are to be found. Two by 
Swift are given above; Tomlinson explained it and gave 
the steps in his publication of 1726, and often used the 
“Pas de Bourrée” in other dances. 

The use made of the form in Germany, and its popu- 
larity in England, will be two cogent reasons for Handel 
availing himself of it on more than one occasion; and arias 
of his are to be met with labelled “Tempo de Bourrée.” 

As we have seen, the Bourrée was still used in England 
during the first reigns of the Georgian era; but its popu- 
larity did not extend right through the eighteenth century, 
and before that epoch closed the Bourrée had vanished 
from the dancer’s repertoire, and it was remembered only 
in the suite, where the guest’s place—between the Sara- 
Lande and the Gigue—was always open to receive it. 





REVIEW OF MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 32.) 


Six tuneful numbers of medium difficulty, reminding 
one in style of the works of Eduard Schiitt. 
Charles T. Griffes. 

THREE ToNE PICTURES. 

“The Lake at Evening” (50 cents). 

“The Vale of Dreams” (60 cents). 

“The Night Winds” (75 cents). 

FANTASIE PIECES. 


“Barcarolle” ($1). 

“Notturno” ($1). 

“Scherzo” ($1). 

Mr. Griffes evidently has a thorough knowledge of com- 
positions and is an experimenter in modern harmonies. 
These numbers, however, are more interesting for the 
musician to play than for the average listener to hear. 
Anton Provakznik: 

Five Tone Poems. 

“Mourning” (50 cents). 

“Sunrise” (50 cents). 

“The Weeping Willow by the Pool” (50 cents). 

“The Fountain” (50 cents). 

“Love Speaks” (35 cents). 

Salon pieces, medium difficulty and rather distinctly 
bourgeois in style. 

Mana Zucca, 

“Scene de Ballet” (50 cents). 

Melodious piece, which would have been known as a 
“skirt dance” had it been written twenty years ago. 


Piano - Four Hands. 
Theodora Dutton. 
Srx Romantic DANcES IN Duet Form. 


“Valse Dansante” (40 cents). 
“Marcia di Bravura” (40 cents). 
“Mazurka” (40 cents). 

“Danse Poetique” (40 cents). 
“Russian Dance” (40 cents). 
“Minuetto” (40 cents). 

These are teacher and pupil pieces. Melodious and ef- 
fective. The pupil’s part is about second grade difficulty. 
Violin and Piano. 

Johann Sebastian Bach. 

“Arioso” (50 cents). 

Sam Franko’s transcription of a familiar number. For 
the G and D strings. 
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WHAT THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL 
CLUBS HAS DONE FOR AMERICAN MUSIC. 


By SUSAN BALDWIN WALKER, IN THE MUSICAL MONITOR 














The ambition of an organization can only be logically de- 
termined by a relative comparison of its achievements with 
its opportunities. The National Federation of Musical 
Clubs had to create most of its opportunities, therefore its 
achievements are the more remarkable. It is my privilege 
to lay before you the work of one of the many Federation 
activities—that of the American Music Department. 

Back of the inception of,any line of work, if it is worthy 
of serious consideration, there lies a strong reason and 
purpose. Ten years ago the Federation of Musical Clubs 
after deciding to abandon the attempt to establish a na- 
tional artist committee, was placed in the position of hav- 
ing no definite, clearly defined work upon which the feder- 
ated clubs could concentrate their energies in a national 
way, and unless this object could be supplied, there was 
imminent danger of disintegration. At this time, a resolu- 
tion was passed by the national board to submit to the clubs 
at the 1907 Biennial Convention, the plan of placing the 
Federation behind the American composer and artist in a 
practical, helpful way. This resolution was unanimously 
carried at the convention in Memphis, May, 1907. The 
American Music Department was established and a stand- 
ing committee consisting of Mrs. Susan B. Walker, chair- 
man, Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, Mrs. David Allen Camp- 
bell and Arthur Farwell was appointed to develop this 
work. With but one exception the personnel of this com- 
mittee has remained unchanged. Arthur Farwell, at his 
own request, was relieved from active work, and David 
Bispham appointed to fill his place. 

The establishment of the biennial competition for Amer- 
ican born composers seemed to this committee the best 
way to carry forward a propaganda already begun to 
arouse interest in native creative art, This plan has been 
subjected to much criticism, which has to some extent re- 
tard d the work. Nevertheless, the point has been gained. 
The waters have been stirred. The past five years show 
progress. The press has been filled with articles of ap- 
proval and ridicule, all of which means publicity. Our 
orchestras are giving programs of American music com- 
positions. Artists specialize in such programs. Clubs are 
studying American music, and establishing American music 
days. In our own country and Europe our composers have 
been given recognition. 

The National Federation in carrying on these competi- 
tions for the past eight years, had no mistaken ideas or 
false hopes about the value of the works that would be sub- 
mitted. We have known that no Beethoven, Brahms or 
Cesar Franck would spring suddenly into existence. But 
we knew that there were men and women that were in 
this country who were striving to express themselves 
through the art they loved, and we earnestly desired them 
to know and feel that the music clubs of America were 
glad to give their work recognition and encouragement. 

One composer, who has been awarded two of our prizes, 
said to me, “It is not only the prizes in a monetary way 
that appeals to us, although that is of great value to many 
of us—but it is the thought that there is a strong body 
of splendid, earnest women, lovers of music, back to us, 
watching with interest the growth and development of our 
work. That is comfort and wonderful inspiration.” 

Our hope has been gradually to gather a choice collec- 
tion of American compositions selected from the entries in 
these competitions by judges who have always been the 
best and greatest musicians obtainable in this country. This 
collection added to work already recognized from our best 
composers, to form the basis or nucleus of American mu- 
sical literature, growing always broader and, greater each 
year. “For the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns.” A recent article in the Musica. 
Courter expressed the thought we held: “The American 
composer is handicapped by the fact that there is no great 
National American style in music. A German composer, 
for example, might hear and study German music from 
the cradle to the grave, and yet find all he required of the 
highest and best style. An American musician is com- 
pelled to study foreign music to learn his art and acquire 
his technic.” 

We have not been building for the present alone. We 
felt that unless we began to lay the foundation now, the 
final achievement, a great National School, would be long 
delayed. We must so build that future generations of 
Americans can find every requirement for style and technic 
in American music. We do not claim that the compositions 
that have been awarded prizes are the best that have been 
written by American composers, We only give them recog- 


nition as the best submitted in these competitions. Their 
value as works of art will be determined by the approval 
of the public and the place they are given in the musical 
literature of America. Orchestral conductors and choral 
directors could be very helpful at this point by cooperat- 
ing with the federation in bringing these compositions be- 
fore the American people. 

As chairman of this committee, I at one time wrote to 
all the conductors of the orchestra that tour this country, 
asking them to place the prize symphony upon one of their 
spring festival programs, but received no response to the 
suggestion. The federation has, in these four competi- 
tions, given $5,650 in prizes, all of which has been con- 
tributed by the clubs and individual members. As prize 
works, we have five symphonic works, one choral, two 
chamber music, one piano sonata, five songs, one operetta 
for school children and one part song. 

It seems to me appropriate at this time to speak in ap- 
preciation of the work done by the judges, who have so 
generously given their assistance to the federation the past 
eight years. When you select the most competent person 
for a special work, you are sure to find a very busy one. 
When you recall the names of the splendid men and women 
who have responded to our call for help as judges, you 
will appreciate their generous interest in consenting to give 
their time to the absolute drudgery of a careful, critical 
examination of the scores submitted. This is especially 
true of the larger works. 

I feel sure the federated clubs in convention assembled 
will unite with the American Music Department in extend- 
ing to all these judges sincere thanks and appreciation. 
The reports sent in by the judges after each competition 
form interesting reading. After carefully reviewing the 
reports of the fifty-three judges of the four contests, I find 
one opinion expressed by these committees. There has 
been, in a large proportion of works submitted, a deplor- 
able tack of fundamental training in theory and composi- 
tion. While there has been a strong desire to look for 
musical inspiration and individuality it has been impossible 
to recognize these unless clothed in the proper form. Tech- 
nic is absolutely necessary for intelligent musical expres- 
sion. Four years ago at Philadelphia Mr. Farwell urged 
more thorough work upon the part of women entering the 
field of composition and told them that very few were 
properly equipped for the work. It has been, therefore, in 
the symphonic class and larger works that we have had the 
best results. When a composer attempts to write a sym- 
phony he must necessarily have done much routine work 
and had large experience in writing. 

In considering future work in this department I most 
earnestly urge the continuance of the competition in the 
symphonic class. I believe the composers appreciate this 
opportunity and it is a strong stimulant for regular, sys- 
tematic work on their part, not alone because of the prize, 
but we all know from personal experience, in this age which 
demands so much of us, we must have some definite, speci- 
fied work before us upon which to focus our energies or we 
are inclined to wait for a “convenient season.” 

You are to discuss during this convention a revision of 
the constitution that will mean entire reorganization. This 
is inevitable. Each year, in the evolution of such a work, 
brings new combinations, personalities and interests. We 
must go forward blazing the way. There is much to be 
done before we “hear America singing.” 

Among the subjects to be discussed will be the estab- 
lishment of National Schools of Music. Whether this 
means general schools, supported by individual efforts, or 
national schools under government supervision, I do not 
know. But I would like to give out a thought which, 
though not original, has been much in my mind. 

Soon after the Chicago biennial, Mrs. Flournoy Rivers, 
of Birmingham, Ala., greatly enthused by the wonderful 
work the federation was doing, wrote a letter to President 
Wilson in which she made the suggestion that a depart- 
ment of fine arts be established by Congress with a secre- 
tary, who should, of course, be a member of the cabinet. 
She received a reply that President Wilson was much in- 
terested and would give her letter consideration when some 
of the problems that were occuping his attention were 
settled. We all know that as yet no relief has come to 
our heavily burdened chief. Our hearts are full of sym- 
pathy for and confidence in him. Long live our Presi- 
dent! 

But the time is ripe for the discussion of such national 
action. Why should we not profit by the example of our 


sister republic? France has her Minister of Beaux Arts, 
and the government has much to do with the musical in- 
terests of that country. 

In 1867, through the endeavors of educational associa- 
tions, Congress voted to establish a Department of Educa- 
tion. In 1868 this was reduced to a Bureau of the Interior 
Department, with an annual appropriation of $72,000. It 
would seem, after the lapse of half a century, that the edu- 
cational interests of this country call for larger recogni- 
tion. Why should we not at this convention organize a 
campaign that will result in presenting to our next Congress 
a bill asking for the establishment of a Department of 
Education? This department should contain a Bureau of 
Fine Arts. The arts interests of our country have reached 
a point where government supervision would be of ines- 
timable value. 

Through our national and State organizations, with the 
cooperation of all other educational associations, we could 
bring a tremendous influence to bear upon our senators 
and congressmen, educate them to the idea, and when Con- 
gress convenes next fall we could have our forces so lined 
up, Our ammunition and airships (not castles) in such con- 
dition as would be a credit to the Kaiser and Germany. 
The greater the enterprise, the more interest we can arouse, 
for we all enjoy achieving great things. It is for the indi- 
vidual clubs to do local, the federation to do national work 

One of the most gratifying results of musical evolution 
is the continuous opening of new and greater prospects. 

How little we realized, when in Memphis eight years ago, 
we set in motion sound waves of American music, that 
they would mingle with the roaring waves of the mighty 
Pacific as its waters lap the shores of sunny California. 

The establishment of the $10,000 prize for an American 
Grand Opera Company every four years marks the climax 
of the work of the American Music Department. This 
grand prize of America will surely influence American 
music as the Grand Prix de Rome influences European art. 

When we think of the stupendous amount of work done 
in the last two years, by the composers, the Los Angeles 
people, the federation and judges, the money expended, the 
bringing together from opposite ends of the continent musi- 
cal elements that will doubtless combine for future enter- 
prises, the breaking down of eastern and western prejudices 
through the understanding that comes from commingling, 
the conservative Kast pointing out the value of painstaking 
detail, and thorough technic in all lines, the impulsive, 
great hearted West, pouring out in overflowing measure its 
inexhaustible enthusiasm, optimism and hospitality, we real- 
ize the great responsibility that the federation carries and 
that competent, enthusiastic and willing workers are neces- 
sary to achieve success in all its great plans. 

Did any of you, who for the first time traveled from the 
Mississippi River to the Pacific Coast, recall the wonder 
you felt as a child when studying about the Great American 
Desert? Pike, whose name is attached to that giant peak 
of the Rockies, in his report to the War Department, con- 
demned these plains to everlasting sterility. In 1858 the 
North American Review declared, “The people of the 
United States have reached their inland western frontier 
and the banks of the Missouri River are the shores at the 
limitation of a vast ocean desert which it is proposed to 
travel, if at all, with caravans of camels.” We all agree 
with our friend from Ireland that “half the lies told about 
this country are not true.” The American desert seems to 
have deserted. The wonderful trains that scale the heights 
of the Rocky Mountains do not resemble 
camels,” and the territory whose annual products now ex- 
ceed a billion dollars was a wonderful bargain when our 
government consummated its purchase for fifteen million 
dollars. And these things were said and written only fifty- 
seven years ago! 

The blood of the people who overcame the stupendous 
obstacles nature interposed to the progress of civilization 
flows in the veins of the people of California today. They 
believe in action, they spare nothing and want everything 
They know the value of time and the poorest day is never 
wasted. So, when they decide to make the Pacific Coast the 
home of American Grand Opera and Los Angeles the Bey- 
reuth of America, it will be done. Every four years the 
thousands of people who have made the pilgrimage to 
Bavaria will turn their steps westward toward the mecca 
of American art. Those who have worked long and faith- 
fully for such achievement may never see this day. But 
what matter! The “Joy was in the working, and each in 
his separate star, will draw the Thing as he sees it, for the 
God of Things as they are.” 


“ : 
Caravans of 


Roger Kahn, a Pupil of Jacques Kasner. 





Among the pupils at present studying with Jacques Kas 
ner, the violinist, is Roger Kahn, son of Mr. and Mrs 
Otto H. Kahn. Mr. Kahn, senior, is a well known figure 
in the musical life of New York, being chairman of the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and a prominent music lover of the metropolis. 
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SALT LAKE PAPER PAYS HIGH TRIBUTE 


or Lucy Gates in “‘Traviata.”’ 





- Salt Lake City, Utah, 


TO MRS. H. H. A. BEACH. 


November 10, 1915. 


guest of Edna Cohn before continuing her trip to New 
York, and Mrs. Beach returned to California where she 


WANTED 





has engagements pending. 

Other artists appearing in the Artists’ Concert Series for 
the coming season, are the Brahms String Quintet, Jennie 
Dufau and M, J. Brines, Tilly Koenen, Maud Powell, 


OPPORTUNITY IN A CQONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC—There is an oppor- 
tunity in the Middle West for a man or 





1. H. A. Be assisted by Fernanda Pratt, con- Charles Wakefield Cadrhan and Princess Tsianina Red- woman who has some business experi- 
antic ult ned the Artists’ Concert Series, Monday, October feather. ence in the musical field to take charge 
Hotel Utah ballroom, under the direction of Lucy Gates and her supporting company selected from of the enrollment department of a large 
| eam They were greeted by a large and en- the best musicians of this city, scored a brilliant success in conservatory, in a city of about 235,000 
e udience, which was well represented by Salt the production of “La Traviata” at the Salt Lake Theatre population. The director of the conser- 
ling musicians and society patrons. Mrs. Beach for five performances during the week of October 4. Miss vatory wants to get in touch with some 
ae rt er audience with an inspiring rendition of her Gates scored again in her favorite role of Violetta, in which one who is-looking for a good business 
mr it s well as those by Bach and Brahms, she was most successful during the years spent with the opportunity and is financially able to take 
P won the hearts of her listeners by her Royal Opera of Cassel and Berlin. Others taking prominent an interest in a well paying school, Ad- 
Be, | contralto voice and charming personality, Ac- parts in this production were Ruth Ingman, Evangeline “M. E. Y.,” care of Mustcat Courtrr, 
ea Herald Republican, “After listening to Mrs. Thomas, J. W. Summerhays, Hugh W. Dougall, and Hor- TER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
f the reverie under the stars, (‘Sous les ace S. Ensign. Much credit is given to B. Cecil Gates, 
the French suite, ‘The Dreams of Columbine’ brother of Lucy Gates, a popular musician of Salt Lake, 
song, ‘My Star,’ so perfectly sung by Fernanda and head of the music department of the L, Dz S. Univer- TENOR WANTED—For Church quartet. 
s easy to believe that Mrs. Beach is one of those _ sity, who directed the company with fine skill and intelli- Moderate salary. Easy position. Ad- 
| otees of the muses who communes with the universe gence. “La Traviata also was performed in Provo, Og- dress: “C. T.” care MusIcAL Courier, 
s companions of the stars.” den and Logan, and met with the same gratifying success 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Pratt remained in the city a few days as the as in Salt Lake. Frep C, GRAHAM. 
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: SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRAN 
5132 Kenmore Avenue 


oe © FLETCHER -COPP 


- Lecturer on inventive Musica! Ability of American Child 
Y Fletcher Music Method 
N 31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


MARIE KAISER 


SOPRANO 


Management: WALTER R. ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street, New York 
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Tehninek Ill. 








2? LUTIGER GANNON 


E 
CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Helen Frances ( FASE, 


COACH 
Concert Accompanist 


6 W. 98th St.. New York Phone River 7600 








MARTHA S. STEELE costeacro 
Concert Recital Oratorio 


Address: Wightman and ee Oak Streets 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


di BUTERA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, Circle 1350 
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FRANCIS ALLAN WHEELER 


Baritone 
CONCERT :: ORATORIO :: RECITAL 
New Castle, Pa. 
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Recitals, Concerts, ‘( peras 
Miss Osborn will accept a limited numb:r of pupils at 
89 SO. 10th STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





HETTIE SCOTT-GOUGH 


SOPRANO 


Assistant to ETTA EDWARDS St. Louis, Mo. 





y SOPRANO 
[KAIGHNi=": 
x Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Management, NATIONAL BUREAU, 619 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








© ETTA EDWARDS !2= 


4000 DELMAR BOULEVARD - 


- ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Vocal 


“ Kimball Hall 
flea Studios Chicago 








= DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


165 West 83rd Street, New York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler. 


Recitals Oratorio Opera 





THE BEAUFORT 
4 140 West 57th Street 
“- Tel. 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





| _v:School of Music and Arts 


RALFE — SESE. Director 


Central Park bah ee Cor. 95th 


ormitory tor , students 


Tel. 679 Riverside 





SABA DOAK Soprano 


Concert and Oratorio 
Address ALMA VOEDISCH, Manager, or per- 
sonally at Plaza Hotel, Chicago. Superior 2680. 


ZOE FULTON 


RIMA DONNA Coorenaur 
Address: = Wallace Bldg., _ Pa. 


MABEL KING°“™” 


Concert Recital Oratorio 
Address: 333 Jucunda St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 























Studio: 1511 Dodge Street - | Omaha, Neb. 





DORA BECKER teins 


18 Hedden Terrace, Newark, N. J. Tel. 1139 Waverly 


WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ROLAND PAUL" 


CONCERTS, COACHING, INSTRUCTION. 
BLANCHARD BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 














Ovide Musin 


Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St, 
New York 


CLAUDIA MUZIO 


LEADING SOPRANO 


In La Scala, Milan, San Carlo, Naples, Florence, Paris and 
Havana Opera Houses 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 














Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 6. 


wai KEYES = 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
34th St., New York. Personal address, St. Hubert 
Hotel, 120 W 57th St., N. Y. Phone 2365 Circle 

















WHEN 


YOU COME TO 
NEW YORK ON BUSINESS 





You need something 
more than food and 
lodging. 

You need a Home 
and an Office Com- 
bined. 

It should be a home 
with all your usual 
comforts so that you 
may be in the proper 
mental frame to look 
after your business. 

It should be an office 
because a_ neglected 
telephone message or 
delayed letter or a for- 


free. 








rates for very unusual accommodations, and that’s why we say come t6 


The Hotel Martinique 


‘The House of Taylor’’ 
Broadway, 32nd and 33rd Street, New York 


We have been catering to business men for nearly severity years and know your 
needs. Right near the Pennsylvania Depot. 


gotten call may mean a 
serious business loss to 
you. 

Then again your New 
York Hotel must be in 
the right place, other- 
wise you are losing 
time and energy in lost 
motion. 

Of course the prices 
must be right because 
if you are a shrewd 
business man you like 
to get the maximum in 
value for your dollar, 
so we charge the usual 


We deliver your baggage to and from 











© Coneress Hotel and Annex 22=" 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Largest floor space devoted to 
public use of any hotel in the world 
Restaurant, Unsur 


, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


Palhwin 





PIANO 





“| Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.”—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 Ww. Fourth Street Cincinnati 











Matshall GOBB Soprano 


Management May Beeg 
1312 Farmers’ Bank Building, aa Pa. 


W.R.GARDNER cit. 


Residence Studio: 2723 Broadway, Dormont, Pa. 
406 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone 4365 J. Grant 


BEULAH BEACH 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N.Y. . 








PEORIA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
FRANKLIN STEAD, Director 
Music, all branches; Dramatic Art, Languages. 
Artists and experienced teachers. Own building, 
excellent equipment. Catalog. Address 
_ N. Madison Ave., Peoria, IIl. 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 
Detroit, Mich. 





50 superior teachers 
All branches taught. 


Boris L. Ganapol, Director 





Wing & Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical mstrument manufactured inthe musical center of America for forty-four years 


| Factory and Otices Minth Ave., Hudsen and | 3th Streets, New York 














CENTRAL MUSIC HALL ttrerst-thicars 


Chicago's most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
= recitals, and other high-class entertainments. Sea 





LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


resident 


NJOR'T H._éSoorano 


Management: 
Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Western Representative: 
M. S. Routzahn, Great Falis, Montana 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Gumberiand Ave., Portiand, Maine 
Wanagoment: ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall Bidg,, Chicago 


JOHN Composer Pianist 
Concerts and Recitals 
ADAM Instruction 
Room 16, Metropolitan 
Opera House Buliding 


FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Casten. Utah (240 Voices) 
Joseph 





PmrIOn05 


























lHantyne Just completed fourth success- 
Director ful tour to Pacific 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


John J. McClellan 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C. Graham, Music Bureau 
Melntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


=m KNOTTS sci 


Management: BRIGGS MUSICAL BUREAU 
Steinway Hall Building, Chicago 











AAGE FREDERICKS 


VIOLINIST 


Management, Harry Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 


LOS ANGELES, : - CALIFORNIA 








700. Rent reasonable. Lg terms and dates, ad- 

css HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
ae Street, Chi: —- (In Summy’s Music Store.) Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740. 








NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS le 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 


Granborry “Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
rtistic Piano Playing 


——Tue Fartten System—— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIZE HALL—NEW YORK 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 II 


Cable Address: .Musikwolff, Berlin 

















Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 


Representz ative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Aibert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 


Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
oan Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
aNiIKISCcnh, 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 





AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS | 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘ sweet’’ 
from lowest G to A 
in .altissime. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 


liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 


from real pianissimo te 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet—"‘An Artist's 
Touch’*— which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS. 


Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vie- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened. 


Reindah! Grand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R.F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


cato, and withal quickly | 
responsiveto bow- pressure | 





A 
2314 Broadway New York 


Telephone 4789 Schuyler 


Teacher of an uit, Rs Gon Berlin; King Clark, 
Geo. Dixon, HK eee 


Shawaah Cu Bloodgoed’ Flerenes 
-. 

Mulford, See Maude Berri, Jeannette 

Fernandez, Edith er. 

Srzeciac Orrratic Tees (Inctupine Acticz) 


fi 








SwWeEeE 


i425 & Broadway, New York 


mOxOma 





TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Opera House Building 
For concert engagements apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


=“ MIUR 
Walter tol Music School 


Walter Spry. Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovits. 


} 624 S. Michigan Boulevard 
| DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 





Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 


Musical Dire Directors: 




















PONTIUS, = ro Department of Music. 
ee ee 3 SM. HOLT, Director Department of Oratory and Dramatic Art, 


The Exceptional Ma gone Organization and Comprehensive Courses Make the 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


42-44 EIGHTH ST., S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., The Recognized Leading Institution of the Northwest. 

Courses in all branches of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, from Elementary to Post-Graduate, 

equal in standard to similar courses given in European Schools and Conservatories of first rank. Faculty 

Forty-four. Each department under Masters of wide reputation. Recital Hall seating goo. Fully 

be uipped stage for acting and opera. School open all the year. Pupils may enter at any time. Send for 
"C” 


| Illustrated Catalog ‘ 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Wa iG ica Cantey, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 

Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 

Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















ties are distinguished in | 
power, intensity, bril- | 





N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE: Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
DirREcTorRS CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE. 

Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
| | beginning to highest perfection. ‘concerts, ensemble playing, by al ight reading, 
| Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CAT. 
| professors. TERMS, $10 uP van QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches. 


30th SEASON-SEPTEMBER 28th, 191& 
Send for Circulars and Catalogue 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 



















































MUSICAL COURIER 














STEINWAY|| aso Hamlin 


PIANOS 


pacman carlin “THE STRADIVARIUS 


| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES : 


| Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® wW) 
. NEW YORK 


AND 


Si, Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - + ~ HAMBURG 
: * é PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Stelnway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


a Ww : ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
: arerooms: { Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOSTON] 


Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 





















Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 

















JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


tured by : 


JEWETT PIANO Co., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 


























THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized Ed, 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. ay 








It is built to satisfy the most 











cultivated tastes : : : : : : 

The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 

artists : 3: 3: 3: 38:3 23: 








SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Marsaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 





























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











